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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  present  Edition  the  Author  has  been  assisted  by- 
Mr.  Alban  Doran,  late  Anatomical  Assistant  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

In  revising  the  Attachments  of  Muscles,  note  has  been  taken  of 
the  highly  instructive  dissections, — made  by  Mr.  W.  Pearson  in 
the  work-rooms  of  the  College, — which  are  now  in  the  Physiological 
Series  of  the  Museum. 

Most  of  the  Plates  have  been  re-drawn.  Numerous  woodcuts 
have  been  added,  in  illustration  of  the  Development  of  Bone — for 
which,  as  well  as  for  other  collateral  work,  the  au  *  *  s  indebted 
to  Mr.  James  Shuter,  Assistant  Demonstratoiv^^Anatomy  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  dfi^  to  Professor  Flower, 
F.R.S.,  and  to  the  Demonstrators  of  lartholomew’s  Hospital,  for 
valuable  suggestions  in  special  dei  Ji 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


In  the  sixth  edition  a  few  brief  Notes  on  Comparative  Osteology 
have  been  added,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  human  skeleton ;  and  these  have  been  made  practically 
illustrative  by  reference  to  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Several  of  the  Plates  have  been  re-drawn. 

The  order  in  which  the  Bones  were  described  in  previous 
Editions  has  been  slightly  altered;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  present  edition  will  be  found  more  aQ^matic  and 
convenient. 

The  Author  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Ja^^Shuter,  late  De¬ 
monstrator  of  Practical  Physiology,  and  A^^tant  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospil^alX**/ 

January  1882,  O 
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HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY. 


Importance  and  Interest  of  Osteology. — Whoever  would  become 
a  good  anatomist  and  a  skilful  surgeon  must  make  himself  master  of 
Human  Osteology.  It  must  be,  not  only  his  first,  but  his  principal  and 
constant  study.  He  cannot  understand  his  dissections  without  continually 
referring  to  the  skeleton.  Nor  can  he  fail  to  be  interested  from  the  first 
in  the  science,  if  in  studying  each  bone  he  will  compare  it  with  the  corre^ 
sponding  bone  in  his  own  body,  in  order  that  he  may  become  familial' 
with  what  he  can  feel  of  it  in  the  living  subject.  He  will  thus  see  ili 
osteology,  not  death,  but  life.  In  discovering  and  reducing  the  simplest 
dislocation,  how  important  it  is  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  feel 
of  the  bony  parts  and  their  relations  to  one  another!  A  little  progress 
will  convince  him  that,  far  from  being  dry,  osteology  is  attractive,  not 
only  as  conducive  to  professional  success,  but  for  its  o^Sghke.  Under¬ 
taken  in  a  right  spirit,  the  study  of  it  becomes,  with  a^hy,  a  favorite  pur¬ 
suit,  and  creates  a  natural  longing  to  know  som  of  the  skeleton  of 

the  lower  animals,  that  we  may  the  better  ju^tfQi  the  advantageous  con¬ 
struction  of  our  own;  for  it  is  only  by  (wd^frison  that  we  can  judge. 
When  the  great  truth  unfolds  itself,  tha10^r  own  structure  appears  to  be 
but  a  modification  of  the  4  one  comm^pattern*  upon  which  all  vertebrate 
animals  are  formed,  we  cann  fi^l  with  the  philosophic  poet,  that— 


’Tis  the  sunfei  lan, 

Our  noonmennajesty,  to  know  ourselves 

proportions  of  a  wondrous  whole. 


’Tis  the  suW 
Our  noontide1 


Uses  of  th^fbnes.— -The  bones  form  the  framework  which  supports 
the  soft  parted  the  body.  All  the  bones,  either  separately  or  in  conjunc- 


COLERIDGE. 


Coleridge. 


tion  with  oH&rs,  form  levers  upon  which  the  attached  muscles  act  and  give 
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rise  to  our  various  movements.  Take  a  few  examples.  If  the  biceps  mus- 
•cle  contracts  the  forearm  becomes  flexed;  this  shows  that  the  radius  is  a 
lever  (see  Fig.  61).  It  will  likewise  be  seen  that  the  other  bones  are  levers, 
•as  the  lower  jaw  in  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth;  the  skull  as  a  whole 
in  nodding  the  head;  the  vertebrae  in  balancing  and  flexing  the  trunk;  the 
pelvis  as  a  whole  (see  Fig.  29) ;  the  ribs  when  raised  and  depressed  in  res¬ 
piration;  the  clavicle  in  shrugging  or  depressing  the  shoulders;  the  scapula 
•and  the  humerus  in  raising  the  arm;  the  ulna  and  the  radius  in  flexing 
<or  extending  the  forearm;  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  as  a  whole  in  the 
movements  of  the  wrist  joint;  the  phalanges  in  the  actions  of  the  fingers. 
In  like  manner  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  are  levers,  which,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  various  muscles  attached  to  them,  give  rise  to  locomo¬ 
tion. 

The  bones  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  joints,  which  admit  of 
more  or  less  movement,  depending  in  direction  and  extent  upon  the  shape 
of  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles.  Besides 
this,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  trunk  lodge  and  protect  delicate  organs; 
thus,  in  the  skull  and  spinal  canal  we  find,  respectively,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord;  in  the  orbits  are  the  eyes;  in  the  temporal  bone  are  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  ear;  and  in  the  bony  framework  of  the  chest  are  the  heart 
and  lungs,  which,  as  well  as  the  upper  abdominal  viscera,  it  protects. 

The  fact  that  the  long  bones  are  curved  in  tM^long  axes  increases 
their  elasticity,  gives  them  some  amount  of  spring^jmilar  to  that  of  a  bow, 
and  helps  to  diminish  shocks. 

Composition  of  Bone. — Bone  is  cote|)osed  of  a  basis  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  earthy  salts.  ✓‘Tjlw  analysis  is  easily  made.  If  a 
bone  be  boiled  in  water  for  a  few  hours  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  its  animal 
matter.  The  animal  matter  is  fo^a  in  solution  in  the  water  and  is  called 
jelly  or  ‘  gelatin/  The  resi^^  bone  is  white  and  brittle,  and  consists 
only  of  earthy  salts.  A  like  result  may  be  obtained  by  burning  or  calcin¬ 
ing  the  bone:  it  first  babies  black  from  the  charring  of  the  animal  mat¬ 
ter  and  then  white^Ql^r  animal  matter  having  been  completely  burnt  off 
and  nothing  leftC^it  the  ‘  earthy  salts/  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bone  be 
soaked  for  a  4|^days  in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (about  one  part  of 
the  dilu^^au  to  six  of  distilled  water),  it  loses  its  earthy  salts,  becomes 
soft,  anxhiay  be  bent  in  any  direction.  Bones  are  used  in  making  soup 
for  gelatin  they  yield  on  boiling.  Notwithstanding  their  antiquity, 
^ssn  bones  are  found  to  contain  nearly  as  much  animal  mafter  as  recent 
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bones.  Gimbernat  made  soup  from  the  gelatin  of  the  mastodon’s  tooth, 
as  Dr.  Buckland  afterward  did  from  the  fossil  bones,  of  the  hyasna. 

Animal  and  Earthy  Matter. — From  the  above  experiments  bone 
is  found  to  contain  about  one-third  of  animal  matter,  the  rest  being  earthy 
salts,  i.e.  about  33  of  animal  matter  and  67  of  earthy  salts  in  a  hundred 
parts.  Bones  of  children  are  softer,  more  elastic  and  less  likely  to  be 
broken  by  slight  injuries  than  those  of  the  aged.  This  is  due  to  the  spongi¬ 
ness  and  great  vascularity  of  children’s  bones,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  in 
them  the  shafts  of  the  bones  are  united  to  the  epiphyses  by  a  layer  of  car¬ 
tilage.  Bone  when  pure,  i.e .  when  entirely  divested  of  fat  or  marrow  and 
blood-vessels,  is  probably  a  definite  compound  of  constantly  the  same  com¬ 
position,  whether  it  be  from  a  child  or  from  an  old  person,  but  it  varies 
in  compactness  and  arrangement,  and  on  these  variations  the  differences 
in  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  bones  depend. 1 

The  following  is  a  percentage  analysis  of  adult  human  bone: — 2 

Animal  matter . 33*30 


r  Tribasic  phosphate  of  calcium 
Carbonate  of  calcium,  Ca  C  03 


51*04 

11*30 

2*00 

1*16 


Earthy  salts  -<  Fluoride  of  calcium,  Ca  Fa  . 

Phosphate  of  magnesium 
Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 


Rickety  Bones. — In  the  disease  of  early  life^alled  ‘rickets,’  in 
which  the  bones  grow  bent  and  distorted,  from  ^S&eiency  of  earthy  mat¬ 
ter,  the  proportions  of  animal  and  earthy  matter  rrave  been  found  to  be — 3 

Animal  matter  .  .  .  .  79.75  per  cent. 

Earthy  matter  20.25  “ 

Of  all  animals,  the  bon  ©^especially  of  the  predaceous  kind) 

contain  the  largest  proport  *arthy  matter.  Hence  their  great  com¬ 


pactness  and  white  color.  ^Etfe  bones  of  mammalia  come  next;  then  those 
of  reptiles;  and  last  off^fefchose  of  fishes. 


As  in  the  birds  o^rey,  so  in  the  carnivora,  the  bones  have  a  hard  and 


1  Dr.  Stark,  .  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,’  April  1845;  Nelaton,  ‘Elements  de 

Pathologic,’  v^Ai.  p.  636. 

2  Berzelh|s^|  ‘  Analysis  of  Bone.  ’ 

3  Dr.  stSck’s  ‘Analysis  of  Rickety  Bones.  * 
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compact  structure.  The  tympanic  bone  of  the  whale  is  extremely  hard; 
but  the  skeleton  most  remarkable  for  hardness  and  weight  is  that  of  the 
manatee,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Osteological  Series  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  of  England.  When  the  late  articulator  to  the  College 
was  taken  to  task  for  having  charged  the  enormous  sum  of  £15  (instead 
of  about  £5)  for  articulating  the  manatee,  he  pleaded,  in  justification, 
that  the  bones  were  so  hard  that  it  had  taken  him  unusual  labor  to  put 
them  together,  and  had  spoilt  many  of  his  tools.  The  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  at  once  clear  to  any  one  who  takes  in  his  hand  the  weighty  rib  of  a 
manatee.  (See  sections  of  ribs,  No.  2,653).* 

Phosphate  of  Lime:  its  Importance. — Of  the  earthy  ingredients 
of  bone  the  phosphate  of  lime  holds  by  far  the  first  rank;  hence  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  ‘bone  earth/  Adult  bone  contains  51  per  cent,  of  it,  and 
about  11  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  the  hardening  of  shells.  The  phosphate  of  lime 
forms  a  harder  compound  with  animal  matter  than  the  carbonate.  What 
can  be  harder  than  the  enamel  of  the  teeth?  And  this  consists  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  combined  with  animal  matter. 
There  is  only  2  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  in  the  enamel,  and  of  the  re¬ 
maining  98  parts,  88-J-  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphate  of  lime  enters  not  only  as  the  princjpM  earthy  ingredient 
into  the  composition  of  bone,  but  is  contained,  or  less,  in  nearly  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  Of  all  inorganic  njgffiemls  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  essential  both  for  vegetable  and  anim^Que.  Therefore  it  is  not  only 


a  most  important  article  of  Ssary  manure.  ‘  Those  parts  of 

plants  which  experience  In  e  the  most  nutritious,  contain 

the  largest  proportion  of  tl  uch  as  bread-corn,  peas,  beans, 

and  lentils/ 4  It  has  been  iperiment,  that  if  animals  have 

their  entire  supply  of  ph  cut  off,  after  some  weeks  of 

"  l^fith  diarrhoea,  which  soon  kills  them.  Their 
y  soft;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  phosphates 
bones  and  supplied  to  other  structures,  such  as 


a  most  important  article  of 
plants  which  experience  h t 


Ssary  manure.  ‘  Those  parts  of 


and  lentils/ 4 


It  has  been 


ply  of  ph 

^  ^with 


*y  soft;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  phosphates 
bones  and  supplied  to  other  structures,  such  as 

nerves  andSmscles. 


It  is^tl^SSquantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  which  makes  them 


as  manure.  The  bones  are  boiled  to  obtain  the  gelatin  or 


^^Qiroughout  the  work  the  numbers  refer  to  specimens  in  the  Osteological  Series 
‘^Kfcne  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


4  Liebig’s  *  Letters  on  Chemistry/  p.  522. 
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glue;  afterward  they  are  crushed  in  a  mill,  and,  as  ‘  bone  dust/  form  an 
extensive  article  of  commerce. 

Strength  of  Bone. — The  strength  of  bone,  contrasted  with  other 
substances,  is  remarkable.  The  following  materials  stand  in  point  of 
strength  to  each  other  thus: — 


Fine  freestone,  as . 

. 

.  1-0 

Lead  . 

.  6*5 

Elm  and  ash 

.  8*5 

Box,  yew,  oak 

.  11*0 

Bone  . 

.  22*0 

Hence  bone  is  twice  as  strong  as  oak.  A  cubic  inch  of  bone  will  support 
5,000  lbs.  weight.5  Besides  this,  we  shall  presently  see  that  bone  is  so 
constructed  that  it  gives  great  strength  with  but  little  expenditure  of 
materials.  The  specific  gravity  of  bone  is  from  1*87  to  1*97. 

Elasticity  of  Bone.: — In  consequence  of  the  animal  matter  they 
contain,  bones  possess  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity.  If  a  skull  be  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  it  will  rebound.  The  degree  of  elasticity  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  bones,  according  to  their  form  and  texture.  The  clavicle,  for 
instance,  owing  to  its  curved  form,  is  remarkably  elastic — a  property, 
which  enables  it  to  break  the  shock  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  If  one  end 
of  a  clavicle  be  placed  at  a  right  angle  against  a  hard  substance,  and  the 
other  end  struck  smartly  with  a  hammer,  the  bone  wilL^fibund  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  two  feet.  The  ribs,  too,  are  exceedingly  elastic.  The 
Arab  children  are  said  to  make  excellent  bows  ^i0^\he  ribs  of  camels. 
Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  elasticity  in  bq^0is  the  clavicle  (merry¬ 
thought)  of  the  bird.  It  acts  as  a  spring,  W  restores  the  base  of  the 
wings  to  their  proper  position  after  thq0pion  of  the  muscles  of  flight. 
All  the  long  bones  are  more  or  less  o^ved,  which  gives  them  the  benefit 
of  elasticity.  ^ 


Classification  of  Bones.^nK>ugh  the  bones  present  every  variety 
of  form  and  size,  yet,  for/coyvnnience  of  description,  anatomists  divide 
them  into  three  classqs-^AThe  long  and  round;  2.  The  broad  and  fiat; 
3.  The  short  and  cubi^^  or  irregular.  The  long  and  round  form  the  great 
levers  of  the  liu^b^^nd  are  moved  by  muscles.  The  broad  and  flat  are 
found  chiefly  iii^ne  skull  and  pelvis,  and  protect  the  viscera.  The  short 


.'Q 


sV 


5  Gregory  ’s  ‘  Mechanics,  ’  vol.  i,  c.  5. 
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and  irregular  allow  more  limited  motion  combined  with  great  strength, 
as  the  bones  of  the  spine,  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones. 

Nomenclature. — In  describing  the  different  parts  of  a  bone,  we  use 
terms — Latin,  Greek,  or  English — which  denote  either  the  form  of  the 
part,  or  its  fancied  resemblance  to  some  natural  object,  or  the  purpose  it 
serves.  We  soon  become  familiar  with  such  terms  as  c  eminences/  4  depres¬ 
sions/  ‘  processes/  ‘  tuberosities/  ‘  spines/  ‘  foramina/  ‘  notches/  ‘  canals/ 
‘  sinus/  ‘  fossas/  c  trochanters/  ‘  condyles/  etc.  Again,  there  are  parts  of 
bones  named  after  some  celebrated  anatomist,  who  first  described  them: 
for  instance,  the  ‘  aqueduct  of  Fallopius/  c  the  antrum  of  Highmore/  ‘  the 
fissure  of  Glaser/  the  ‘  canal  of  Vidius.*  These  memorials  of  anatomists, 
though  interesting  to  historians,  are  rather  encumbering  to  anatomical 
nomenclature,  and  are  therefore  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Structure  of  Bone  :  Naked  Eye. — Let  us  examine,  first,  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  bone,  as  it  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye;  afterward,  its  minute 
structure  with  the  microscope.  Lastly,  we  will  study  the  development 
and  growth  of  bone. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  a  rough  idea  of  the  structure  of  bone  is  to 
make  a  vertical  section  through  one  of  the  long  bones — say  the  femur — all 
the  way  down  (Plate  I.).  We  then  see  that  the  outer  part,  or  ‘  wall/  of 
the  bone  is  compact  like  ivory;  the  interior  is  hollow,  forming  the  ‘  medul¬ 
lary  canal/  or  cavity  containing  the  marrow.  The «ms,  which  expand  to 
form  the  joints,  are  composed  of  a  beautiful  nets^fc  of  plates  and  tubes 
of  bone,  forming  what  is  called  6  canceUous/^sfTongy  tissue/  which  in 
the  recent  state  is  also  filled  with  marro 


Shaft  of  Bone  hollow. — What 


Le  advantages  of  bones  being 


hollow?  The  amount  of  material  Wmg  the  same,  a  hollow  cylinder  is 

teh  stronger  than  a  solid  one.  It  is 


c 


a 


proved  that  the  crushing  pressures  of  two 
cylinders  of  equal  weight  and  length,  of 
which  one  is  hollow  and  the  other  solid, 
are,  respectively,  as  the  diameters  of  their 
transverse  sections;  provided  always  that 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  within  cer- 


CP 


.0^  .  tain  dimensions.  Thus,  let  ab,cd  (Figs. 

1  and'Stfytepresent  the  sections  of  two  cylinders;  then  the  strength  of 


>e  c  d  is  to  that  of  the  solid  a  b  as  the  line  d  c  is  to  the  line  a  b . 


6  Bishop  ‘  On  Deformities’,  1852,  p.  14. 
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In  some  animals  which  seldom  or  never  leave  the  water,  the  bones 
have  no  medullary  cavities,  but  are  completely  filled  by  cancellous  tissue. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  penguins  (Nos.  1138  to  1140),  the  whales,  and 
amphibia,  whose  solid  bones  appear  to  act  as  ballast. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Galileo  observed  in 
nature  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  the  strength  of  bodies  was  made 
very  great  consistently  with  lightness  by  the  arrangement  of  their  struct¬ 
ure.  This  most  profound  philosopher,  when  accused  of  atheistical  opin¬ 
ions,  and  interrogated  before  the  Inquisition  as  to  his  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  picked  up  a  straw  from  the  floor  of  his  prison,  and  replied,  c  If 
there  were  nothing  else  in  nature  to  teach  me  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
even  this  straw  would  be  sufficient/ 

Air  Cells  in  Bone. — Strength  and  lightness  are  thus  combined  in 
the  economy  of  bones.  This  principle  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  the 
bones  of  birds,  which  are  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow.  There  is  a 
communication  between  the  lungs  and  the  cavities  in  the  bones  of  birds 
(Nos.  1107-8);  and  the  air  which  fills  the  bones  being  warm,  renders 
them  still  lighter.  The  extent  to  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  bones 
of  birds  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  powers  of  flight.  The  ostrich 
(No.  1114),  which  never  flies,  has  air  only  in  the  bones  of  his  legs.  The 
great  beak  of  the  hornbill  forms  one  large  air  cell  (No.  1492);  even  the  thin 
columns  of  the  cancellous  tissue  in  the  interior  are  hollow  and  filled  with 
air.  In  this  bird,  as  well  as  in  the  toucan,  every  bone  of  the  skeleton,  down 
to  the  little  bones  of  the  claws,  is  filled  with  air.  In  thejmtle  ‘  apteryx* 
of  New  Zealand,  which  has  no  available  wings,  and  i^the  penguin,  which 
rarely  leaves  the  water,  no  bones  of  the  skeleton  d^^pt  those  of  the  skull 
receive  air.  In  the  bones  of  the  chick  there^w^o  medullary  cavities;  a£ 
the  bird  grows  its  bones  become  hollowed^mrt;  and  filled  with  marrow, 
which  is  subsequently,  in  the  mature  birc0?emoYe(l  and  replaced  by  warm 
air.  In  mammalia  there  are  no  air  except  in  the  bones  of  the  head. 
There  are  large  air  cells  (sinu^e@Jw  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid, 
palate,  maxillary  and  mastoid  Jrahks  in  man. 

Bone  divisible  into  Lifers. — Although  the  compact  tissue  of  bone 
seems  hard  and  solid  as^fjme,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  layers  placed  so  close 
together,  that  there  "apparent  interval  between  them.  Toward  the 
articular  ends  (R^vl.  Fig.  3),  the  layers  gradually  separate  to  form  the 
cancellous  tissue,Nmd  the  compact  tissue  becomes  thinner  in  proportion. 
In  bones  loM^^ather-beaten  in  a  churchyard,  these  layers  may  be  peeled 
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Fig.  3. 


off  one  after  another;  or  if  the  earthy  matter  be  removed  by  acid,  the 
animal  matter  admits  of  being  stripped  off  like  so  many  leaves.  It  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  this  lamellar  structure 
of  bone,  because  it  explains  what  is  observed  in 
cases  of  inflammation  of  bone — namely,  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  together  with  the 
inflammatory  deposit  separates  the  layers  from  each 
other,  and  thus  causes  the  bone  to  expand  and  be 
perceptibly  increased  in  diameter,  as  seen  in  the 
adjoining  wood-cut  (Fig.  3),  taken  from  a  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Cancellous  Tissue:  Arrangement. — The  cancellous  tissue  occu¬ 
pies  the  interior  of  bones,  and  chiefly  the  articular  ends.  It  is  formed  by 
the  separation  of  the  component  layers  of  the  bone,  and  these  are  con¬ 
nected  by  cross  plates  and  fine  tubes,  which  form  a  kind  of  lattice-work 
with  a  most  delicate  and  elegant  arrangement.  The  cancellous  archi¬ 
tecture  of  bones  is  arranged  upon  this  principle: — its  columns  always  run 
along  the  lines  of  greatest  pressure,  thus  combining  the  greatest  strength 
and  elasticity  with  lightness.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
section  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  thigh-bone  (Plate  I.).  At  the  lower 
part,  toward  the  knee,  the  layers  run  vertically — that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  this  being  the  line  of  pressure  when  the  body  is 
erect.  But  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  the  laye^^e  arranged  in  de¬ 
cussating  curves  like  Gothic  arches,  one  withii0ne  other,  and  sustain 
with  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  the  jj©ght  transmitted  on  to  the 
heads  of  the  thigh-bones.  (Norm.  Hum^K^c.,  Nos.  211  to  222). 

Cancellous  Tissue:  Properti^^fhough  so  light  and  spongy*  the 
cancellous  tissue  is  able  to  suppoi%^  great  weight  without  giving  way. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  its  stOigth  from  the  following  experiment:7  ! 
— A  cubic  inch  of  cancellous^e^fure  was  taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  and  placed  with  ^wiffcipal  layers  upright.  Four  cwt.  was  then 
placed  upon  it,  but  Jut  not  give  way  in  the  least.  Six  cwt.  made  it  j] 
sink  half  an  inch.  S&k  the  cubic  inch  of  bone  itself  did  not  weigh  more 
than  54  grains.  only  is  cancellous  tissue  strong  as  well  as  light,  but 

it  possesses>a*rf&$ner  advantage — that  of  diminishing  shocks.  When  a  ball 
of  ivory  ^^fes  another,  as  in  the  game  of  billiards,  the  whole  force  of  the 
shock  jA  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other;  but  let  a  ball  made  of  the 


ro 
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cancellous  tissue  be  interposed,  and  then  see  bow  the  shock  will  be  broken. 
This  property  of  diminishing  shocks  is  of  course  greater  when  the  bone  is 
in  its  natural  state  and  filled  with  marrow. 

The  spaces  formed  by  the  cancellous  tissue  vary  in  size  and  shape,  but 
freely  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  holes  on  the  surface 
of  the  bones.  This  is  easily  proved  by  boring  a  hole  at  one  end  of  a  bone, 
and  pouring  mercury  into  it: — we  shall  find  that  the  mercury  will  run  out 
freely  through  the  natural  holes  at  the  other  end. 

Marrow,  Yellow. — The  interior  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  filled 
with  yellow  marrow;  a  substance  composed  almost  entirely  of  fat  (96  per 
cent.);  that  is,  in  bones  that  are  healthy.  Like  all  other  fat,  it  is  re¬ 
moved  in  cases  of  great  emaciation — in  general  dropsy,  for  instance;  and 
its  place  is  supplied  by  an  albuminous  fluid.  Hence  the  bones  of  a  drop¬ 
sical  subject  are  always  the  least  greasy,  and  the  best  adapted  for  skeletons. 

Marrow,  Red. — The  cancellous  tissue  of  the  articular  ends  of  long 
bones,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  contain  another  kind  of  marrow  of  a  red  color. 
This  red  marrow  differs  from  the  yellow,  in  that  it  contains  little  or  no 
fat — not  more  than  1  per  cent.  It  consists  of  75  per  cent,  of  water  and 
25  per  cent,  of  solid  matters,  chiefly  albumen.  It  is  this  kind  of  marrow 
which  is  found  in  all  the  bones  of  the  foetus,  and  in  infants.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  foetal  marrow.  Examined  with  a  high  *  magnifying 
power,  it  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  oval,  many^ic!|eated  cells 
(Plate  IY.  Eig.  9).  Cells  of  this  form  are  found  in  m&|0£apidly  growing 
tumors  and  are  called  ‘  myeloid 9  cells.  They  form  ilw^reater  part  of  the 
so-called  myeloid  tumors.8 

Blood  supply  of  Bones. — -At  the  articular  ends  of  any  long  bone,  or 
on  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  we  observe  a  number  of  holes.  Hear  the  lower 
I  end  of  the  thigh-bone  we  might  soa^  cmint  as  many  as  200  or  more. 
What  are  these  holes?  The  smaller0msmit  the  articular  arteries  which 
nourish  the  vascular  cancellous^^ue.  The  larger  contain  veins  which 
run  by  themselves.  These  >rei©  of  the  cancellous  tissue  are  large  and  nu¬ 
merous.  They  traverse  apcSramify  through  this  tissue  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  in  special  canals  thin  walls  of  bone.  They  are  well  seen  in  a 
section  through  th^ffl&fy  of  a  vertebra  (Plate  XXY.  Fig.  7),  also  in  the 
cancellous  tissue^^rmed  6  diploe  ’)  of  the  cranial  bones.  From  a  surgical 
point  of  view^^se  ‘  diploic 9  veins  are  interesting,  on  account  of  their  lia- 
V  VLectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.  ’  Sir  J.  Paget,  F,R.S, 
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bility  to  inflame  after  severe  injuries  of  the  head:  such  inflammation  may 
lead  to  suppuration  in  the  diploe,  which  is  often  fatal.  The  adjoining 
figure  (4)  shows  the  large  venous  canals  in  the  ‘  diploe 9  of  the  skull-cap. 

Again,  on  the  outside  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  there  are  a  number 
of  minute  grooves,  which  run  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and 
lodge  blood-vessels.  At  the  bottom  of  these  grooves  lie  a  multitude  of 


Fig.  4— Veins  in  the  Diploe  of  the  Skull. 


still  more  minute  holes,  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  easily  seen 
through  a  small  pocket-lens.  These  holes  transmit  the  blood-vessels  from 
the  ‘  periosteum/  or  membrane  covering  the  bone,  to  the  compact  tissue. 


already  described.  _0) 

Thus  the  several  parts  ou  a  long  bone  are  supplied  with  blood  as  fol¬ 
lows: — The  compacifwkH  of  the  shaft  by  blood-vessels  from  the  perios¬ 
teum;  the  marrc  'trfne  interior  by  a  special  medullary  artery;  and  the 


cancellous  tissue&f'the  ends  by  the  articular  arteries.  The  blood-vessels 


of  these  SQvd^  parts  are  not  exclusive,  but  communicate  more  or  less  with 
each  oth&^when  the  parts  of  the  bone  have  united  with  the  shaft.  Hence 
theyj^sSdily  reciprocate  their  morbid  actions,  and  inflammation  arising  in 
t^ofefc  part  may  spread  to  the  other.  Now,  although  these  three  orders 
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If,  therefore,  the  Fig.  5.— Blood-Vessels  of  Perios¬ 
teum. 


of  blood-vessels  do  communicate  in  the  bone,  yet  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that  when  a  bone  is  broken  below  the  canal  for  the  nutrient  artery 
of  the  marrow,  the  lower  fragment,  being  deprived  of  part  of  its  supply  of 
blood,  in  some  cases  becomes  atrophied  and  thinner.9 

Periosteum  :  its  use. — A  fibrous  membrane,  termed  the  periosteum, 
invests  the  bones  everywhere  except  at  the  insertion  of  strong  tendons, 
and  where  covered  with  cartilage.  This  perios¬ 
teum  consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  one, 
tough  and  fibrous,  and  an  internal  one  (osteo- 
genetic),  soft  and  cellular,  in  which  the  blood¬ 
vessels  break  up  into  minute  branches  before 
penetrating  the  pores  on  the  surface  of  the 
bones.  The  adjoining  figure  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  periosteum. 

The  periosteum  likewise  provides  each  of  the 
vessels  entering  the  bone  with  a  fibrous  cover¬ 
ing.  It  assists  in  the  formation  of  bone,  and 
afterward  in  its  nutrition, 
periosteum  be  torn  from  the  surface  of  a  bone, 
there  is  a  risk  that  a  layer  of  the  subjacent  bone  will  lose  its  vitality  and 
be  cast  off. 

Medullary  Membrane. — The  medullary  canal  and  the  c^ells  (marrow 
spaces)  of  the  cancellous  tissue  are  lined  by  an  extremel^G^icate  mem¬ 
brane,  termed  the  ‘  endosteum/  It  is  much  more  delic  a&fcl  ian  the  perios¬ 
teum;  nevertheless,  it  supports  the  marrow,  and  prj>5^4bs  a  stratum  for  the 
subdivisions  of  the  medullary  artery,  before  thew-^&imtrate  the  contiguous 

bone.  .O' 

Nerves  in  Bone. — Periosteum  amK^bone  unquestionably  possess 
nerves.  This  is  proved  by  absolute  denmimration,  and  by  disease.  Nerves 
may  be  traced  into  some  of  the  m^^xe  foramina  on  the  shaft  of  a  long 
bone,  and  into  the  articular  e;  A  nerve  also  enters  the  medullary 
canal  with  the  nutrient  arter^f:  the  medulla,  and  divides  like  the  artery 
into  an  ascending  and  a  desfedoding  branch.  Of  all  the  bones,  the  tibia 
presents  the  largest  cajraPfor  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  marrow;  in  this 
bone  also  it  is  eas^Qvxrace  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  with  the  artery. 
Though  bone  ft^ieklth  has  but  little  feeling,  when  diseased  it  becomes 
highly  sensiti^.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  c  neuralgia 9  of  bone.  Every 
9  Curling,  *  Medico-Chir.  Trans/  vol.  xx. 
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surgeon  must  have  witnessed  how  sensitive  are  granulations  from  bone. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  severe  pain  attendant  on  the  ulceration  of 
articular  cartilage  is  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  cartilage  on  the  bone 
granulations  beneath  it. 

Lymphatics  of  Bone. — The  lymphatics  of  bone  have  been  actually 
demonstrated  by  injecting  the  lymphatics  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra.10  It 
has  been  recently  proved  by  injections  that  the  blood-vessels  of  Haversian 
canals  are  surrounded  by  perivascular  lymphatic  vessels.11  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  ivory  pegs  introduced  into  bones,  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  ununited  fractures,  are  in  some  instances  absorbed. 


Mickoscopic  Structure  op  Bone. 


This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study.  It  reveals  to  us  that 
bones  are  as  minutely  provided  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves  as  the  softer 
parts  of  the  body.  Being  as  fully  organized  as  other  parts,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they  are  subject  to  like  diseases.  We  have  to  investigate  how 
the  bones  are  formed  in  early  life,  how  they  grow  to  maturity,  how  their 
health  is  maintained,  how  their  injuries  are  repaired.  Would  anyone, 
looking  at  a  solid  bone,  expect  to  find  that  even  its  hardest  parts  are  tun¬ 
nelled  out  by  a  network  of  minute  canals  containing  blood-vessels;  and 
that  from  these  canals  other  tubes,  infinitely  more  minute,  and  connected 
with  a  series  of  reservoirs,  radiate  convey  nutritious 


fluids? 


General  Idea :  Haversian  Canals. — ■ 

of  the  microscopic  structure  of  bone,  anoL  ^ 


Canals. — first  get  a  general  idea 
►one,  an(^?pnto  details  afterward.  If 
ft  of^jjQ^ng  bone  be  ground  extremely 


a  transverse  section  from  the  shaft  ol^aQpng 
thin,  and  examined  with  a  power  <rf  about  20  ( 


we  see  a  number  of  holes,  with  (0pk  spots  grouped  around  them,  in  a 
series  of  tolerablv  concentric^rcles.  These  holes  are  sections  of  the 


canals  (termed  ‘  Haversiai^i^hich  transmit  blood-vessels  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bone.  TiaMfcark  spots  are  minute  reservoirs,  called  ‘  lacunae/ 
They  look  like  soli^bymes,  but  they  are  cavities  and  are  occupied  during 
life  by  soft  ‘  bQr^corpuscles/  concerning  which  more  will  be  said  here¬ 
after.  Differ^y^parts  of  the  section  show  that  the  Haversian  canals  vary 


10  CrM^Jknk,  ‘  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels,  ’  1790,  p.  198. 

11  Badge,  *  Arcbiv  f .  Microse.  Anatomie,’  bd.  13. 

Clopton  Havers,  an  English  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
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considerably  in  size  and  shape.  They  are  generally  round  or  oval.  Those 
nearest  to  the  circumference  of  the  hone  are  very  small;  hut  toward  the 
medullary  cavity  they  are  seen  to  be  larger,  and  at  last  open  out  into  the 
cells  of  the  cancellous  texture. 

Haversian  Lamellae. — The  same  section  examined  with  a  higher 
power  (Plate  II.  Fig.  7)  shows  that  the  Haversian  canals  are  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  .concentric  lines,  resembling  the  transverse  section  of  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  These  lines  are  termed  the  ‘lamellae/  They  are  so 
many  layers  or  rings  of  bone  that  have  been  developed  within  the  Haver¬ 
sian  canal.  Even  the  smallest  Haversian  canal  was,  when  originally 
formed,  a  much  wider  space,  and  circumscribed  by  only  a  single  layer  of 
bone;  but  in  process  of  growth  the  canal  becomes  gradually  contracted 
by  the  deposit  of  successive  layers  of  bone.  The  dark  spots,  before  al¬ 
luded  to  as  the  ‘  lacunae/  are  situated  between  the  lamellae;  under  a  higher 
magnifying  power  (Plate  II.  Fig.  6),  they  look  like  insects.  The  central 
part  or  the  lacuna,  representing  the  body  of  the  insect,  is  hollow,  and  the 
dark  filaments  which  run  out  from  it,  representing  the  legs,  are  minute 
tubes  termed  ‘canaliculi/  These  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  radiate 
from  all  parts  of  the  ‘  lacuna/  through  the  lamellae.  How,  since  the  ca¬ 
naliculi  of  one  circle  of  lacunae  communicate  most  freely  with  those  of  the 
next  circle,  and  the  canaliculi  nearest  to  the  Haversian  canal  open  directly 
into  it,  it  follows  that  by  means  of  this  system  of  radiating  tubes  a  com¬ 
plete  communication  is  established  between  the  Have^fanJcanal  in  the 
centre,  and  the  successive  circles  of  bone  which  surrogate,  it.  The  nutri¬ 
ent  material  of  the  bone  proceeds  from  the  periv^setilar  lymphatics  in  the 
central  canal,  and  is  transmitted  through  the^Sfeliculi  from  one  lacuna 
to  another.  "  ox 

Haversian  System. — Every  Haveraten  canal  taken  in  conjunction 
with  its  concentric  layers  of  bone,  jbjunae,  and  canaliculi,  is  termed  an 
‘  Haversian  system/  (Plate  II.  7.) 

Almost  all  the  compact  JhJb^nce  of  bone  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  these  ‘  Haversian  systeihS.^  Each  system  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  neighbor^  smce  the  lacunae  of  one  system  communicate  very 
sparingly  with  tho^M  another.  In  consequence  of  this  isolation,  we 
sometimes  find^^^vorable  sections,  that  each  system  is  more  or  less  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by^tolerably  distinct  white  line,  which  is  transparent  bone 
with  butto^canaliculi. 

Haversian  Interspaces. — As  the  Haversian  systems  are  for  the  most 
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part  circular,  and  arranged  like  sticks  in  a  faggot,  it  is  clear  they  cannot 
touch  each  other  m  ail  parts  of  their  circumference;  so  that  here  and  there 
triangular  portions  of  hone  fill  up  the  gaps  between  them.  Such  portions 
are  termed  ‘  Haversian  interspaces/  (Plate  II.  Fig.  7).  These  ‘outly¬ 
ing  ’  portions  of  bone  are  also  provided  with  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  and 
they  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  Haversian  systems, 
of  which  they  are  dependencies. 

The  section  we  have  hitherto  been  examining  was  a  transverse  one. 
We  must  now  make  an  equally  thin  section  in  the  longitudinal  direction 
of  the  shaft,  and  we  then  have  quite  a  different  appearance.  (Plate  II.  - 
Fig.  4.)  We  cut  in  the  course  of  the  Haversian  canals,  not  across  them; 
and  we  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone  (no  matter  whether  long  or  flat),  and  that  they  communicate  very 
frequently  by  transverse  or  more  or  less  oblique  canals.  If  the  section  be 
large  enough  to  include  the  Haversian  canals  near  the  circumference,  we 
find  that  many  open  on  the  outer  surface  and  admit  blood-vessels  from 
the  periosteum;  others,  again,  open  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  admit 
blood-vessels  from  the  interior.  In  this  way  the  Haversian  canals  permeate 
the  compact  substance  of  the  bone,  and  establish  a  free  communication 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  periosteum  and  those  of  the  medulla. 
These  canals  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  so  many  multiplications  of  sur¬ 
face  for  the  ramifications  of  blood-vessels,  whereby  every  part  of  the  bone 
substance  is  brought  within  the  range  of  nutrition*^ 

In  this  longitudinal  section,  the  lamellae,  iuip&d  of  being  arranged 
concentrically,  are  seen  running  in  lines  parallel  with  the  Haversian 
canals  to  which  they  belong. 

Bone  T issue. — At  this  stage  of  tl^narostigation,  a  question  naturally 
arises — Where  is  the  earthy  material^ e  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime? 
To  see  this,  the  transverse  section  Wist  be  magnified  about  1,200  diame¬ 
ters.  (Plate  II.  Fig.  6.)  W^lien  discover  that  the  earthy  ingredient 
consists  of  an  infinite  mh^aitioe  of  minute  osseous  granules,  which  are 
deposited  in  a  ‘  matri  led  of  animal  matter.  This  mixture  of  earthy 
granules  and  animaNefatter  is  called  ‘bone  tissue/  It  occupies  all  the 
space  between  tbi^icunae  and  their  canaliculi.  If  the  specimen  were 
steeped  for  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  osseous  granules  would 

be  dissol^^eut  of  it,  and  the  little  pits  in  the  matrix  in  which  the  gran¬ 
ules  weA  imbedded  would  become  apparent. 
vjM\zar  we  have  acquired  a  general  notion  of  the  minute  structure 
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of  bone;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  ‘  Haversian  canals/  the  ‘lacunae/  and  their 
‘  canaliculi/  the  ‘lamellae/  and  the  ‘osseous  granules/  We  must  now 
speak  of  these  several  parts  a  little  more  in  detail;  and  first,  of  the 
Haversian  canals. 

Haversian  Canals. — As  said  before,  the  Haversian  canals  are  tun¬ 
nels  in  the  compact  substance  of  the  bone,  which  contain  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels.  Observe,  they  form  no  part  of  the  essential  structure  of  bone.  Wher¬ 
ever  bone  is  so  thin  as  to  be  able  to  derive  its  nutrition  from  the  vascular 
membrane  covering  its  surface,  we  do  not  find  Haversian  canals  in  it,  nor 
does  it  require  any.  For  instance,  the  delicate  plates  of  bone  composing 
cancellous  tissue,  the  paper-like  bones  in  the  interior  of  the  nose,  have  no 
Haversian  canals  in  them;  but  they  have  plenty  of  lacunae,  which  send 
out  their  canaliculi  to  open  on  the  surface  and  imbibe  the  requisite  nutri¬ 
tion.  Bone  so  thin  as  to  need  no  Haversian  canals  is  called  ‘  non -vascular’ 

t 

bone.  Such  bone  lives  upon  the  blood  which  flows  through  the  minute 
vessels  of  its  periosteum.  Bone  has,  therefore,  like  all  other  living  struct¬ 
ures,  a  self-formative  power,  and  draws  from  the  blood  the  materials  for 
its  own  nutrition. 

The  Haversian  canals  vary  in  diameter  from  to  of  an  inch, 
the  average  being  about  yjy.  The  smallest  are  found  near  the  outer  sur¬ 
face,  where  the  bone  is  the  most  compact;  but  they  gradually  become  larger 
toward  the  interior,  where  they  open  out  into  the  cancelltous  tissue,  or 
into  the  medullary  cavity.  All,  whatever  their  directioit^hay  be,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  concentric  lamellae  of  bone;  but  the  number  of  the  lamellae 
varies  around  different  canals  from  5  to  15  or  more;  a  smaller  number  in 
young  bone,  and  a  larger  in  old.  All  are  linqd^by  a  very  delicate  mem¬ 
brane,  continuous  with  the  periosteum.  QT/LeF  smallest  canals  contain 
only  a  single  capillary  blood-vessel;  the  J&^ger  contain  a  network  of  ves¬ 
sels,  while  the  largest,  which  gradually  merge  into  the  cancellous  tissue, 
contain  marrow  as  well  as  blood- ve^Is. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  n^pr-  a  fact  concerning  the  minute  struct¬ 
ure  of  bone,  which  shoul  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  this: — that  every¬ 

where  underneath  the  mettmrane  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  bone, 
whether  it  be  the  pepj^^um  covering  the  exterior,  the  prolongation  of  it 
lining  the  Haversian  canals,  or  the  medullary  membrane  (endosteum) 
lining  the  can%Mv  there  is  a  delicate  layer  of  soft  connective  tissue,  with 
a  multitude^  small  corpuscles  in  it,  termed  ‘  osteoblasts /  How,  it  has 
been  asceiC^ned  that  these  osteoblasts,  and  the  soft  tissue  in  which  they 
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Fig.  6.— Separation  of  Layers 
by  Inflammation. 


are  imbedded,  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  formation  and  the  growth  of 
the  bone;  and  that  by  the  successive  ossification  of  these  tissues,  the  con¬ 
centric  layers  of  bone  are  produced  within  the  Haversian  canals. 

Haversian  Canals  dilated  by  Inflammation. — The  knowledge  of 
the  free  circulation  of  blood  through  the  substance  of  bone  gives  us  the 
key  to  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  inflammation  in  it.  For  example,, 
as  inflammation  in  soft  parts  is  attended  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels, 
so  is  it  in  the  case  of  bone.  When  bone  is  actu¬ 
ally  inflamed,  the  blood-vessels  in  the  Haversian 
canals  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  cause  the 
canals  themselves  to  become  larger  by  absorption 
of  the  bone  tissue — so  much  so  as  to  give  the  bone, 
sometimes,  a  reddish  color.  In  operations  where 
the  surgeon  has  to  cut  through  inflamed  bone,  one 
may  see  the  blood  flowing  from  the  cut  surface  of 
the  bone,  as  it  would  from  the  soft  parts.  More  than  this,  the  distended 
blood-vessels  may  occasion  not  only  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  Haver¬ 
sian  canals,  but  their  inflammatory  deposit  may  cause  even  a  general 
swelling  of  the  compact  substance  of  the  bone  and  a  natural  separation 
of  its  component  layers,  so  that  it  becomes  light  and  spongy,  as  seen  in 
the  adjoining  figure.13 

Haversian  Canals  obliterated  by  Inflammation. — On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases,  e.g.  in  chronic  inflammatioH^jvv^  sometimes  find  that 
bones  become  harder  and  thicker  than  naturaW^They  may  become  as  hard 
as  ivory,  and  can  take  a  polish.  Here,  Haversian  canals  are  nearly 
filled  up  by  successive  layers  of  bone^vffidurated  bone  is  therefore  less 
vascular  than  healthy  bone.  A  go^({^5hmple  of  ‘  eburnation ,  of  bone  is 
occasionally  seen  as  the  result  of ^c&gonic  osteo-arthritis,  where  the  articular 
ends  of  bone  lose  their  cartilage  and  become  hard  and  polished  like  ivory, 
owing  to  the  blocking  urn ©fohe  Haversian  canals  by  osseous  tissue. 

Lacunas  and  their  Contents. — The  ‘  lacunae  *  are  the  insect-like 
between  the  lamellae,  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
Sfn  canals.  They  are  characteristic  of  true  bone,  and 
distinguish  it^lfom  ‘  calcifications*,  sometimes  met  with  as  products  of 
disease^  ♦^rcmerly  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  in  consequence  of  their  dark 
color, Np^e  considered  to  be  solid;  but  later  observations  have  proved 
the*A  to  be  hollow  spaces.  Each  lacuna  in  the  living  bone  contains  a 
>/  13  From  a  preparation  in  the  museum  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
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soft  nucleated  substance  termed  a  bone  corpuscle,  which  sends  its  soft 
processes  or  ‘  outrunners  *  along  the  canaliculi.  The  bodies  in  the 
lacunae  and  canaliculi  circulate  nutritious  matter  through  the  bone.  The 
lacunae  and  canaliculi  can  be  filled  with  Canada  balsam.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  bones  of  Egyptian  mummies  these  minute  cavities  are  filled 
with  the  bituminous  material.  Such  a  bone  corpuscle,  with  its  processes 
highly  magnified,  is  shown  in  Plate  III.  Eig.  5. 

As  a  rule,  the  lacunae  are  oval  and  flattened,  so  that  one  of  their  broad 
sides  is  turned  toward  the  Haversian  canal.  The  first  ring  of  lacunae 
sends  some  of  its  canaliculi  directly  into  the  Haversian  canal,  while  others 
communicate  with  the  canaliculi  of  the  second  ring,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  whole  system.  The  nutrient  fluid  in  the  perivascular  lymphatics  in 
the  Haversian  canal  enters  the  nearest  canaliculi,  and  then  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nearest  row  of  lacunae,  and  is  gradually  passed  on  to  all  the  others 
in  the  Haversian  system.  One  may  say,  then,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lacunae  are  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  circulation  and  nutrition  in 
the  bone. 

Size  and  Shape. — In  man,  the  lacunae  measure  about  -g-^  &f  ah 
inch  in  their  long  diameter,  and  about  in  their  short.  It  has  b©6±i 
shown  that  they  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  the  four  great  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  so  that  by  means  of  this  test  it  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty 
whether  a  given  fragment  of  bone  be  part  of  a  mammal,  a  bird,  a  reptile, 
or  a  fish.  As  this  test  is  equally  applicable  in  the  case  ssil  bones, 
it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  study  of  geology^ytnother  inter¬ 
esting  fact  is,  that  the  size  of  the  lacunae  bears  verWTwle  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  animals  to  which  they  belong.  They  ^^early  as  large  in  the 
bones  of  the  little  lizard  as  they  are  in  those  oi/thS^iormous  extinct  lizard, 
the  Iguanodon,  But  their  size  does  beai^m^xact  proportion  to  that  of 
:  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  several  classefQf  animals.  Therefore,  as  am¬ 
phibia  have  the  largest  blood  corpnscl^so  have  they  the  largest  lacunas. 14 

Canaliculi :  Size  and  Offi^  ^specting  the  ‘  canaliculi 9  (Plate  II. 
Eig.  7),  observe  how  exceedi^w  minute  they  are;  that  they  run  ofi 
from  all  parts  of  the  circunifgjjence  of  the  lacunae  and  communicate  most 
freely  with  the  canalicui^S^the  adjoining  lacunae.  Their  diameters  range 
fr°m  rzloo  of  an^ip^|3to  Yoiir&  °f  an  inch;  but  there  are  some  even 
smaller.  Soft  :^^^ted  corpuscles,  ‘  bone  corpuscles/  lie  in  the  lacunae, 
and  have  manw  animate  branching  processes,  by  means  of  which  they  in- 
14  Discovered  by  Mr.  Q.ueckett. 
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tercommunicate  and  pass  lymph  from  one  to  another.  These  branching 
processes  lie  in  the  canaliculi. 

Lamellae. — The  ‘  circumferential ,  lamellae  encircle  the  shaft  of  the 
boiie  (Plate  II.  Fig.  5),  and  result  from  the  bone  growing  in  thickness 
by  a  deposit  of  new  layers  on  the  old  shaft  by  the  deep  layers  of  the  peri¬ 
osteum. 

The  6  Haversian 9  lamellae  are  the  concentric  tubes  of  bone  enclosing  the 
Haversian  vessel  (Plate  II.  Fig.  7).  These  result  from  successive  layers 
of  bone  being  deposited  around  the  Haversian  vessel,  the  one  within  the 
fctllbr,  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  space  in  which  the  vessel  lies. 
This  process  renders  the  bone  more  dense  in  structure. 

In  transverse  sections  of  fully  formed  Haversian  systems  there  appear 
to  be  from  five  to  fifteen  concentric  rings  of  bone  varying  in  thickness 
from  to  g-gVo  of  an  inch. 

The  ill-defined  and  interrupted  layers  apparent  here  and  there  in  the 
spaces  between  Haversian  systems  are  termed  ‘  interstitial  lamellae ,  (Plate 
II.  Fig.  7).  It  seems  doubtful  how  these  interstitial  lamellae  were  origi¬ 
nally  formed;  15  it  maybe  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  Haversian  systems 
that  have  been  partially  removed  by  absorption. 

Nails  (Claviculi)  of  Gagliardi. — In  carefully-made  preparations  of 
decalcified  bone,  it  may  be  seen  that  its  constituent  lamellae  are  connected 
by  fibres  which  perforate  them  either  at  a  right  or  an  oblique  angle,  and 
thus  ‘  bolt ,  them  together.  These  6  perforating  9  or  bolts  appear  to 
answer  a  mechanical  purpose.  They  are  best^town  hy  separating  the 
lamellae.  Thus  you  see  not  only  some  of  the^bolts  pulled  out,  but  also 
the  holes  through  which  they  passed. 16 

Osseous  Granules. — The  eartfryCWts  are  deposited  in  the  animal 
matrix  in  the  form  of  exceedingjj^nrmute  granules.  The  Germans  call 
them  ‘bone  crumbs/  We  cann<©fcee  them,  however,  without  a  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  1,200  diameteraJ®(ate  II.  Fig.  6).  They  vary  in  size  in  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens  of  bonj^OTnrnan  their  size  ranges  from  to  ^  of 
an  inch.  They  can  l^yery  distinctly  seen  in  the  skulls  of  small  birds — 
the  canary,  for  insure — and  also  in  the  skull  of  the  bat,  where  they  are 
so  much  largef  Wan  in  the  human  subject.  After  a  section  of  bone  has 

been  steeped^Jor  some  time  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  these  earthy  par- 
— - - - - — 

15  ‘  Phiiosoph.  Trans,’  1853.  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan. 

16  ^"tst  described  by  Domenico  Gagliardi,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Rome  in  the 
Ith  century.  Anatomie  Ossium  novis  inventis  illustrata.  Romae,  1689,.  in  8vo, 
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tides  will  be  dissolved  out  of  the  animal  matrix,  and  the  little  cavities  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  can  then  be  distinctly  seen. 

Found  in  Pus  from  Dead  Bone. — It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
practical  fact,  that  these  earthy  granules  are  generally  present  in  the 
pus  which  comes  from  dead  bone.  If  a  specimen  of  pus  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  examined  with  a  power  of  500  diameters,  a  number  of 
•earth  granules  may  be  detected  among  the  pus  cells,  proving  that  there  is 
dead  bone  somewhere.17  In  pus  coming  from  diseased  bone  there  is  as 
much  as  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.18 

Articular  Bone. — By  articular  bone  we  understand  a  thin  layer  of 
bone  situated  immediately  under  articular  cartilage;  and  since  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  structure  of  it,  we  will  allude  to  it  here.  If  a  section 
be  made  perpendicularly  through  the 
articular  surface  of  any  fresh  bone  with 
the  cartilage  attached,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  (as  seen  in  Fig.  7)  that  the  car¬ 
tilage  does  not  rest  immediately  upon 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone,  but 
upon  a  thin  compact  crust  of  bone 
which  closes  the  cancelli.  This  crust, 
which  we  call  ‘  articular  bone/  varies 
in  thickness,  and  is  of  a  remarkably 
white  color.  But  its  chief  peculiarity 
consists  in  this — that  it  has  no  Haver¬ 
sian  canals,  and  therefore  is  not  vascu¬ 
lar.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  cancel¬ 
lous  tissue  run  up  only  as  high  as  its  undeivswrace,  and  then  turn  back 
in  loops.  Moreover,  its  ‘  lacunae 9  are  thrte  oMour  times  larger  than  in 
ordinary  bone,  and  are  destitute  of  canal^yli.  This  layer  of  bone  has  no 
Haversian  canals,  is  much  less  porojji^han  common  bone,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  closer  texture  is  al]  ronger,  and  supports  the  articular 
cartilage  on  a  very  unyielding^j$¥ace. 

Although  articular  bon^apa  adult  articular  cartilage  have  no  blood¬ 
vessels  in  health,  yet  th^both  become  vascular  in  some  cases  of  disease 
of  the  cartilage.  BjOuvessels,  when  well  injected,  may  then  be  seen 
shooting  up  tln^rtfiv  the  heretofore  nonvascular  layer  of  bone,  into  the 
cartilage  on  its  sKhnce. 


I  b  Upper  cartilage  cells. 


b  Lower  cartilage  cells. 


\  O  Articular  bone. 


d  Bone  of  the  shaft. 


£ 
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Structure  and  Varieties  of  Cartilage; 

Varieties  of  Cartilage. — Cartilage,  commonly  called  ‘  gristle/  ig 
tough,  flexible,  and  more  or  less  elastic;  There  are  several  kinds  of  it, 
which  have  functions  varying  with  their  position  and  structure:  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nucleated  cells  embedded  in  a  matrix  or  intercellular  substance. 

Hyaline  Cartilage.— Where  the  matrix  is  translucent  and  structure¬ 
less  it  is  called  hyaline  cartilage.  Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  foetus 
has  this  structure  at  some  time  or  another  as  well  as  the  white  cartilage 
covering  the  articular  ends  of  hones. 

White  Fibro-Cartilage. — The  intercellular  substance  maybe  white 
and  fibrous,  then  it  is  called  ‘  white  fibro-cartilage/  This  variety  is  but 
slightly  elastic,  and  the  cells  are  small  and  scattered  (Plate  II.  Fig.  1). 
The  intervertebral  substance  consists  mainly  of  this  variety  as  well  as 
the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages. 

Yellow  Fibro-Cartilage. — The  gristle  of  the  ear,  epiglottis,  and 
the  Eustachian  tube  is  of  a  yellow  color,  is  very  elastic,  and  its  intercellu¬ 
lar  substance  consists  of  long  interlacing  wavy  fibres.  It  is  therefore 
named  ‘  yellow  fibro-cartilage/  The  cells  in  this  variety  are  large  and 
arranged  in  fusiform  rows,  each  row  containing  from  4  to  6  cells. 

Cellular  Cartilage. — As  early  as  the  fourth  week  of  foetal  life,  when 
the  embryo  is  but  £  of  an  inch  long,  the  principal  part  of  the  skeleton  is 
mapped  out  by  the  formation  of  firm  masses  of  cefts^alled  ‘  cellular 9  car¬ 
tilage.  (Plate  II.  Fig.  3.) 

Cartilaginous  Skeleton. — A  week  la^Epkn  intercellular  substance 
has  developed  in  this  cellular  cartilage,  c^^rting  it  into  ‘  hyaline 9  carti¬ 
lage,  and  giving  it  greater  solidity,  the  whole  foetal  skeleton,  with 

the  exception  of  the  skull-cap  i  bones  of  the  face,  consist  at  one 

time  of  hyaline  cartilage.  O 

At  the  fifth  week  bony  s»MJance  begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle;  at  the  sh0jfWeek  in  the  lower  jaw;  and  by  the  seventh 
week,  when  the  foetus^fyibout  an  inch  long  (Norm.  Hum.  Ost.,  No.l),  a 
small  deposit  of  bon^JIas  made  its  appearance  in  the  middle  of  nearly  every 
bone  in  the  bod^b  The  points  at  which  the  bony  deposit  commences  in 
a  bone  are  rafted,  its  ‘  centres  of  ossification/  It  will  therefore  be  under¬ 
stood  deposition  of  bone  does  not  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 

all  parts  of  the  cartilage,  but  only  about  these  ‘centres  of  ossification/ 
Mian  ing  of  Centres  of  Ossification. — Every  bone  has  a  definite 
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number  of  these  centres,  which  always  appear  in  the  same  place;  and 
from  these  centres  the  ossification  extends  according  to  a  regular  plan. 
The  number  of  centres  varies  in  different  bones.  Some  bones  have  only 
a  single  centre;  others  two,  three,  five,  seven,  etc. ;  and  the  bone  called 
the  ‘sacrum*  has  as  many  as  thirty-three  centres  from  which  its  ossifica¬ 
tion  is  completed. 

Observe,  the  centres  of  any  given  bone  do  not  all  appear  at  once;  some 
appear  before  birth,  others  after  it,  but  all  in  regular  succession,  and  at 
stated  periods,  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  bone,  and 
the  function  which  it  has  to  perform;  e.g .  the  lower  .jaw  and  the  ribs  ossify 
early,  because  suction  and  respiration  are  brought  into  play  at  birth. 
As  a  general  rule,  each  centre  appears  first  in  the  middle  pf  the  cartilage; 
and  thence  the  ossification  extends  toward  the  circumference  in  the  flat 
bones,  and  toward  the  extremities  in  the  long  bones.  Almost  all  the 
bones,  then,  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  made  up  of  so  many  distinct 
bony  pieces  united  together  by  cartilage;  and  these  several  pieces  remain 
distinct  until  the  stature  of  the  individual  is  complete,  after  which  they 
are  all  consolidated. 

Perichondrium. — All  kinds  of  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  covers  the  ends  of  the  bone  (articular  cartilage),  are  invested  with 
a  white  fibrous  membrane,  termed  ‘perichondrium.*  This,  like  the  peri¬ 
osteum  of  the  bones,  contains  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  rai^^ing  all  over 
the  cartilage. 

Cartilage  contains  no  blood-vessels.  But  when  ^^ased,  it  has  been 
proved  by  injection  that  blood-vessels  do  shoot  irbt^Qhe  cartilage  through 
the  layer  of  articular  bone  beneath  it.19  ^"<0 

Ossification  of  Femur. — As  an  exaitauk-nf  what  can  be  seen  of  the 
process  of  ossification  with  the  naked  1  et  us  follow  out  that  of  the 

thigh-bone  (Plate  IV.  Pigs.  1  to  6).-*jEhe  future  bone  is  at  first  sketched 
out  in  hyaline  cartilage.  About  ffip^eventh  week  after  conception,  the 
first  centre  of  ossification  appo^vhn  the  middle  of  the  shaft — as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  long  bones  (\j £  1).  From  this  point  ossification  gradually 
extends  up  and  down  fi^&jhaft,  which  is  all  ossified  before  the  other  cen¬ 
tres  appear.  About^A#  last  month  of  foetal  life,  a  second  centre  appears 
in  the  lower  en^N^ich  forms  the  knee  (Fig.  3).  About  the  end  of  the 
first  year  afteribimi,  a  third  centre  appears  at  the  upper  end  or  head  of 


19  See 
Fig.  1W 


Hr 


erybi 


rtogue  of  Histological  Series, 1  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.,  vol.  i.  plate  viii. 
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the  bone  (Fig.  4).  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  year,  a  fourth  centre 
appears  in  the  projection  termed  the  ‘  trochanter  major ’  (Fig.  5).  In  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  a  fifth  and  last  centre  appears 
in  the  ‘trochanter  minor’  (Fig.  6). 

‘Diaphysis’  and  ‘  Epiphysis.’— Thus,  then,  the  thigh-bone  has 
five  centres  of  ossification.  The  shaft  or  body  of  the  bone,  which  ossifies 
first,  is  called  the  6  diaphysis;  ’  the  other  parts  are  termed  ‘  epiphyses.’  As 
these  epiphyses,  during  the  period  of  growth,  are  only  united  to  the  shaft 
by  a  layer  of  cartilage,  the  separation  of  an  epiphysis  by  violence  is  not 
an  unfrequent  accident  in  childhood.  When  growth  is  complete,  all  the 
epiphyses  are  consolidated  with  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  no  cartilage 
remains  except  at  the  articular  surfaces,  where  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  it 
which  breaks  the  shocks  at  the  joints.  An  ‘  epiphysis,’  therefore,  is  a 
portion  of  bone  growing  upon  another,  but  separated  from  it  by  cartilage. 

Order  of  Union  of  Epiphyses  to  Shaft. — It  is  worth  observing,  in 
the  long  bones,  that  the  epiphyses  of  that  end  toward  which  the  canal 
for  the  medullary  artery  runs*  are  the  last  to  commence  to  ossify. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  the  order  in  which  the  epiphyses  unite 
to  the  shaft  of  a  bone  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  begin  to 
ossify.  Thus,  the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  minor,  though  ossifying 
last,  unites  first.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  trochanter  major,  of  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and,  lastly,  of  the  lower  end.  At,  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  near  it,  they  have  all  united  to  form  a  si|*gpHone.  The  fibula  m 
the  only  exception  to  the  above  rules,  its  lq^Qh  epiphysis  ossifying  first 
and  uniting  first  to  the  shaft.  .  aP' 

In  Sauropsida,  the  place  of  the  qpsm^ses  is  taken  by  thick  pads  of 
cartilage,  which  gradually  ossify  fimMjne  shafts.  These  are,  therefore, 
not  true  epiphyses.  Birds,  ho we^,  have  a  centre  of  ossification  which 
appears  in  the  upper  projed^JL  of  cartilage  on  the  tibia.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  leg  of  a  comiqnfi  fowl. 

Advantages  of  several  Centres. — The  fact  that  bones  are  developed 
from  several  ossific  ^e^res,  separated  by  layers  of  cartilage,  is  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  growj$|  animal.  For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  shaft 
of  a  bone  osshjQito  support  weight,  while  other  parts  remain  cartilage  and 
diminish  Am^ussion,  thus  acting  as  buffers.  6  The  young  lamb  or  foal,’  to 
use  the*  wbrds  of  Professor  Owen,  ‘  can  stand  on  its  four  legs  as  soon 
as  rn;  it  lifts  its  body  well  above  the  ground,  and  quickly  begins 

t^pn  and  bound.  The  shock  to  the  limbs  themselves  is  broken  and  di-* 
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minished  at  this  tender  age  by  the  division  of  the  supporting  long  bones 
—by  the  interposition  of  the  cushions  of  cartilage  between  the  diaphyses 
and  the  epiphyses/ 

We  see,  moreover,  a  definite  use  in  separate  centres  of  ossification  for 
the  bones  of  the  head,  not  only  as  facilitating  growth,  but  also  the  process 
of  birth.  The  bones  of  the  skull-cap,  being  connected  only  by  membrane, 
overlap  each  other  a  little  during  parturition,  and  thus  a  large  head  is  ad¬ 


mitted  through  a  comparatively  small  pelvis. 

Bones  developed  in  Membrane.— Most  of  the  bones  in  the  human 
body  pre-exist  in  the  shape  of  cartilage,  and  form  what  is  called  the  ‘  car¬ 
tilaginous  skeleton/  which  supports  the  embryo.  But  there  are  some 
bones  which  do  not  pre-exist  as  cartilage,  and  are  formed  directly  in  mem¬ 
brane,  namely,  the  bones  of  the  skull-cap  (the  frontal  bone,  the  parietal, 
the  upper  half  of  the  occipital,  the  squamous  and  tympanic  parts  of  the 
temporal);  also,  the  bones  of  the  face;  and  lastly,  the  inner  plate  of  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  In  short,  none  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull  pre-exist  as  cartilage,  except  those  which  form  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  base  is  sketched  out  in  cartilage  at  a  very  early  period  of  foetal  life, 
and  forms  a  support  to  the  young  brain.  The  cap  of  the  skull,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  is  simply  membranous. 

Ossification  in  Membrane. — We  will  examine  first  what  can  be  seen 
of  the  formation  of  bone  in  membrane  with  the  naked  eye,  taking  the 
parietal  bone  as  an  example.  In  the  early  embryo  (Nm^&^Hum.  Ost., 
Nos.  1  to  43)  the  covering  of  the  brain  is  composed  offfipo  closely  united 
membranes — an  outer,  termed  the  ‘  pericranium  an  inner,  termed 

the  ‘  dura  mater 9 :  between  these  the  bone  is  lai^Njlown.  About  the  end 
of  the  second  month  after  conception,  a  centre  M  ossification  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  which  is  to  bejfccupied  by  the  parietal  bone. 
From  this  point  the  deposition  of  bon&  spreads  in  radiating  fibres  (Plate 
IY.  Fig.  7).  Similar  centres  of  ossi^imtion  appear  simultaneously  in  other 
parts  of  the  soft  covering  of  th^wfam,  and,  radiating  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  sketch  out  the  rudime  ptsQ  'the  several  bones  of  the  skull-cap.  For 
some  time  the  individuals  bhfi^s  are  connected  simply  by  membrane;  and 
even  at  birth  they  can^wlap  each  other  a  little,  and  so  facilitate  partu¬ 
rition.  Long  afterQfcrth,  indeed,  there  are  parts  of  the  skull-cap  closed 
in  by  membran^^ly,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  felt  the  head  of  an  in¬ 
fant  (PlatqNskll.  Fig.  4).  These  unossified  parts  are  called  the  ‘  fon- 
tanelles,^rom  the  visible  pulsations  of  the  brain  beneath  them,  like  the 
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welling  up  of  a  spring.  As  the  child  grows,  the  rays  from  the  edges  of 
the  bones  meet  and  dovetail  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  the  ‘  sutures 9 
(Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  2).  For  a  long  period  of  life  the  sutures  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated;  indeed,  a  thin  film  of  animal  matter  is  left  unossified  between  the 
interlocking  teeth  of  the  hone,  which  considerably  diminishes  the  shock 
to  the  brain  from  a  blow  on  the  cranium.  As  old  age  creeps  on,  even  this 
film  of  animal  matter  ossifies,  and  the  cap  of  the  skull  becomes  a  solid 
dome  of  bone,  with  all  trace  of  the  sutures  lost. 

Microscopic  Examination.— Let  us  now  study  what  can  be  learned 
with  the  microscope  of  the  process  of  ossification  in  membrane,  taking 
that  of  the  parietal  bone  as  an  example. 

The  membrane  or  animal  basis  to  be  ossified  is  composed  of  fibres  like 
those  of  common  connective  tissue.  The  fibres  interlace  freely  and  the 
meshes  between  them  are  filled  with  blood-vessels  and  closely  packed 
granular  corpuscles  termed  ‘  osteoblasts/  These  are  all  the  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  bone  building. 

Changes  in  the  Membrane.— The  centre  of  ossification  is  at  the 
(future)  parietal  eminence.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  bone  salts, 
the  membrane  becomes  thicker  and  more  vascular.  Its  component  fibres 
radiate  in  thicker  bundles  from  the  centre  toward  the  circumference, 

sketching  in  advance  the  lines  in  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  laid.  Mean^|  the  ‘  osteoblasts' 
have  enormously  mult^Iied. 

Osteoblasts  :  ^Qfceir  F unction.  —  The 
c  osteoblasts 9  (b^Obuds  or  germs)  are  granu¬ 
lar  nucleataeU^puscles  about  the  size  of  the 
colorless^orpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  are  so 
named  (0icause  they  and  their  descendants  ap- 
>  take  most  important  parts  in  the  actual 
ktion  of  bone.  It  is  probable  that  they 
Sire  not  all  destined  to  a  like  future.  But  one 
of  their  chief  functions  appears  to  be  to  ab- 
partoflm oss^i^^pjSl^^Bone  stract  from  the  blood  the  bone  salts,  to  deposit 

of  a  Four  Months’  Fee^r  (From  _  .  _ 

a  Preparation  in  thejfciabum  of  the  them  m  and  around  the  fibres  of  the  mem- 
R.  C.  of  Sm'geoiis.Cv^ 

brane,  and  to  become  themselves  ossified,  and 
buried  m  mie  fabric  of  the  bone,  as  the  bricks  of  a  building  are  in  the 
mor  ^From  the  centre  of  ossification  the  deposit  of  bone  shoots  out  in 
ne01e-like  rays  (trabeculae)  toward  the  circumference,  as  shown  in  the 
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annexed  wood-cnt  (Fig.  8).  Under  a  high  power  the  rays  of  bone  can 
be  seen  covered  with  layers  of  osteoblasts,  which  successively  ossify,  and 
thus  the  trabeculae  grow  in  thickness.  The  best  place  to  study  the  process 
is  at  the  points  of  the  rays  where  the  membrane  is  more  or  less  transpar¬ 
ent.  The  dark  rays  may  be  seen  lying  amongst  the  crowd  of  osteoblasts, 
and  some  of  the  osteoblasts  in  various  stages  of  ossification  upon  the  rays. 
We  may  thus  infer  how  the  bone  grows  in  extent. 

To  see  how  the  bone  grows  in  thickness,  a  section  should  be  made  across 
the  rays  where  they  are  a  little  thicker.  Such  a  section  (Fig.  9)  shows 
that  the  rays  become  connected  by  cross  arches,  and  thus  form  channels  in 


Fig.  9.— Vertical  Section  through  an  Ossifying  Parietal  Bone. 


which  the  blood-vessels  and  bone-building  materials  lie.  These  channels 
are  the  Haversian  canals.  Some  of  them  remain  as  cancellous  tissue; 
others  are  gradually  filled  by  the  ossification  of  concentric  layers  of  os¬ 
teoblasts  and  become  Haversian  systems.  (Plate  IY.  Fig.  8.\ 

Bone  Corpuscles :  Origin. — The  interesting  but  d^^jMLt  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  bone  corpuscles  and  their  conne^0g  processes  has 
been  for  many  years  under  discussion.  But  the  lmjC^enerally  accepted 
doctrine  is,  that  they  are  developed  from  some  op&e  osteoblasts.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  the  osteoblasts  h^V^obably  not  all  the  same 
future.  It  is  the  destiny  of  some  to  becorii^ossified.  It  may  be  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  some  to  become  marrow  cells:  whO  others  are  destined  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  bone  corpuscles,  and  rarcM-m  their  allotted  functions  shut 
up  in  their  bony  crypts  (lacun^®!^xheir  connecting  processes  in  bony 
tubes  (canaliculi).  The  evnip^^of  this  development  of  osteoblasts  into 
bone  corpuscles  is  derived  fBQjal  the  fact  that  some  of  them  can  be  seen  in 
the  successive  stages  of%^S9r  transformation. 

Ossification  in^Bartilage. — We  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  that 
the  process  of  qS^&fchtion  in  cartilage,  rightly  understood,  is  essentially 
like  ossificatiomiNnembrane.  In  both  cases  the  materials  for  bone-build- 
mg  are  siml^Aamely,  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  the  little  cor¬ 
puscles  t^sned  ‘osteoblasts.*  The  old  school  used  to  teach  that  the  carti- 
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la ge  was  directly  transformed  into  bone  tissue.  But  this  is  not  the  modern 
doctrine.  The  microscope  has  proved  that  the  cartilage  is  only  a 
temporary  structure,  that,  having  answered  a  temporary  purpose,  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  true  bone  tissue,  of  which  the  materials  are  derived 
from  the  periosteum,  is  substituted  in  its  place  as  a  new  product. 

Previous  to  its  removal  the  cartilage  undergoes  remarkable  structural 
changes,  which  prepare  the  way  and  shape  the  direction  in  which  the 
bone  is  afterward  laid  down.  These  preparatory  changes  are — the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  cartilage  cells,  and  the  calcification  of  the  intervening 
matrix.  If  we  examine  the  calcified  portion  of  the  epiphysial  cartilage 
we  find  there  that  the  cells  are  arranged  in  rows  which  are  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bone.  It  is  this  appearance  which  is  familiarly  known 
as  ossifying  cartilage  (Pig.  lib). 


Periosteum. 

Cartilage  cells  in  calcified  matrix. 

Periosteal  ingrowths  invading  the  car¬ 
tilage  cel’ 


Fig.  10.— Diagram  of  Periosteal  Ingrowths  from  the  FirstUhalanx 

(Transverse  SectiprfX^ 


of  Great  Toe  of  a  Foetus. 


As  the  term  calcification  might  /ESyb^ken  in  a  wrong  sense,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  no^tne  same  thing  as  ossification.  Cal¬ 
cification  is  the  infiltration  of  anOiimal  tissue  with  earthy  salts,  as  in  the 
case  of  shells,  or  in  the  ona&rum  of  cartilaginous  fishes.  Ossification 
means  the  formation  bone — a  highly  organized  structure.  Calci¬ 

fication,  in  the  procg^yiore  us,  is  the  forerunner  of  ossification. 

Thus  much  pressed,  let  us  examine  the  process  of  ossification  as  ob¬ 
servable  in  thS^Jptilaginous  shaft  and  at  the  epiphysial  ends  of  what  is 
to  be  a  lona^xie. 

Ca4e|^hAtion  of  Cartilaginous  Matrix. — The  process  begins  by  the 
appearanbe  of  an  opaque  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  miniature  shaft.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cartilage  cells,  and  the 
cification  of  the  matrix.  These  changes  spread  gradually  from  the  cen- 
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tre  up  and  down  the  shaft,  but  stop  short  of  the  ends,  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  growing  in  advance. 

Ingrowths  of  Periosteum. — At  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  preceding  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  cartilage,  the  deep 
layer  of  its  surrounding  perichondrium  (future  periosteum)  sends  off 
vascular  shobts  (periosteal  ingrowths)  of  connective  tissue  charged  with 
osteoblasts  which  penetrate  the  calcified  cartilage  and  soon  make  it  hol¬ 
low;  the  enlarged  cartilage  cells  disappearing  one  after  another,  and 
their  places  being  taken  by  the  ‘  osteoblastic  tissue 9  from  the  periosteum 
(see  Pig.  10). 

Crust  of  Bone  around  Shaft. — Pari  passu  with  this  tunnelling  of 
calcified  cartilage  by  the  ingrowths,  the  deep  layer  of  the  periosteum  is 


.Ngr-' 

Fig.  11.— Diagram  of  a&agitndinal  Section  of  Foetal  Long  Bone. 


at  work  laying  down  a  gradually  thickening  crust  of  true  bone  around 
the  shaft  (Fig.  11,  ^)*^5his  process  is  not  preceded  by  cartilage,  but  is 


direct  membranou^s^effication,  as  in  the  tabular  bones  of  the  skull. 

Summing-up.— To  form  a  a  correct  idea  of  these  separate  processes, 
the  mind  muafc  grasp  them  as  going  on  all  together,  not  one  after  the  other. 
Their  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  (Fig.  11): — 1.  The 


cartijj 


bt  the  middle  is  hollowed  into  a  cavity  (general  medullary)  and 
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filled  by  osteoblastic  or  bone-building  tissue  and  blood-vessels  ( e ).  2.  The 
shaft  is  surrounded  by  a  circumferential  crust  of  porous  bone;  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  true  wall  ( cl ).  3.  The  cartilage  toward  the  ends  is  tun¬ 

nelled  (by  periosteal  ingrowths)  into  irregular  tubular  (medullary)  spaces, 
also  filled  with  osteoblastic  tissue  (c).  These  spaces  freely  communicate 
with  the  general  medullary  cavity,  but  are  blocked  toward  the  growing 
ends  by  a  boundary  line  of  cartilage  (&).  It  is  in  these  spaces  that  blood¬ 
vessels  in  injected  preparations  can  be  seen  running  up  to  the  cartilage 
cells.  4.  The  walls  of  these  tubular  spaces  are  formed  by  the  slender  re¬ 
mains  (trabeculae)  of  the  calcified  matrix.  These  slender  remains  serve 
as  the  foundation  upon  which*the  true  'bone  is  laid  and  by  which  its  can¬ 
cellous  architecture  is  directed. 

For  the  more  minute  observation  of  the  process  of  ossification  in  carti¬ 
lage,  it  is  best  to  take  the  ‘  line  of  ossification 9  at  the  epiphysis  of  a  long 
bone.  The  enlarged  diagram  (Fig.  12)  is  intended  to  illustrate  it. 

Near  the  top  of  the  diagram  the  cartilage  cells  are  seen  enlarged  and 
arranged  in  rows  (5).  The  calcified  matrix,  represented  by  dots,  lies 
not  only  between  the  rows,  but  between  the  cells,  so  that  it  makes  trans¬ 
verse  as  well  as  vertical  septa  between  them.  A  little  lower,  we  see  the 
tubular  spaces,  filled  with  the  bone-building  materials,  namely,  osteoblas¬ 
tic  tissue  and  blood-vessels  ( c  and  d).  The  blood- ve^fcAjorm  loops  along 
the  line  of  ossification,  where  the  osteoblasts,  having  ^sftrbed  the  transverse 
septa  of  calcified  matrix,  are  invading  the  cartiE^  cells  which  disappear. 
We  see  how  the  tubular  spaces  are  formed  M  r  th^  vertical  remains  (trabe¬ 
culae)  of  the  calcified  matrix;  how 
there  with  each  other  where  osteobi 


°s 


>aces  communicate  here  and 
ave  absorbed  their  walls;  how 
the  remains  (trabeculae)  of  the  called  matrix  form  a  basis  upon  which 
the  osteoblasts  are  deposited  a^40ransformed  into  bone  ( e ).  The  ossified 
osteoblasts  are  represented  gjMyat  the  bottom  of  the  diagram. 

The  actual  appearan^^i  the  process  of  ossification  at  the  epiphysis, 
as  seen  under  the  mj^rc&Cope,  are  represented  in  Plate  III.  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Experiments  with  Madder. — That  bones  grow  in  thickness  by  ad¬ 
ditions  to  theii/Symce,  and  not  by  interstitial  deposit,  is  proved  from  the 
interesting^£5briments  made  with  madder.  It  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  Mr.  uer,  that  madder  tinges  the  bones  red.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ingra&s^unt  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  discovery  was  made.20 
^IWppened  to  be  dining  with  a  calico-printer  on  a  leg  of  fresh  pork,  and 


‘  Philosopli.  Trans.  ’  for  1736,  vol.  xxxix. 
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was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  bones,  instead  of  being  white,  as  usual,, 
were  red.  On  making  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  pig  had  been  fed  on  the 
refuse  of  the  dyeing  vats,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  coloring 
substance  of  madder.  This  fact  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  physi¬ 
ologists.  The  red  tinge  was  found  to  be  communicated  much  more  quickly 
to  the  bones  of  growing  animals  than  to  those  full  grown.  The  bones  of  a 


a.  Epiphysis.  Hyaline  cartilage. 


b.  Rows  of  cartilage  cells  in  calcified  matrix, 
which  is  represented  by  dots. 


c.  Tubular  spaces  filled  with  osteoblastic 
tissue,  consisting  of  osteoblasts,  blood-vessels, 
and  connective  tissue. 


d.  The  dark  lines  represent  blood-vessels 
running  up  the  tubular  spaces. 


e.  The  osteoblasts,  transformed  into  bone  on  6 
the  trabeculae  of  calcified  matrix,  are  repre¬ 
sented  dark.  No  bone  corpuscles  are  shown. 


Fig.  13.— Epiphysial  End  of  the  Shi 
the  ad 


Bone.  (Enlarged  from  a,  6,  c,  Fig.  11,  with 
the  Blood-Vessels.) 


young  pigeon  were  ting^ct  a  rose  color  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
adult  bird  it  took  fifteen  days  to  do  it.  The  effect  of  madder  upon  bones 
depends  upon  this^f^ne  coloring  principle  of  the  madder  ( Rubia  tine - 
torum)  has  a  s^r^^affinity  for  phosphate  of  lime.  It  appears,  however, 


that  the  vege^bjfe'dye  does  not  combine  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  already 
formed,  but  only  with  that  which  is  actually  forming  and  being  deposited 
in  the  >,  £Qss:  Therefore,  since  the  dye  tinges  only  the  most  recent  de- 
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posit  of  bone,  it  is  possible  to  produce  alternate  rings  of  white  and  red 
bone,  by  periodically  administering  and  withholding  the  madder  as  an 
article  of  diet.  These  rings  will  be  observed  not  only  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  bone,  but  also  within  the  Haversian  systems. 

Growth  in  Length  of  Bones. — Bones  increase  in  length,  not  so 
much  by  interstitial  deposit,  as  by  addition  to  their  ends;  that  is,  by  pro¬ 
gressive  ossification  of  the  layers  of  cartilage  which  intervene  between  the 
ends  of  the  shaft  and  the  epiphyses.  These  layers  of  cartilage  furnish 
the  animal  basis  of  ossification,  by  constantly  growing,  while  they  ossify 
on  their  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  When  the  cartilage  ceases  to  grow, 
ossification  still  goes  on  till  the  component  parts  of  the  bone  are  all  united 
by  bony  matter;  and  thus  the  stature  of  the  individual  is  determined. 
If  from  inflammation  or  other  cause  the  epiphyses  unite  sooner  than  they 
ought  to  do,  then  one  limb  may  be  shorter  than  the  other.  That  bones 
grow  chiefly  by  addition  to  their  ends  was  proved  by  Hunter.  He  intro¬ 
duced  shots  at  definite  distances  into  the  shaft  of  a  growing  bone  of  a 
common  fowl,  and  examined  them  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterward. 
The  distance  between  the  two  shots  was  found  only  half  as  much  increased 
as  the  distance  between  a  given  shot  and  the  end  of  the  bone.  (Phys. 
Ser.  Nos.  188,  189.) 

Value  of  Periosteum. — Such  is  an  outline  of  the  structure  and  for¬ 
mation  of  bone.  It  is  a  Subject  interesting  not  only  s  own  sake,  but 
because  it  helps  us  toward  the  explanation  of  what  every  day  seeing 

of  the  progress  of  disease,  and  the  repair  of  inj^ls  in  bone;  and  what  is 
more,  it  helps  us  toward  a  rational  treat  them.  To  give  a  few 

examples.  Look  at  the  value  of  the  jp^^teum.  Suppose  a  portion  of 
periosteum  to  be  detached  by  injury^rVLUrease  from  the  surface  of  a  bone, 
a  part  of  the  subjacent  bone  will  great  risk  of  dying.  It  will  not 
necessarily  die,  because  its  bloq^/essels  may  still  be  filled  from  within, 
owing  to  the  free  communic  between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  perios¬ 
teum  and  those  of  the  nf^pw.  In  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  where 
there  are  loose  fragrfTbntS  of  bone,  we  ought  not  to  remove  any  that  are 
still  connected  to  khetr  periosteum.  Or,  when  a  portion  of  the  skull-cap 
sliced  off  by  a  saJ^wcut  adheres  firmly  to  a  flap  of  the  scalp,  the  flaj)  with 
the  bone  sh^ft^rhe  re-applied,  and  the  cure  will  frequently  be  effected 
without^^fch  of  bone.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  are  several  skulls 
whicl^tave  suffered  from  severe  sabre  cuts.  The  portions  of  bone  thus 
diced  oA  were  once  detached,  and  afterward  re-united  a  little  out  of  their 
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proper  places,  so  that  the  lines  of  original  separation  and  subsequent  union 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  (Path.  Ser.  Nos.  2892  to  2899).  Again,  there  are 
cases  in  which,  either  from  exposure  to  cold  or  from  direct  injury,  acute 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  ensues,  effusion  of 
fluid  takes  place  beneath  it,  and  severs  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
bone.  The  death  (necrosis)  of  the  entire  shaft  may  be  the  consequence. 
Then,  what  happens?  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  bone-secreting 
layer  of  the  periosteum  forms  new  bone  around  that  which  is  dead,  and 
by  degrees  encloses  it  in  a  bony  case.  The  dead  bone  lies  loose  in  this  new 
case,  having  been  detached  from  the  articular  ends,  which  do  not  die  like 
the  shaft,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  epiphysial  ends  receive  sufficient 
blood  for  their  nutrition  from  the  articular  arteries,  independently  of  what 
they  receive  from  the  shaft.  The  articular  ends  of  the  old  bone  become 
in  time  the  articular  ends  of  the  new.  Thus,  the  periosteum  has  formed 
a  new  shaft  with  a  capacious  cavity  in  its  interior,  in  which  the  old  bone 
is  enclosed,  and  will  remain  so,  and  be  a  source  of  irritation  for  years,  un¬ 
less  removed  by  a.  surgical  operation. 

Although  the  periosteum  holds  the  first  rank  of  all  the  structures  which 
repair  bone,  still  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
process.  Under  certain  circumstances  we  find  various  other  structures 
becoming  transformed  into  bone.  For  example:  In  a  case *>f  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  where  a  portion  of  the  entire  circ^Me^ence  of  the 
tibia,  including  its  periosteum,  was  taken  away,  the  v@tncy  in  the  bone 
was  filled  up  by  new  osseous  substance  secreted  b^GSe  surrounding  soft 
tissues,  and  there  was  no  shortening  of  the  limb  igain,  we  occasionally 
see  the  intervening  soft  tissues  forming  brtfT&p^f  bone,  and  so  repairing 
a  fracture  where  the  broken  ends  thems^e^are  widely  apart. 

Material  which  Repairs  FracdG^ — Fractures  are  repaired  by  a 
material  similar  to  that  out  of  whi©  bone  was  originally  formed.  The 
animal  matter  which  is  first  Motown  is  of  a  fibrous  or  cartilaginous 
nature — or  a  mixture  of  bo|0vfcs  the  case  may  be — and  then  earthy  salts 
are  deposited  in  it.  In  case  of  a  simple  fracture,  where  the  broken 
ends  are  kept  in  cojitg^  and  perfectly  immovable  by  surgical  appliances, 
the  bones  unite  ali^&  like  an  incised  wound  of  soft  parts.  After  all  the 
effused  blooc^v^sorbed  from  between  the  broken  ends,  a  soft  fibrous 
substance  (bfe^tema)  full  of  osteoblasts  is  thrown  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
broken  which  forms  a  thin  layer  of  animal  matter  (intermediate 
21  Stanley,  ‘Diseases  of  the  Bones/  p.  108. 
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callus)  between  them.  This  gradually  hardens,  and  the  bone  earth  is  theh 
deposited  in  the  blastema  and  cells.  So  the  ends  are  united.  This  occu¬ 
pies  a  period  varying  from  four  to  ten  weeks,  according  to  the  bone 
broken;  e.g.  the  clavicle  and  the  ribs  unite  more  quickly  than  other  bones* 
probably  from  their  greater  vascularity.  The  process  is  simply  an  excess  of 
nutrition.  Apparently  more  new  bone  than  is  necessary  is  formed.  Th0 
excess  fills  up  the  medullary  cavity,  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  rounds  off 
corners  if  there  be  any.  But  when  the  permanent  uniting  medium  is 
strong,  all  that  is  seemingly  superfluous  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the 
medullary  canal  is  restored  to  its  original  condition,  after  a  period  varying 
from  six  to  twelve  months.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fracture  be  not 
kept  steady — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  animals — a  kind  of  temporary  splint 
is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  and  thick  ferule  of  cartilage,  which 
ossifies  around  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and  keeps  them  almost  im¬ 
movable,  while  the  permanent  process  of  repair  is  going  on  between  them. 
This  ferule,  termed  the  provisional  callus,22  does  not  disappear  until  the 
fracture  has  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

22  ‘  Callus’  is  the  term  applied  by  the  old  surgeons  to  the  materials  by  which  frac¬ 
tures  are  repaired. 
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BONES  OF  THE  SKULL. 


For  convenience  of  description  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  generally 
divided  into  those  which  form  the  ‘  cranium 9  or  brain  case,  and  those 
which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  face.  Each  of  these  will  first  be  described 
separately,  and  afterward  the  skull  will  be  examined  as  a  whole. 


8 

Bones  of 
the  Cranium. 


r  Occipital, 
Frontal, 

2  Parietal, 

"  2  Temporal, 
Sphenoid, 
Ethmoid, 
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Bones  of 
the  Face. 


'  2  Superior  Maxillary, 

2  Malar, 

2  Nasal, 

2  Palate, 

2  Lachrymal, 

2  Inferior  Turbinated. 
Vomer, 

Inferior  Maxillary. 


THE  OCCIPITAL 
(Plate  V.) 


BONE.-<^ 


Foramen  Magnum :  Basilar  Process.— The  occipital  bone  con¬ 
tributes  to  form  part  of  the  base  of  the  0J1  [1,  as  well  as  the  back  of  the 
head.  There  is  a  large  oval  hole  h  20,  called  the  ‘  foramen  magnum/ 
which  transmits  the  spinal  cord^f^fMts  membranes,  the  two  vertebral 
arteries,  and  the  two  spinal  poEMis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerves.  The 
hole  is  very  much  larger  |fTa|H;he  parts  which  pass  through  it:  all  the 
intervening  space  is  qc^pied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  which  supports 
and  protects  the  cord^yfne  narrow  part  of  the  bone,  in  front  of  the  hole, 
projects,  with  a^on^erable  inclination  upward,  when  the  bone  is  held 
in  its  proper  position — that  is,  with  the  foramen  magnum  horizontal;  it 
is  called  th^4basilar  process/  because  it  is  wedged  into  the  base  of  the 
skull.  5t  urat  the  top  of  the  pharynx.  This  relation  is  of  practical  im- 
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portance.  It  is  well  to  know  that  the  basilar  process  is  within  reach  of 
the  finger  when  introduced  deeply  into  the  mouth,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  can  explore  it  satisfactorily,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  far  a  poly¬ 
pus  may  be  connected  to  it.  The  end  of  the  basilar  process  is  joined  to 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  in  early  life,  by  cartilage;  but  in  the  adult 
this  cartilage  becomes  ossified.  On  its  under  surface  (Plate  V.  Pig.  1) 
we  notice  a  tubercle,  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  to  which  the  aponeurosis 
'of  the  pharynx  is  attached;  and  laterally,  rough  surfaces  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  *  and  ‘  minor/  On  the  upper 
surface  (Plate  V.  Pig.  2)  of  the  basilar  process  there  is  a  gently  sloping 
groove  (basilar  groove),  which  supports  the  ‘medulla  oblongata/  The 
medulla  is  not  in  actual  contact  with  the  bony  groove;  a  thin  layer  of 
fluid  is  interposed,  which,  like  a  water-bed,  protects  this  important  part 
of  the  nervous  system  from  concussion.  On  each  side  of  this  groove  is 
another,  but  much  smaller  (petrosal)  groove,  which  lodges  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus,  by  which  some  venous  blood  is  returned  from  the 
brain.23 

Occipital  Part. — The  expanded  and  vaulted  part  behind  the  foramen 
magnum  contributes  to  form  the  skull-cap.  On  the  convex  or  cutaneous 
surface,  about  the  middle,  we  notice  a  rough  prominence,  called  the  ‘  oc¬ 
cipital  protuberance/  plainly  to  be  felt  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Prom  this 
we  trace  down  to  the  foramen  magnum  what  is  term^KJnlfe  ‘  crest ,  of  the 
occiput,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ligament^|OTich8e  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Prom  this  middle  protuberance^Ga  crest  trace  outward, 
toward  the  borders  of  the  bone,  two  line^^n  either  side,  termed  the 
‘superior  and  inferior  curved  lines/  lines,  as  well  as  the  rough 


surfaces  between  them,  more  or  less  ^dent  in  different  instances,  indicate 
the  attachments  of  muscles  at  the  lOk  of  the  neck.  The  precise  attach¬ 
ments  of  these  muscles  are  m^ppM  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  drawing; 
and  in  examining  them,  q»d@tand,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  blue  outline 
denotes  the  insertion  o^-y^nuscle;  the  red,  the  origin .  It  is  right  to 
explain  that  the  md^jbf  a  muscle  is  the  term  applied  to  its  most  gen¬ 
erally  fixed  attaoWJ^it;  the  insertion  of  a  muscle  is  the  attachment  which 
Core  mova' 


is  usually  the 


movable.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that  a 

23  Tim  u^hi  ‘sinus’  is  used  very  vaguely  in  anatomy.  It  means,  generally,  the 
hollo w^Xany thing.  Thus  the  air- cavities  in  the  hones  of  the  head  are  termed  ‘  sinuses’ 
^h^^seh  in  reference  to  the  brain,  a  ‘sinus’  means  a  channel  formed  by  the  fibrous 
k  jjbrane  (dura  mater)  of  the  brain,  for  the  return  of  its  venous  blood. 
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precise  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  these  terms  as  applied  to 
muscles,  since  the  origin  or  fixed  attachment,  and  the  insertion  or  mova¬ 
ble  one,  may  under  altered  conditions  be  reversed. 

Thus,  the  bone  near  the  superior  curved  line  gives  origin  to  the  4  tra¬ 
pezius  ’  and  4  occipito-frontalis/ and  insertion  to  the  4  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus*  and  4  splenius  capitis/  The  surface  between  the  two  lines  gives 
insertion  to  the  4  complexus/  Below  the  inferior  line  are  the  insertions  of 
the  4  rectus  capitis  posticus  major/  the  4  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor/ 
and  the  4obliquus  superior/ 

Condyles  and  Condyloid  Foramina. — The  articular  processes  called 
the  4  condyles  *  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  along 
its  anterior  half.  They  are  kidney-shaped  and  convex,  with  their  anterior 
ends  converging.  Moreover,  they  slant  so  that  their  inner  margins  are 
lower  than  their  outer;  and  they  thus  fit  into  the  4  cups 3  of  the  4  atlas 9  or 
first  cervical  vertebra.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  great  strength 
of  the  connecting  ligaments,  dislocation  of  the  head  from  the  atlas  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare.  More  than  this,  by  fitting  together  the  two  bones,  you  find 
that  the  condyles  of  the  occiput  are  much  longer  than  the  cups  which 
receive  them;  this  permits  the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  head. 
On  the  inner  side  of  each  condyle  is  a  rough  surface  or 4  tubercle/  to  which 
are  attached  the  4  odontoid 9  or  4  check  ligaments 9  which  limit  the  rotation 
of  the  head.  Outside  each  condyle  is  the  4  anterior  condyloicP  foramen/ 
The  direction  of  this  foramen  is  outward  and  forward  U0t  gives  passage 
to  the  4  hypoglossal 9  or  ninth  nerve,  which,  proceec^&^irom  the  medulla 
oblongata,  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  tlmSJongue.  Immediately 
above  the  4  anterior  condyloid  foramen/  or  fcaml*  as  it  should  be  called, 
there  is  a  heaping-up  of  bone,  which,  nofc^iaving  received  a  name,  may 
be  termed  the  4  eminentia  innominata/  Jfcrtooks  like  a  strong  bony  bridge 
over  the  canal,  and  strengthens  th^Jwse  of  the  skull  like  a  flying  arch 
just  over  the  condyle.  Behi  nd<^c«  condyle  is  a  deep  depression  or 
4  fossa/ at  the  bottom  of  wfritfTvHs  mostly  found  a  4  posterior  condyloid 
foramen/24  The  fossa,  byVu^king  room  for  the  cups  of  the  atlas,  enables 
us  to  move  our  heacfe^Jrther  backward  than  we  otherwise  could  have 
done;  and  the  foraAuJi  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  opening  of  a  canal 
which  runs  hoidzMtally  forward  into  the  4  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus 9 


24  In  si 
which  I 
right  orfi! 


nils  there  are  no  ‘  posterior  condyloid  foramina.  *  In  fifty  skulls 
xamined  I  find  them  more  frequently  present  than  absent.  Either  the 
left  foramen  may  be  absent. 
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(Plate  V.  Fig.  2),  and  transmits  a  vein  from  the  lateral  sinus  to  the  ver¬ 
tebral  vein  outside  the  skull. 

Immediately  external  to  the  condyles,  the  bone  forms  on  each  side  a 
projection,  termed  the  ‘  jugular  eminence/  On  its  under  surface  (Plate 
Y.  Fig.  1)  there  is  a  roughness  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  rectus  capitis 
lateralis/  On  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  is  a  deep  ‘  groove  for  the 
lateral  sinus/  one  of  the  large  venous  canals  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  brain.  Trace  this  groove  forward,  and  observe  that  it  turns  suddenly 
downward,  forming  a  kind  of  gulf,  sometimes  termed  the  ‘  jugular  fossa" 
which  lodges  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Looking 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  (Plate  XIX.)  observe  further,  that  it  contributes, 
with  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  form  the  1  foramen  lacerum 
posterius/ 

Cerebral  Surface. — On  the  concave  surface  (Plate  V.  Fig.  2)  observe 
two  deeply  grooved  thick  ridges  of  bone,  crossing  each  other, — the  one 
vertical,  the  other  horizontal:  these  grooves  contain  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain.  The  groove  of  the  vertical  ridge  contains  the  ‘  superior  longitu¬ 
dinal  sinus "  above,  and  the  ‘  occipital  sinus 9  below  the  crossing.  Near  the 
foramen  magnum,  the  groove  for  the  occipital  sinus  generally  subdivides 
into  two  smaller  ones,  which  gradually  lose  themselves  around  its  margin. 
The  horizontal  groove  contains  the  great  ‘  lateral  sinus/'  By  referring  to 
Plate  XIX.  this  great  groove  may  be  traced  in  its  course  along 

the  occipital  bone  across  the  posterior  inferior  angl&Sf  the  parietal  bone, 
the  temporal,  and  then  on  to  the  occipital  agaisMbwn  as  far  as  the  ‘  fora¬ 
men  lacerum  posterius/  The  grooves  for  tfflvTateral  sinuses  are  seldom 
of  equal  size  on  both  sides  of  the  skull.  y^Senerally,  the  right  is  larger 
than  the  left;  hence  the  larger  size^bf  the  right  internal  jugular  vein. 
Besides  being  grooved  for  the  sinusls^the  ridges  give  attachment  to  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  ‘  dura  mater/  wMojpsupport  the  lobes  of  the  brain.  The 
horizontal  ridge  gives  attq^i^nr  to  the  ‘  tentorium  cerebelli/  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  ridge  to  the  ‘  f a^jSyfeerebri 9  above,  and  the  ‘  falx  cerebelli 9  below 
the  crossing. 

Where  the  ri^Sgs  cross  each  other,  there  is  a  heaping-up  of  bone, 
termed  the  ‘  inUj^al  occipital  protuberance/  This  is  by  far  the  strongest 
part  of  the\M&e,  and  protects  the  back  of  the  cranium;  besides  which, 
at  this  nrowberance,  no  fewer  than  six  sinuses  of  the  brain  meet,  viz.  the 
sup^jpu^ongitudinal,  the  two  lateral,  the  two  occipital,  and  the  straight. 
T^:e  meeting  of  these  sinuses  is  termed  the  ‘torcular  Herophili/  Hero- 
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philus  fancied  that  the  blood  flowing  in  here  would  he  ‘  twisted '  or 
‘  pressed/ 

Between  the  ridges  there  are  four  ‘  fossae ,  which  receive  the  lobes  of 
the  brain — the  two  upper,  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  the  two  lower, 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Hold  the  bone  to  the  light,  and  see 
how  thin  are  the  walls  of  the  fossae  for  the  cerebellum;  this  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  mass  of  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Connections. — The  occipital  bone  is  connected  with  six  other  bones; 
namely,  with  the  two  parietals  by  the  remarkably  serrated  ‘  lambdoid , 
suture,  with  the  two  temporals,  with  the  sphenoid,  and  with  the  atlas; 
the  latter  being  articulated  to  the  condyles  by  movable  joints.  The 
sutures  are  simply  named  after  the  bones  which  they  connect:  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  speak  of  the  ‘  occipito-parietal 9  suture,  the  ‘  petro-occipital/ 
the  ‘  occipito-mastoid/  and  the  ‘  spheno-occipital/  All  these  connections 
are  well  serrated,  except  the  ‘  spheno-occipital/  which  is  quite  effaced  in 
the  adult  skull,  and  the  ‘  petro-occipital/ 

Ossification. — The  occipital  bone  is  developed  from  four  distinct 
centres,  ^which  appear  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life — one  for  the 
basilar  part,  one  for  the  occipital,  and  one  for  each  condyloid  part  (Nor. 
Hum.  Ost.  No.  35).  These  segments  are,  respectively,  the  ‘basi-occi- 
pital/  the  ‘ supra-occipital/  and  the  two  ‘  ex-occipital*  foet^gi  elements  of 
the  bone.  They  all  meet  and  form  the  foramen  magnhm,  And  all  are 
distinct  at  birth.  The  occipital  and  condyloid  pajt^Minite  about  the 
fourth  year;  the  basilar  and  condyloid  about  the  fifth. 

In  very  few  skulls,  there  projects  from  the  kwhr  surface  of  the  jugular 
eminence  a  more  or  less  prominent  tubero|e^JtKe  ‘  par -occipital  process  ’ 
It  is  the  analogue  of  a  transverse  proce®^  It  is  quite  a  deviation  from 
the  human  type,  but  is  very  constantly  developed  in  the  mammalian 
series.  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  process  in  the  Nor.  Hum.  Ost. 
Ser.  (No  747),  in  a  skull  iyteG&r aboriginal  of  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  process  is  exe^Tjbnger  than  the  mastoid  process,  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  articular  surfackj$>r  joining  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 
There  is  a  similar  prt*&g|  in  a  skull  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  TherarfAeAlso  two  specimens  of  it  in  the  Museum  of  Anatomy, 
in  Richmon^St^t,  Dublin. 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  all  mammalia,  as  in  man,  there  are 
two  oc$ft5y%  condyles,  fitting  into  two  corresponding  articular  surfaces 
on  th^atlas.  In  birds  and  reptiles  (Sauropsida),  however,  there  is  but 
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a  single  occipital  condyle,  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum,  in  the 
middle  line.  This  should  be  seen  and  noted,  as  it  is  one  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  the  above-named  classes.  (See  separate  series  in  the  Mus. 
Koy.  Col.  Surg.) 

The  cells  which  contain  air  and  separate  the  inner  and  outer  tables 
of  the  skull  in  the  frontal  bone  of  man  extend  as  far  back  as  the  occipital 
bone  in  elephants.  See  sections  of  the  elephant’s  skull  (No.  2657). 

In  quadrupeds  the  prominence  of  the  crest  and  external  occipital 
protuberance  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchae  which  supports  the  head,  and  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  its  appendages.  Compare  the  head  of  a  deer,  elephant, 
and  tiger  with  that  of  a  man  in  these  particulars.  In  the  moles  the  liga¬ 
mentum  nuchae  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  all  ossified. 


PARIETAL  BONE. 


(Plate  VI.) 

This  broad,  roof -like  bone  derives  its  name  from  paries ,  a  wall,  as  it 
forms  so  much  of  the  wall  of  the  skull-cap.  It  is  the  oidy  bone  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  With  its?f61JoW  of  the  opposite 
side  it  makes  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  sj  >qfii&the  brain.  The  two 
pillars  of  the  arch  are  the  squamous  portions^Ohe  temporal  bones  (Fig. 
23,  skull  as  a  whole).  It  is  convex  on  tlmxWer  surface,  concave  on  the 
inner,  and  four-sided. 

Outer  Surface. — On  the  outer  ^convex  surface  (Pig.  1),  notice  the 
‘  parietal  eminence.’  This  is  theQ)ot  in  which  the  ossification  of  the 
bone  began.  Below  the  eminewe  is  a  curved  line,  termed  the  ‘  temporal 
ridge/  which  gives  atta^N^n#  to  part  of  the  ‘  temporal  aponeurosis.’ 
The  surface  below  this  ^n^iorms  part  of  the  ‘  temporal  fossa,’  which  gives 
origin  to  the  ‘  temp^djtauscle.’  The  four  angles  of  the  bone  are  ‘  anterior 
superior,’  ‘  anter^fijinferior,’  ‘  posterior  superior,’  and  ‘  posterior  inferior.’ 

Cerebral  Surface. — The  concave  cerebral  surface  has  four  kinds  of 
marks  or<Aftg*essions  upon  it.  Firstly,  over  the  general  surface  there  are 
large  ^lMbw  grooves  corresponding  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
Se$o®&!y,  along  the  upper  border  is  a  half  groove  for  the  superior  longi- 
l^inal  sinus,  and  across  the  posterior  inferior  angle  is  a  complete  groove 
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for  the  lateral  sinus  on  its  way  from  the  occipital  to  the  temporal  bone. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  articulating  these  bones  with  the  parietal. 
Thirdly*  running  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  anterior  border  is  the 
groove  for  the  middle  meningeal  artery*  from  which  ramify  over  the  rest 
of  the  bone  a  number  of  smaller  channels.  Fourthly*  near  and  along  the 
upper  border  are  seen  a  number  of  rounded  depressions*  which  in  the  re¬ 
cent  state  contained  the  so-called  Pacchionian  bodies.  Toward  the  back 
part  of  the  upper  border  is  mostly  seen  a  foramen  (‘  parietal  foramen  ’) 
which  transmits  a  vein  from  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  to  the  outside 
of  the  skull*  and  often  an  artery  from  the  middle  meningeal  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  artery. 

Connections. — The  parietal  bone  is  connected  by  sutures  with  five 
bones  (Plate  XVIII.)*  as  follows: — With  the  opposite  parietal  bone,  by 
the  interparietal  or  ‘  sagittal  *  suture;  with  the  frontal  bone*  by  the  fronto¬ 
parietal  or  c  coronal 9  suture;  with  the  temporal  bone*  by  the  temporo¬ 
parietal  or  ‘  squamous  *  suture;  with  the  occipital  bone  by  the  occipito¬ 
parietal  or  4  lambdoid 9  suture*  and  with  the  sphenoid  bone*  by  the  spheno¬ 
parietal  suture.  In  all  adult  skulls  the  sagittal  suture*  though  for  the 
most  part  extremely  serrated*  is  much  less  so  near  the  parietal  foramina. 
When  obliteration  of  this  suture  takes  place  in  age*  it  always  begins  oppo¬ 
site  these  holes.  Do  not  fail  to  notice  the  beautiful  arrangrament  of  the 
sutures  of  the  parietal  bone:  the  sutural  edges  are  beveS^ob.  alternate 
sides*  so  that  the  bone  cannot  be  driven  in  without  praJ&fas  fracture. 

Ossification. — It  is  developed  from  one  ceja&e*  which  makes  its 
appearance  at  the  parietal  eminence*  about  the,  Lth  week  of  foetal  life. 

F  ontanelles. — The  term  ‘  fontanelles  InsVi ven  to  those  membranous 
intervals  in  the  foetal  skull  which  are  seeiiSfc  the  four  angles  of  the  parietal 
bone.  These  unossified  parts  are  sa  earned  from  the  pulsations  of  the 
brain  beneath  them*  perceptible  iWnfants*  like  the  welling  up  of  water 
in  a  spring.  They  are  produ,  the  following  manner.  Ossification 

commences  in  the  centre  of  £E^bone*  and  advances  toward  the  circumfer¬ 
ence;  therefore*  the  mos\{jjltant  parts  of  the  bone  are  the  last  to  be  ossi¬ 
fied.  These  points  al^jje  angles  where  the  several  bones  eventually  meet. 
There  are  in  all  six^©htanelles 9  (Plate  XVIII.  Figs.  4  and  5).  Observe  the 
shape  of  the  a^b^br  and  posterior  ‘  fontanelles* ^  and  of  the  two  lateral. 
The  anterior,  situated  between  the  adjacent  angles  of  the  parietal  bones 
and  the\^uVited  halves  of  the  frontal*  is  lozenge-shaped*  and  remains 
open  mL  some  time  after  birth;  indeed*  it  is  not  (as  a  rule)  entirely  oblit- 

v<l? 
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erated  till  the  f  ourth  year.  The  posterior,  situated  between  the  parietals 
and  the  apex  of  the  occipital  bone,  is  triangular  and  nearly  closed  at  birth. 
These  ‘  f ontanelles 9  are  of  especial  importance  to  the  accoucheur,  as  by 
the  feel  of  them  the  finger  can  detect,  during  parturition,  the  position  of 
the  head  of  the  child.  The  lateral ‘  f ontanelles 9  are  of  less  importance, 
and  generally  obliterated  before  birth. 

Right  or  Left? — In  studying  osteology  the  student  must  learn  to  hold 
each  bone  in  a  similar  position  to  the  corresponding  one  in  his  own  body. 
Now  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  single  bones,  such  as  the  occipital 
or  frontal,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is  (1)  either  the  top  or  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  (2)  either  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  bone.  But  in  all  bones 
which  occur  in  pairs  (i.e.  of  which  there  is  a  right  and  left)  six  aspects 
must  be  considered,  viz.  a  top  and  bottom,  a  front  and  back,  an  inner  and 
outer  side,  and  it  becomes  necessary  in  them  to  know  three  points  instead 
of  two,  in  order  to  place  them  in  the  required  position,  viz.  (1)  the  top  or 
the  bottom;  (2)  the.  front  or  the  back;  and  (3)  the  inner  or  the  outer  side. 
It  is  best  to  choose  the  most  striking  or  obvious  characters  of  a  bone  by 
which  to  determine  these  points,  as  being  the  quickest  way  of  arriving  at 
the  conclusion.  Thus,  taking  the  parietal  bone:  (1)  the  inner  side  is 
recognized  by  its  concave  surface,  which  fits  on  to  the  brain,  and  is  marked 
by  its  convolutions;  (2)  the  bottom  is  known  by  its  arah4|  edge  for  articu¬ 
lation  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporM^bbne;  (3)  the  front 
is  known  by  the  groove  for  the  middle  mening^vartery  which  runs  up 
close  to  its  edge.  Bearing  in  mind  these  pm^,Mt  is  impossible  to  mis¬ 
take  a  right  for  a  left;  and  with  anythm^Qj^S  than  these  three  points,  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  know  one  from^fc  other. 

Comparative  Osteology. — InHJ&rnivora  the  temporal  muscles  are  so 
extensive  that  they  meet  in  th<gmicfdle  line  of  the  skull,  where  they  are 
attached  to  a  dense  median  ^rrat  of  bone,  which  represents  the  temporal 
ridges  coalesced.  This  H^jpafepicuous  in  the  skeleton  of  the  tiger.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  tl  mlfijLe  dog  is  not  born  with  this  median  ridge;  at 
birth  the  temporal  muscle  extends  only  partly  up  the  side  of  the  head. 
As  the  dog  grow^Sie  muscle  rises  further  up  the  head  until  it  meets  its 
fellow  in  tjr^s^adle,  and  then  the  ridge  begins  to  be  developed.  This 
progressijji^yncreass  of  the  muscle  may  be  due  to  the  habit  puppies 
have  of  wbrrying  everything  they  meet  with,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
an^o)ea  itary  tendency. 
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In  elephants  and  owls  the  inner  and  outer  tables  of  the  parietal  bones 
are  separated  by  enormous  air  cells. 

In  man  the  two  originally  distinct  halves  of  the  frontal  unite  and  form 
one  bone.  In  bats  the  two  parietals,  which  in  us  remain  distinct,  unite 
and  form  a  single  bone;  this  is  also  the  case  in  many  rodents,  as  the  hare, 
but  in  the  rabbit  they  remain  separate.  In  Euminants  and  Solidungula 
the  parietals  are  united. 


FRONTAL  BONE. 


(Plate  VII.) 


The  situation  of  the  frontal  bone  is  implied  by  its  name.  As  it  forms 
not  only  the  forehead,  but  the  roof  of  the  orbits,  we  naturally  divide  it 
into  a  6  frontal  plate ,  and  an  ‘  orbital/ 

Frontal  Plate. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  ‘  frontal  plate*  is 
smooth  and  convex,  and  gives  breadth  and  height  to  the  forehead.  Ob¬ 
serve,  first,  the  two  ‘frontal  eminences/  one  on  each  side,  familiarly 
called  the  ‘  bumps  *  of  the  forehead.  They  are  the  two  po^s  from  which 
the  bone  was  originally  formed,  and  their  greater  or  less  prominence  indi¬ 
cates  to  a  certain  extent  the  amount  of  brain  behind^fem.  Not  so  the 
two  projections  lower  down,  termed  the  ‘ supe^ftiaty  ridges*:  these  do* 
not  correspond  to  prominences  of  the  brain^m^ are  occasioned  by  air- 
cavities  termed  the  ‘  frontal  cells  *  or  ‘  sii^s^s?  situated  between  the  two 
‘  tables  *  of  the  skull.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  the  cap 
of  the  skull  consists  of  two  layers^ofVompact  bone,  called,  respectively, 
the  outer  and  inner  ‘  tables  *  of  the  skull,  and  separated  by  an  interme¬ 
diate  cancellous  tissue  termed^®  *mploe/  We  shall  allude  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  structure  Iw^ajcfer  (skull  as  a  whole.  Fig.  20);  meantime, 
observe  that  the  frontalVerfs  are  formed  by  the  separation  of  these  tables. 

he  cells,  one  ought  to  make  vertical  sections  as 


The  Fr^^u  Sinuses. — There  are  some  points  of  interest  about  the 
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insects  to  reach  them.26  A  lady  had  a  kind  of  centipede  ( Scolopendra 
electrica)  for  a  year  in  one  of  her  frontal  cells.  It  gave  her  intense  pain, 
and  was  expelled  at  last,  aliye,  during  a  fit  of  sneezing.26  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  the  larvae  of  insects  in  the  frontal  cells  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Sir  C.  Bell  states  that  a  man,  having  slept  in  barns,  was  afflicted 
with  pains  in  the  forehead,  ‘  which  were  relieved  after  he  had  discharged 
from  his  nose  a  worm  belonging  to  that  class  which  spoils  the  corn/  2. 
As  they  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  all  the  other  passages  of  the  nose,  we  have  a  ready  explanatioi^bf  the 
aching  pain  in  the  forehead  in  cases  of  influenza,  or  a  common  head  cold. 
3.  In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  involving  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  it  is  possible  for  fragments  of  the  brain  to  escape  from  the  nose. 
The  author  has  seen  a  case  of  this  kind  where  the  patient  recovered  with¬ 
out  any  permanent  ill  effects  except  partial  loss  of  smell.  4.  If  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cells  be  injured  by  violence  or  disease,  the  air,  in  sneezing  or 
coughing,  is  liable  to  escape  under  the  skin  of  the  forehead;  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  called  ‘ surgical  emphysema/27  A  boy  was  kicked  by  a  horse  on 
the  forehead,  so  that  the  frontal  cells  were  exposed.  There  resulted  a 
fistulous  opening,  through  which,  when  the  nose  was  held,  he  could  blow 
out  a  candle.  5.  They  not  only  contribute  to  the  lightness  of  the  skull, 
but  increase  the  resonance  of  the  voice.  They  are  no^Jdeveloped  until 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  steadily  increase  in N&eMi ter ward.  In 
some  tribes — for  instance,  in  the  native  Australians — they  are  but  slightly 
developed;28  and  hence  arises  that  want  of  j^&mance  for  which  their 
voice  is  remarkable.29  Even  in  EuropeansJffieir  size  and  extent  vary 
exceedingly.  A  good  idea  may  be  formmjnv  their  size  in  some  persons, 
by  the  fact  that  they  may  lodge  a  mu^et-ball.  A  soldier  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Talavera  by  a  ball,  which  struck  him  on  the  forehead  and 
lodged  in  the  frontal  sinus.  /I^was  readily  removed  by  enlarging  the 
opening,  and  the  man  reas^@&crr°  The  author  has  seen  a  case  precisely 
similar,  in  a  soldier  ^q£ms  wounded  in  the  Crimea.  The  sinuses  are 
commonly  separated  BgjJ  bony  partition,  often  incomplete. 


26  ‘  Histoire  de  FMademie  des  Sciences,  ’  1708,  1733. 

26  Blumenba^v*^ 

27  HyrtlA^^^bg.  Anatomie/ 

28  Proftisi^Owen. 

29  On*|his  subject  see  an  excellent  work  by  Amman,  ‘  De  LoqueM,  ’  written  in 

17M>Q  * 

,8\Guthrie,  ‘Commentaries  on  Surgery/  6th  edition,  p.  374 
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The  ‘  bumps 9  are  not  prominent  in  children,  because  the  tables  of  the 
skull  do  not  begin  to  separate  to  any  extent  before  puberty.  From  an 
examination  of  more  than  100  skulls,  it  appears  that  the  absence  of  the 
external  prominence,  even  in  middle  age,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
absence  of  the  sinus  itself,  since  it  may  be  formed  by  a  retrocession  of  the 
inner  table  of  the  skull.  In  old  persons,  as  a  rule,  when  the  sinuses 
enlarge,  it  is  by  the  inner  table  encroaching  on  the  brain  case.  The  skull 
wall  follows  the  shrinking  brain.  The  range  of  the  sinuses  may  extend 
even  more  than  half-way  up  the  forehead,  and  backward  for  an  inch  or 
more  along  the  orbital  plate  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  one  sinus  is  larger 
than  the  other,  and  consequently  the  ‘  bump 9  on  one  side  of  the  forehead 
may  naturally  be  more  prominent  than  that  on  the  other.  In  the  Nor. 
Hum.  Ost.  Ser.  (Nos.  153  to  155)  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  there  is  an  instructive  collection  of  horizontal  sections  through 
the  frontal  bone  at  the  level  of  the  sinuses.  In  a  specimen  from  a  man 
set.  32,  it  may  be  observed  that  though  the  sinuses  are  very  extensive, 
there  is  no  external  protuberance.  In  another  from  a  man  set.  47  there 
are  no  sinuses,  yet  there  is  a  great  external  protuberance.  One  obvious 
conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  ‘  bumps 9  on  the  forehead  mapped  out 
in  this  situation  by  phrenologists,  under  the  heads  of  ‘  Locality/  ‘  Form/ 
‘Time/  ‘ Size/  etc.,  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  any  convolutions  of 
the  brain. 

Orbital  Margin. — The  margin  of  the  orbit,  teaM&l  the  ‘  supra-or- 
bital  arch/  is  composed  of  thick  and  massive  b®j^ — as  is,  indeed,  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  orbit.  But  the  ‘  m&cKal  and  external  angular 
processes  * — in  other  words,  the  piers  of  tb^m® — are  remarkably  strong, 
and  form  buttresses  for  its  support.  Near  fne  inner  third  of  the  arch  is 
the  ‘  supra-orbital  foramen/  or  it  ma;  A  a  ‘  notch/  for  the  transmission 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  and  ankww  It  is  this  nerve  which  is  affected 
in  ‘brow  ague/  At  the  ext&mal 'angular  process  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  ‘temporal  ridge/  to  Wmul  the  temporal  aponeurosis  is  attached 
(Plate  XV.  Fig.  2);  andQ^st  below  this  is  a  little  surface  of  bone  which 
contributes  to  form*^^  ‘temporal  fossa 9  for  the  origin  of  the  temporal 
muscle. 

CerebraljSurface. — On  its  cerebral  surface  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  2),  the 
‘  frontal  pkt^  is  concave,  and  mapped  out  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  a$mq|ie  grooves  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries  (small  vessels 


give  jb?  from  the  ethmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic),  and  the  rami- 
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fications  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  on  either  side.  In  the  middle 
line  is  the  groove  for  the  commencement  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  Trace  the  groove  downward  and  observe  that  its  margins  gradu¬ 
ally  approximate,  and  lead  to  a  small  hole,  the  ‘foramen  caecum/  The 
foramen  caecum  sometimes  leads  into  the  frontal  sinus,  sometimes  erectly 
into  the  nose;  or  it  may  open  on  the  posterior  or  anterior  surface  of  the 
nasal  bones.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small  artery.  Though  called  ‘  blind/ 
it  generally  transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  longitudinal  sinus  into  the 
frontal  cells;  and  this  is  one  of  the  anatomical  reasons  assigned  why 
bleeding  from  the  nose  relieves  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  why  the  old 
practitioners  were  in  the  habit  of  leeching  the  nose. 

Very  often  the  margins  of  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  sinus  coa¬ 
lesce,  so  as  to  form  a  small  ridge,  before  they  reach  the  foramen  caecum. 
They  give  attachment  to  a  perpendicular  sheet  of  the  dura  mater  (termed, 
from  its  shape,  the  ‘  falx  cerebri  ’),  which  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain.  Therefore,  when  we  see  a  frontal  bone  with  a  well-marked  ridge 
along  the  beginning  of  the  longitudinal  groove,  it  is  but  the  ossification  of 
part  of  this  fibrous  membrane.  Pieces  of  bone  occasionally  occur  in  the 
falx  cerebri,  which  remind  us  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  in  some  Carniv¬ 
ora,  as  tigers,  seals,  and  cats,  in  which  the  tentorium  is  for  the  most  part 
bony  instead  of  membranous  (Nos.  4608  and  4483).  /N\ 

Orbital  Plates. — The  ‘orbital  plates 9  (Plate^jL^Fig.  2)  extend 
horizontally  backward,  and  form  a  concave  roof  fox*  the  orbit,  and  a  part 
of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  cranium.  Hold  ►to  the  light,  and  observe 
how  thin  they  are.  In  extreme  old  age^yten  the  diploe  of  the  skull 
becomes  absorbed,  the  orbital  plates  hal^e  sometimes  large  holes  in  them. 
At  any  time  of  life  their  thinness  Renders  them  liable  to  be  perforated 
by  sharp  instruments  thrust  int^tM  orbit.  Wounds  of  the  brain  from 
such  accidents  are  sometimes^et  with.  Sir  C.  Bell  speaks  of  a  young 
man  having  been  killedA^he  thrust  of  a  foil  which  had  lost  its  guard, 
and  passed  through  fike@ntal  plate  into  the  brain.  Their  ‘  cerebral  sur¬ 
face  ,  is  slightly  convW^and  generally  ridged  and  furrowed  by  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  br  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  are  more  or 
less  arched^  indifferent  skulls.  Of  course  the  more  they  are  arched  the 
more  tli^^^abroach  on  the  cranial  space,  and  therefore  the  less  room 
there  is  ihr  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Contrast  the  skull  of  a 
mola^ySwith  that  of  a  man,  and  you  will  observe  a  marked  difference. 
3^ir  lower  surface  is  concave,  more  especially  near  the  external  angular 
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process,  where  there  is  a  depression  (‘lachrymal  fossa ’)  which  lodges  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Again,  near  the  internal  angular  process  there  is  a 
trace  of  a  slight  depression,  indicating  the  attachment  of  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  pulley  of  the  ‘  superior  oblique 9  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Ethmoidal  Notch. — The  orbital  plates  are  separated  by  a  wide  gap, 
called  the  ‘  ethmoidal  notch/  because  it  receives  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  which  here  fits  into  the  base  of  the  skull.  (Plate 
XIX.)  On  each  side  of  the  irregular  margins  of  the  notch  observe  the 
incomplete  cells  with  thin  walls.  These  cells  correspond  with,  and  are 
closed  by,  the  ethmoidal  cells  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  2).  The  largest  cell  of  all 
is  in  the  front;  and  this,  as  seen  in  Plate  VII.  Fig.  2,  leads  into  the 
frontal  sinus.  All  of  them  are  filled  with  air,  and  lined  by  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose.  At  the  front  part  of  the  notch 
is  the  ‘  nasal  spine ,  of  the  frontal  bone.  This  little  perpendicular  pro¬ 
jection — generally  broken  off  in  taking  the  skull  to  pieces — supports  the 
proper  nasal  bones  (Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  1),  and  helps  to  form  the  septum 
of  the  nose,  by  uniting  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

On  either  side  of  it  is  a  little  groove  which  forms  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
nose  (Plate  VII.  Fig.  1).  Immediately  in  front  of  the  nasal  spine  is  the 
jagged  surface  which  receives  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  (Plate  XVI.  Fig.  2).  Lastly,  on  the  margin 
of  the  ethmoidal  notch,  notice  two  grooves  which,  wi^sthe  ethmoid 
bone,  form  the  ‘  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foranj0a. '  The  anterior 
transmits  the  ‘  nasal 9  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  divi^Qtaf  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein;  th%^^sterior,  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  artery  and  vein.  pW 

Connections. — The  frontal  is  connected;  with  twelve  bones,  of  which 
two,  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid,  are  sing(gjlt  is  united  to  the  two  parietal 
bones  by  the  ‘  fronto-parietal 9  or  ‘j&fnal  suture 9  (Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  2). 
Concerning  this  suture,  see  how  admirably  it  locks  the  bones  together, 
and  secures  the  arch  of  th§S$kull.  The  margin  of  the  frontal  bone  is 
bevelled  at  the  expense  ^  its  inner  table  above,  of  its  outer  table  below; 
and  the  parietal  bonp  jg^dapted  accordingly.  The  lower  half  of  its  tem¬ 
poral  margin  unite^Qy£h  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  Its  external 
angular  procestfj&Jbnnected  to  the  malar  bone;  its  internal  angular  pro¬ 
cess,  to  the  n^y*bone  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary.  Its 
orbital  plaids  connected  to  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  and  lachrymal  bones. 
Look^reiMnto  the  orbits  and  see  these  several  connections.  They  form 

A<Z> 
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a  continuous  suture  from  one  external  angular  process  to  the  other. 
This  is  called  the  ‘transverse  frontal  suture/ 

Ossification. — The  frontal  bone  is  developed  from  two  centres, 
which  appear  one  on  each  side,  in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  eminence, 
about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life.  These  lateral  halves  meet  and 
form  a  vertical  suture  down  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  termed  the 
6  frontal  *  suture;  so  that  in  children  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  are  easily 
separated.  Generally  this  suture  becomes  obliterated  during  the  second 
year;  but  sometimes  traces  of  it  persist,  as  seen  in  the  skull,  Plate  XVIII. ; 
hence  the  practical  rule  not  to  mistake  it  for  a  fracture. 31 

The  frontal  bone  gives  attachment  to  three  muscles;  namely,  to  part 
of  the  6  temporal/  part  of  the  6  orbicularis  oculi/  and  the  ‘  corrugator 
supercilii/ 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  some  animals,  such  as  the  Carnivora 
(see  skull  of  tiger)  the  temporal  muscle  extends  so  far  forward  that  there 
is  no  room  for  articulation  between  the  malar  bone  and  the  external  angu¬ 
lar  process  of  the  frontal.  Thus,  in  these  skulls  the  temporal  fossa  and 
the  orbit  are  not  separated  by  bone  as  in  man.  This  character  runs 
throughout  the  Carnivora,  Eodentia,  Edentata,  and  Pachydermata.  In 
some  animals  the  air  cells  are  very  numerous  and  large.  Let  any  one 
who,  admiring  the  intelligence  of  the  elephant,  imagines  him  to  have  a 
huge  brain,  put  his  hand  into  the  foramen  magnum  rfifche  skull  which 
stands  on  the  pedestal  in  the  Mus.  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.  a^gVxplore  the  cranial 
cavity.  He  will  find  that  this  forms  but  a  sm^^ortion  of  the  size  of 
the  head.  And  now  looking  at  the  sections  ^^he  skulls  in  the  case  be¬ 
hind  it,  he  will  see  that  the  larger  parkrf^e  skull  is  formed  by  cells  or 
air  spaces  between  the  tables  of  the  fraiW,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones, 
which  often  separate  the  inner  and  tables  of  the  skull  to  the  extent 
of  a  foot.  These  make  a  vast  im^se  in  the  size  of  the  skull— an  increase 
of  advantage,  however,  as  it  additional  leverage  for  those  muscles 

which  are  inserted  into  th^^ck  of  the  skull,  and  raise  the  massive  head, 
including  the  trunk^tpks,  and  jaws.  The  place  to  aim  at  in  this 
animal  is  just  abgv^he  root  of  the  trunk,  where  the  case  of  the  brain  is 
not  much  thicke^^an  a  shilling.  These  sinuses  are  also  well  developed 
in  the  owl  giraffe.  In  the  great  extinct  sloths  the  upper,  back. 


31  Dr.  Leach  and  others,  who  have  examined  the  immense  collection  of  crania  in 
the  Caiterbo^bs  at  Paris,  have  remarked  that  the  number  of  adult  skulls  in  which  the 
frontal  suture  remained  unobliterated  was  about  one  in  eleven. 
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and  side  walls  of  the  cranium  were  thus  inflated  with  air;  so  that  in  these 
instances  the  brain  is  protected  by  a  double  skull,  with  air  between  the 
two.  This  modification  not  only  lightened  the  skull,  but  protected  the 
brain  from  the  falling  trees  uprooted  for  food  by  these  animals. 

The  horns  of  animals  such  as  oxen,  sheep,  and  antelopes,  consist  of  a 
horny  sheath  supported  upon  a  long  mass  of  bone  which  grows  from  the 
surface  of  the  frontal  bone.  These  horns  last  the  lifetime  of  the  animal, 
excepting,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  prong-horned  antelope  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens,  which  has  twice  shed  its  horns  (No. 3713).  The  antlers  of 
the  deer  consist  entirely  of  bone,  and  grow  from  a  projection  on  the 
frontal  bone,  and  are  shed  annually;  even  the  Wapiti  deer  sheds  its  huge 
antlers  every  year,  and  the  extinct  Irish  elk  formed  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Antlers  are  very  vascular,  and  are  covered  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
termed  the  ‘  velvet/  until  the  full  growth,  when  they  lose  the  ‘  velvet/ 
and  are  themselves  ultimately  shed.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  simply 
horny,  and  has  no  shaft  of  bone  in  its  interior. 
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(Plate  Yin.)  f 

Three  Parts. — This  bone  occupies  the  temples.  Iffi^a  complicated 
bone,  even  on  the  surface;  much  more  so  in  its  interimT^ause  it  includes 
the  organ  of  hearing.  It  consists  of  three  partSjQ^  squamous  portion, 
situated  in  the  temple;  a  mastoid ,  forming^k^fttle  projection  behind 
the  ear;  and  &  petrous,  which  contains  thg  flqgjn  of  hearing,  and  projects 
like  a  wedge  into  the  base  of  the  skull.  /^Hais  division  is  very  convenient: 
but  the  natural  divisions  of  the  b^p^  are — 1.  The  squamous;  2.  the 
periotic,  comprising  the  petrous  AQjk  mastoid;  and,  3,  the  tympanic,  or 
small  ring  of  bone  which  surtOTpfls  the  membrana  tympani,  and  by  its 
outward  growth  comes  inform  the  external  auditory  passage.  These 
parts  are  separate  in  theMman  foetus,  and  permanently  so  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals.  rS? 

Squamous  Portion. — The  squamous  portion,  named  from  its  scale¬ 
like  appearane^yorms  part  of  the  wall  of  the  temple.  It  is  very  thin; 
hence  the  djjgiger  of  a  blow  here.  Its  smooth  outer  surface  is  entirely 
coverec^bywie  temporal  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  origin.  Its  inner  sur- 
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face  is  marked  by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  by  a  narrow  groove 
which  sweeps,  in  a  curved  direction,  from  before  backward,  indicating 
the  course  of  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  (Plate 
VIII.  Fig.  2.) 

Zygoma. — -At  the  lower  part  of  the  squamous  portion  there  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  bone,  termed  the  c  zygoma "  (ZvyGopa,  a  bolt  or  bar).  It  pro¬ 
jects  horizontally  forward,  and  can  be  easily  felt  on  the  side  of  the  face. 
It  is  connected  by  a  strongly  serrated  suture  with  a  similar  projection 
from  the  malar  bone;  so  that  the  two  together  form  an  arch  (‘  zygomatic 
arch/)  beneath  which  the  temporal  muscle  plays.  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  2.) 
The  base  of  the  zygoma  is  very  broad,  and  appears  to  spring  from  two 
roots, — an  anterior  and  a  posterior:  in  the  space  between  them  is  the 
‘  glenoid  cavity/  which  forms  the  socket  for  the  lower  jaw.  The  poste¬ 
rior  root  (supra-mastoid  ridge)  runs  backward  in  the  same  line  with  the 
zygoma,  and  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  glenoid  cavity:  after  that, 
it  passes  over  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  then  it  gradually  fades 
away,  marking  the  line  of  separation  between  the  squafnous  and  the 
mastoid  divisions  of  the  bone.  In  the  negro  race,  this  supramastoid  ridge 
is  strongly  marked,  and  is  characteristic  of  a  degraded  type  of  skull  (see 
two  Tasmanian  skulls,  Nor.  Hum.  Ost.  Nos.  1096-1097).  The  anterior 
is  the  main  root;  it  is  very  broad  and  strong,  runs  transversely  inward 
and  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  H^srjplled  the  ‘  emi- 
nentia  articularis."  This  is  crusted  with  cartilage  recent  state,  and 

forms  additional  surface  for  the  play  of  the  1ov^£!jW.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  6  condyle "  of  the  jaw  i^HjOfche  glenoid  cavity;  but 
while  the  mouth  is  opening  widely,  the  ^mij^le  can  be  felt  sliding  so  far 
forward  that  the  finger  can  be  placetL^ inro  the  socket  behind  it.  In  fits 
of  laughter  or  of  yawning,  the  condj0nnay  be  suddenly  dragged  in  front 


of  the  articular  eminences  by  the@uscles;  and  then  the  jaw  is  dislocated 
into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  U£pW)such  circumstances  a  person  presents  a 
very  ridiculous  appearanc^S^kice  the  mouth  remains  wide  open  until  the 
dislocation  is  reduce^  5m  the  base  of  the  zygoma  we  notice  a  little 
tubercle  (‘ tubercje^pf  the  zygoma"),  to  which  is  attached  the  external 
lateral  ligament rtJyfehe  lower  jaw.  Lastly,  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygo¬ 
ma  gives  atoffiment  to  the  temporal  aponeurosis;  the  lower  edge  gives 
origin  to  S^sonasseter  muscle. 

Glenoid  Cavity. — The  ‘  glenoid  cavity"  (yXr/vrj,  a  socket),  or  socket 
fo^hMower  jaw,  is  concave  and  oval,  with  the  long  diameter  transverse. 
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or  nearly  so.  At  the  bottom  of  it  notice  a  fissure,  termed  the  ‘  fissura 
Glaseri/  or  4  glenoid  fissure/  the  remains  of  the  original  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  squamous  and  tympanic  portions  of  the  bone.  The  part  in 
front  of  the  fissure  is  the  socket  for  the  jaw:  the  part  behind  it  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  lobe  of  the  parotid  salivary  gland.  Pass  a  bristle  up  the  fissure, 
to  see  that  it  leads  to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  The  glenoid  fissure  con¬ 
tains  the  ‘  processus  gracilis  ’  of  the  ‘  malleus/  the  tympanic  artery,  the 
‘laxator  tympani'  muscle,  and  is  usually  said  to  transmit  the  ‘  chorda 
tympani*  nerve;  but  this  nerve,  strictly  speaking,  runs  through  a  little 
canal,  close  by  the  fissure  termed  ‘  Canal  of  Huguier/  Between  the 
glenoid  cavity  and  the  meatus  auditorius  there  is  a  slight  process  which 
affords  support  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  guards  against  dislocation  backward. 
This  £  postglenoid  process 9  is  generally  well  marked  in  African  skulls,  and 
always  so  in  the  gorilla,  the  animal  which  approaches  man  so  nearly. 

Mastoid  Portion. — The  ‘  mastoid  portion 9  forms  the  prominence  of 
bone  which  is  felt  behind  the  ear  termed  the  mastoid  £  process 9  {fjcaaros^ 
a  nipple).  This  process  gives  insertion  and  great  leverage  to  some  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  head  round,  viz.  the  *  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,/ 
under  that  the  ‘splenius  capitis/  and  still  deeper  the  ‘  trachelo-mastoid/ 
Beneath  all  these  muscles  the  occipital  artery  runs  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  along  a  slight  groove  in  the  bone,  internal  to  the  diAstric  fossa. 
These  muscles,  as  seen  in  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1,  are  also  iXg*t<?d  into  the 
rough  surface  above  and  behind  the  mastoid  proces^ST^f  a  section  be 
made  through  the  process,  it  is  found  to  contain  la/g^and  freely  commu¬ 
nicating  cells,  termed  ‘  mastoid/  which  open  wdxMme  back  part  of  the 
tympanum.  These  cells,  like  the  tympanum  jiraelf,  contain  warm  air, 
which  is  admitted  from  the  back  part  of  Jt™  nostrils  through  ‘  the  Eusta¬ 
chian  tube/  They  not  only  make  the  Dmie  light,  but  are  useful  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  by  allowing  mo*K|pace  for  the  vibration  of  the  air. 
Like  the  frontal  cells,  and  indeed  all  the  air-cells  in  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
they  are  not  developed  tilLJ;](e|)^pproach  of  puberty.  In  cases  of  deaf¬ 
ness,  arising  from  obliterate  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  to  make  U^Jpjpening  into  the  mastoid  cells,  in  order  to  admit 
free  access  of  air  ini  -M  e  tympanum.  The  success  attending  this  proceed¬ 
ing  induced  Jra^Sfcrger,  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  have  the 
operation  done  upon  himself;  but  he  died  twelve  days  afterward  from  ex¬ 
tension  of  infi|mmation  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  and  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  man  brought  the  operation  into  disrepute.  Internal  to  the 
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-mastoid  process  is  a  deep  fossa,  termed  the  ‘  digastric  fossa/  where  the 
‘digastric ,  muscle  arises.  Behind  the  process  is  a  hole,  called  the  ‘  mastoid 
foramen/  through  which  a  vein  runs  from  the  lateral  sinus  to  the  outside 
•  of  the  head.  This  explains  why  leeches,  applied  behind  the  ears,  relieve 
congestion  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  on  the  cerebral  aspect  of  the  mastoid 
portion,  notice  the  ‘groove  for  the  lateral  sinus/ 

Petrous  Portion. — The  ‘  petrous  portion 9  derives  its  name  from  the 
hardness  of  its  constituent  bone  ( nkrpos ;  a  rock).  It  projects  horizontally 
into  the  base  of  the  skull  (Plate  XIX.),  and  so  carries  far  out  of  harass 
way  the  delicate  organ  of  hearing  which  it  contains.  Its  shape  is  like  a  tri¬ 
angular  pyramid  with  the  apex  inward;  so  that,  for  descriptive  purposes, 
it  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  surfaces — an  anterior,  a  posterior, 
and  an  inferior:  then  there  is  a  base  and  an  apex.  Our  best  plan  is  to 
examine  each  of  these  parts  separately,  that  we  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
question,  what  is  seen  on  the  anterior,  what  on  the  posterior  surface, 
and  so  forth.  Take  the  base  first. 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus. — -At  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion 
is  the  orifice  of  the  passage  to  the  ear,  termed  the  ‘  meatus  auditorius 
externus/  It  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  its 
boundaries  are  chiefly  formed  by  a  curved  plate  of  bone,  called  the  ‘  pro¬ 
cessus  auditorius/  Observe,  first,  that  the  edge  of  it  ia  very  jagged,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear;  and  theh^Jqolf  carefully  down 
the  passage  to  see  that  this  curved  plate  of  bone/iMfis  its  boundary  wall 
all  round,  except  at  the  uppermost  part.  Thi^hspection  will  probably 
suggest  that  the  whole  plate  is  something^tf^eradded  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone, — a  sort  of  after-growth;  which  wisely  the  case.  In  the  foetus 

there  is  no  meatus,  but  simply  a  rmt  of  bone  forming  three-fourths  of 
a  circle,  the  deficiency  being  at  rhe  upper  part.  This  ring  is  ossified 
independently  about  the  thiralvsronth,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
parts,  and  to  it  is  attachecHd(e  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  (membrana 
tympani);  so  that  at  tMSV^arly  period  it  might  be  rudely  compared  to  a 
hoop  with  a  membrai&^retched  across  it.  In  many  animals  this  remains 
permanently  a  distinct  bone,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘tympanic  bone/ 
(Plate  XVIIL^C*:  5.)  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  hoop  begins  to 
grow  out  external  side,  and  thus  becomes  a  canal  or  meatus,  which, 

as  it  growionger,  gradually  coalesces  with  the  other  constituents  of  the 

r<pespecting  the  shape  of  the  passage,  observe  that  it  is  oval,  with  the 


PLATE  IX. 
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long  diameter  nearly  vertical;  therefore  all  specula  used  for  examining 
the  ear  ought  to  be  of  the  like  shape.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  passage, 
in  the  recent  state,  is  about  the  middle;  hence  if  a  foreign  body,  such  as 
a  pea,  happen  to  get  into  the  ear,  it  is  generally  pushed  through  the  nar¬ 
row  part  by  clumsy  efforts  to  extract  it,  and  then  the  moisture  of  the  ear 
causes  it  to  swell,  and  makes  its  extraction  most  difficult  and  painful.  A 
boy,  eight  years  of  age,  had  a  grain  of  Indian  corn  thrust  into  his  ear  by 
one  of  his  schoolfellows.  The  schoolmaster,  in  his  wisdom,  endeavored 
to  remove  it  by  attaching  a  piece  of  wax  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  it  into  the  passage.  Four  days  afterward,  the  boy  was  brought,  with 
his  ear  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  to  the  doctor,  who  eventually 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  grain  by  means  of  a  ‘  curette/  with  the  point 
bent  to  a  right  angle.  The  grain  of  corn  had  increased  to  one-third  more 
than  its  natural  size.82 

Petrous  Portion:  Anterior  Surface.— The  anterior  surface  (Plate 
IX.  Fig.  2)  of  the  petrous  portion  forms  part  of  the  middle  cerebral  fossa 
which  lodges  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  bears  more  or  less  marks 
corresponding  to  the  convolutions.  About  the  middle  of  it  is  a  little  emi¬ 
nence,  indicating  the  position  of  the  6  superior  semicircular  canal "  (a  part 
of  the  internal  ear).  More  forward,  is  a  small  furrow  leading  to  an  open¬ 
ing  termed  the  ‘ hiatus  Fallopii/  which  transmits  the  ‘e^t  petrosal" 
nerve.  Immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  this  is  a  smaller  furrow  and 
opening,  which  gives  passage  to  the  ‘  lesser  petrosajHs^rve."  Near  the 
apex  is  a  depression  for  the  ‘  Gasserian  ganglion J*  rattemal  to  this  is  the 
termination  of  the  ‘  carotid  canal."  Lastly,  akffVPangle  where  the  squa¬ 
mous  and  petrous  portions  meet  (Plate  IX.^Bj^r),  you  will  observe  two 
tubes  running  backward  parallel  to  each^Sier,  like  a  double-barrelled  gun 
(except  that  they  lie  one  above  the  otker):  they  both  lead  to  the  tympa¬ 
num.  The  upper  of  the  two  is  the(^al  for  the  ‘  tensor  tympani "  muscle; 
the  lower,  which  is  by  far  the^j^er,  is  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  passage 
which  conducts  the  air  fmmQke  pharynx  to  the  tympanum.  The  thin 
partition  separating  the  Wo  barrels  is  called  the  ‘  processus  cochleari- 
formis." 

Petrous  Posterior  Surface. — The  posterior  surface  of 

the  petrous  pqN^h.  forms  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  (PlateOCfX.)  The  most  prominent  object  upon  it  is  the  ‘  meatus 
auditorifl^tifernus "  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  2),  a  large  canal  which  runs  nearly 
32  ‘  Aural  Surgery,  ’  p.  179.  Mr.  Wilde. 
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horizontally  outward,  and  transmits  the  ‘seventh  pair*  of  nerves,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  auditory  nerve  (portio  mollis),  and  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face 
(portio  dura).  It  also  transmits  the  auditory  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
basilar.  The  meatus  is  much  larger  than  the  nerves  which  it  transmits. 


the  space  between  them  and  the  bony  canal  being  filled  by  a  fluid  (cere- 


bro-spinal),  which  surrounds  and  supports  the  brain.  In  fractures  through 
the  base  of  the  skull  involving  the  meatus,  the  fluid  sometimes  oozes  out 
through  the  external  ear:  this,  therefore,  is  regarded  as  a  very  grave 
symptom  in  cases  of  injuries  to  the  head.  A  transverse  section  near  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  would  show  that  it  is  divided  by  a  small  ridge  of 
bone  into  two  unequal  parts,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13.  In  the  upper  and  smaller 
of  the  two  is  the  commencement  of  a  special  canal  (aquaeductus  Fallopii) 
for  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face;  in  the  lower  there  are  several  minute 
apertures  arranged  in  a  spiral  form  (lamina  cribrosa),  through  which  the 


Aquaeductus  Fallopii. 


Ridge  of  bone. 


Lamina  cribrosa,  through  which  thetoerves  pass 
to  the  cochlea. 


the\n< 


fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  reach  the  ii 
inch  behind  the  meatus  is  a  slit-likin' 


ch  the  intarswl  ear.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
.it-likqLop&mng  which  looks  backward,  and 


is  termed  the  ‘  aquaeductus  vestibi(Zty’  This,  though  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  lone\  soon  contracts  so  ®ich  that  it  will  harp.lv  admit  a  hristlp. 


Petromd^brtion:  Inferior  Surface. — The  inferior  surface  of  the 
$$on  presents  an  irregular  aspect,  and  has  many  holes  in  it 


Fig.  1).  Beginning  near  the  base,  notice,  first,  the  ‘  styloid 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  4  style/  or  pen.  It 
y,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  but  gradually  coalesces 
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with  it  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  This  long  ‘  process 5  descends  with  a 
slight  inclination  forward,  and  gradually  tapers  to  a  sharp  point.  Its 
length  varies  in  different  skulls;  generally  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long. 
In  old  skulls  it  is  sometimes  longer:  there  is  a  skull  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  which  has  a  styloid  process  three  inches  long.  It 
gives  origin  to  three  muscles  and  two  ligaments.  The  muscles  are  for 
the  movement  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx;  they  arise  as  follows: — the 
‘  stylo-pharyngeus/  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base;  the  ‘  st}do-hyoideus/ 
from  the  middle  and  outer  aspect;  and  the  ‘  stylo-glossus/  from  the  front 
of  the  process  (Plate  VIII.  Fig.  1).  To  the  tip  itself  is  attached  the 
‘  stylo-hyoid  ligament/  which  runs  downward  and  forward  to  the  lesser 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  styloid  process  is  nothing  more  than  ossifi¬ 
cation  of  part  of  this  ligament.  The  other  ligament  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  ‘  stylo-maxillary/  which  separates  the  submaxillary  from  the 
parotid  gland.  Lastly,  the  fore  part  of  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  is 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  bony  sheath,  termed  the  ‘  vaginal  process/  about 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  remarked  except  that  it  is  a  continuation  of 
the  plate  of  bone  which  forms  the  hinder  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Between  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes  is  a  hole  termed  the  ‘  stylo¬ 
mastoid  foramen.'  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  1.)  It  gives  exit  to  the  motor  nerve 
of  the  face  (portio  dura),  which  entered  the  bone  at  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  internus.  The  stylo-mastoid  artery,  a  branch  of^SAosterior  auri¬ 
cular,  enters  at  this  foramen,  and  supplies  the  tympa^fff.  If  you  intro¬ 
duce  a  stiff  bristle  into  the  hole,  you  will  probabljn^ibceed  in  passing  it 
through  the  bony  canal  traversed  by  the  ner'fc^pbm  its  entrance  to  its 
exit.  The  canal  is  a  complete  tube  of  ira&J  called  the  ‘  aquseductus 
Fallopii' 33  after  the  anatomist  who  firskdeseribed  it.  (Plate  LIX.)  The 
passage  of  this  nerve  through  the  tenoral  bone  renders  it  liable  to  be 
injured  in  fractures  of  the  base  oiGfcJie  skull,  or  in  disease  of  the  ear; 
and  this  explains  the  paralysi^W^Le  side  of  the  face  which  sometimes 
occurs  under  these  circum^mces. 

On  the  inner  side  o^l&r  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  a  deep  depression 
termed  the  c  jugular  Jjssa.'  This,  with  a  corresponding  part  of  the  occi¬ 
pital  bone,  forms  ^Vroramen  lacerum  posterius.'  (Plate  XX.)  Here  the 
lateral  sinus  tfqtC^its  blood  into  the  commencement  of  the  internal  jugu¬ 
lar  vein,  wf^^  forms  a  great  bulge  and  fills  the  fossa.  Here  also  the 
eighth  p&ik  of  nerves  leaves  the  skull  (through  a  little  notch  In  the  front 

X^Vallopius  was  a  distinguished  Italian  anatomist,  born  1523,  died  1563, 
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part  of  the  foramen  lacerum);  and  here,  one  of  the  posterior  meningeal 
arteries,  a  branch  of  the  occipital,  enters  it.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the 
jugular  fossa,  near  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  we  find  the  minute 
foramen  which  transmits  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve.  In  front  of  the  jugular  fossa  is  the  large  circular  commencement 
of  the  canal  in  the  petrous  bone,  through  which  the  carotid  artery  enters 
the  skull  (4 carotid  canal*).  The  canal  mounts  nearly  perpendicularly 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  turning  forward  and  upward,  emerges  at 
the  apex  of  the  bone.  On  the  plate  of  bone  which  separates  the  jugular 
fossa  from  the  carotid  canal,  there  is  a  minute  foramen  which  transmits 
the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.84  Near  the  apex  is 
a  rough  surface  which  gives  origin  to  the  4  tensor  tympani  *  and  4  levator 
palati*  muscles.  The  apex  itself  presents  nothing  more  than  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  carotid  canal,  and  helps  to  form  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  jagged  hole  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  termed  the  4  foramen  lacerum  me¬ 
dium.*  (Plate  XX.) 

Along  the  sharp  border  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  petrous  portion  remark  the  groove  for  the  4  superior  petrosal  sinus,* 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  lateral  sinus.  The  faintly  indicated 
groove  along  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  surface  is 
for  the  4  inferior  petrosal  sinus.*  The  nearness  of  these  venous  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  explains  the  bl^iOT  from  the  ear 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  fractures  running  through^che  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Connections. — The  temporal  is  conne^J  with  five  bones.  The 
squamous  portion  is  connected  to  the  parielujbone  and  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  by  the  4  temporo-torferal  *  and  4  temporo-splienoidal  * 
sutures,  concerning  which  the  foll^jmg  mechanism  must  be  noticed; 
namely,  that  the  squamous  pajtj0Ferlaps  the  parietal  above,  but  is  itself 
overlapped  by  the  splienoid^elpw — an  arrangement  which  greatly  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  security  oraSe  arch  of  the  skull.  The  mastoid  part  is 
connected,  above,  t/^tjtcr  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  by 
the  4  masto-parietal  * suture,  and,  behind,  to  the  occipital  by  the 
4  masto-occipita^^inure.  The  petrous  part  is  wedged  into  the  base  of 
the  skull  b^Ghn  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.  (Plate  XIX.)  The 
zygomati^$bcess  is  connected  to  the  malar  bone  by  a  strong  suture,  the 


jjd’s  nerve  is  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric;  Jacobson’s  nerve 
is^he^fnpanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
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4  zygomatic/  which  slopes  downward  and  backward.  Lastly,  the  glenoid 
cavity  articulates  with  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the 
living  subject,  an  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  lined  above  and  below  by 
synovial  membrane,  separates  the  two  articular  surfaces,  and  protects  this 
part  of  the  skull  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  under  the  lower  jaw. 

Ossification. — The  temporal  bone  is  developed  from  four  centres  of 
ossification;  namely,  one  for  each  of  the  following  parts: — the  squamous,, 
including  the  zygoma;  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  or  periotic  bone;  the* 
tympanic  or  processus  auditorius;  and  lastly,  the  styloid  process.  Some; 
of  these  remain  permanently  distinct  bones  in  many  of  the  lower  animals;; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  in  the  human  subject  traces  of  the 
union  of  all  are  visible  even  in  advanced  age.  The  most  curious  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  tympanic  part;  it  is  a  simple  ring  of  bone  in  the 
foetus,  grooved  inside  for  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  which 
eventually  grows  out  so  as  to  form  the  meatus  auditorius.  (Nor.  Hum. 
Ost.  Nos.  34  and  43.)  In  the  foetus,  the  mastoid  part  is  very  small,  and 
gradually  enlarges  toward  puberty  by  the  formation  of  the  mastoid  cells. 
The  styloid  part  is  for  a  long  time  cartilaginous  after  birth,  and  ossifies 
slowly  with  age.  The  ossification  of  the  squamous  part  commences  about 
the  eighth  week  of  foetal  life;  of  the  petrous  and  mastoid,  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  months;  of  the  tympanic  ring,  about  the  third  month;  of 
the  styloid  process,  after  puberty. 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  th|Kpfetrous  portion  (on 
which  part  of  the  brain  lies)  inward ;  the  zygom^Xpmich  articulates  with 
the  malar)  forward,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  i^nward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  whkeS*i4n  the  temporal  bone  very 
rarely  articulates  with  the  frontal,  but  thi&  abnormality  appears  to  be  less 
rare  in  some  colored  races.  In  the||tjm.  Ost.  Ser.  it  may  be  seen  in  four 
skulls  of  natives  of  New  Caled<^^)Nos.  1159,  1160,  1161  and  1146;  in 
two  Australian  skulls.  Nos.  I^ra8>i071,  as  well  as  in  two  remarkably  long 
skulls  in  the  General  Os^Ser:  Nos.  126,  127.  Some  of  these  abnormali¬ 
ties  may  be  explainqd^ry  referring  to  Plate  XVIII.  Pig.  5,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  wl^^ihese  bones  meet,  is  the  anterior  lateral  fontanelle. 
Here  there  is  qh^^lonally  developed  a  small  Wormian  bone  called  the 
‘  Epipteric  (General  Ost.  Ser.  No.  116.)  If  the  epipteric  bone 

unite  tojqjfcker  the  sphenoid  or  parietal,  the  articulation  is  normal,  but 
if  to  >theVirontal  or  temporal,  it  is  abnormal;  in  the  Orang  Outan  the 
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temporal  bone  articulates  with  the  frontal  normally,  and  this  is  also  the 
case  in  nearly  all  the  monkeys. 

It  seems  curious  that  the  Howling  Monkey  (Mycetes  laniger)  has 
these  articulations  similar  to  those  of  man. 

Notice  the  immense  zygomatic  arch  in  the  skeleton  of  the  manatee. 
(No.  2647.) 

In  crocodiles  the  tympanic  cavity  is  completely  walled  in  by  bone;  so 
that  they  hear  by  vibrations  communicated  through  bony  substance. 

In  all  the  Mammalia,  and  in  them  alone,  the  lower  jaw  articulates 
directly  with  the  temporal  bone.  By  referring  to  No.  12  in  the  Nor. 
Hum.  Ost.  the  tympanic  bone  and  membrane  in  the  foetus  may  be  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  fissura  Glaseri  is  open  widely,  and  the 
processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  lies  in  it.  In  all  Mammalia  the  malleus 
remains  very  small  and  becomes  cut  off  from  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the 
outgrowth  of  the  tympanic  bone;  but  in  birds  (see  Sep.  Ser.)  the  malleus 
becomes  largely  developed,  projects  between  the  squamous  and  tympanic 
bones,  and,  under  the  name  of  ‘  quadrate  bone/  comes  to  support  and 
form  the  articulation  for  the  lower  jaw. 


SPHENOID  BONE. 
(Plates  X.,  XI.) 


Constituent  Parts. — The  sphenoid  b*^©is  so  called  because  it  is 
wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull  bet\|eeA^l  the  other  bones  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  (Gcprjv,  a  wedge,  eidos,  form)C  \i/it  not  only  enters  into  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  @3  orbits,  the  temples,  and  the  nasal 
passages,  but  is  connected  witB0ll  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  many 
of  those  of  the  face,  one  caMwJbe  surprised  that  it  is  a  difficult  bone  to 
understand.  Fortunate  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  bat 

with  extended  wing^ sjKhat  we  can  shape  our  description  accordingly. 
It  presents,  then-^1.  A  body,  or  central  part;  2.  The  two  greater  wings; 
3.  The  two  lessenings;  4.  The  pterygoid  processes,  which  make  the  two 
legs  of  th^d^S 

Bocftj^vFour  Surfaces. — Commencing  with  the  body,  we  must  ex¬ 
aminees  four  surfaces — a  4  superior/  and  6  inferior/  an  ‘  anterior/  and  a 
posterior/ 
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The  superior  surface  of  the  body  (Plate  X.  Pig.  1)  comprises  what  is 
seen  of  the  body  on  the  inside  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  There  is  a  deep 
depression  in  it,  termed  the  ‘  pituitary  fossa/  which  lodges  the  ‘  pituitary  * 
body.35  Another  name  given  to  it  is  the  ‘sella  turcica/  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.  In  front  of  it  is  an  eminence,  termed  the 
‘  olivary  process/  from  its  olive-like  shape.  This  process  supports  the  com¬ 
missure  of  the  optic  nerve  which  makes  a  slight  transverse  groove  (the 
‘  optic  groove  9)  upon  it,  leading  on  each  side  to  the  ‘  optic  foramen , 
through  which  the  nerve  enters  the  orbit.  In  frpnt  of  the  olivary  process 
is  a  smooth  and  slightly  concave  surface,  which  supports  the  roots  of  the 
olfactory  bulbs,  and  terminates  in  the  middle  line  in  the  ‘ethmoidal 
spine/  which  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Each  side  of  the  ‘  body ,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by  a  broad 
groove  which  winds  upward  in  a  gentle  curve,  and  lodges  the  internal 
carotid  artery  as  it  passes  through  the  ‘  cavernous  sinus 9  after  entering 
the  skull;  generally,  a  little  tubercle,  called  the  ‘middle  clinoid  process/ 
rises  from  the  side  of  the  groove.  In  some  skulls  this  tubercle  is  long 
enough  to  unite  with  the  apex  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  so  that  the 
artery,  in  emerging  from  the  groove,  passes  through  a  ring  of  bone.  The 
two  ‘  clinoid ,  processes  on  each  side  give  attachment  to  the  ‘  tentorium 
cerebelli/  The  pituitary  fossa  is  bounded  behind  by  a  square  plate  of  bone, 
which,  as  it  represents  the  back  of  the  saddle,  is  termp^the  ‘dorsum 
sellse/  The  corners  of  this  plate  project  and  form  are  called  the 
‘  posterior  clinoid  processes/ — thus  named  from  th^^fencied  resemblance 
to  bed-posts.  These  are  directly  opposite  to  ^anterior  clinoid  pro¬ 
cesses/  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  posterior  surface  of  the 

plate  slopes  very  obliquely  backward,  ctaftnuous  with  the  basilar  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  forms  inclined  plane  which  supports 
the  ‘pons  Varolii.’  Lastly,  in  the  ^e  of  the  plate  there  is  generally  a 
notch  which  transmits  the  sixthJJWe. 

The  posterior  surface  of  fl&yrody  is  connected  with  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  h^oraJig  subjects  by  cartilage,  in  adults  by  bone, 
so  that  after  a  certaimagMt  is  impossible  to  separate  the  ‘  basilar  suture 9 
without  the  saw.  ^fiS^ection  shows  well  the  structure  of  this  part  of  the 

yen  to  it  by  Galen,  who  thought  that  it  secreted  the  ‘  pituita,  ’ 
is  passed  down  into  the  throat  through  the  small  foramina 
which  are  ofienSound  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  (‘De  usu  partium,’  lib.  ix.cap.  1). 
Its  funcHphs  are  not  even  yet  understood;  it  is  generally  classed  as  a  ‘  ductless’  or 
larS§^nd,  ’  i 


35  This  nami 
or  mucus,  an 


‘  vasc^lan 


’  along  with  the  spleen  and  thyroid  body. 
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base  of  the  skull;  namely,  two  plates  of  compact  bone  separated  by  about 

of  an  inch  of  cancellous  tissue  or  ‘  diploe/  Thus  the  bone  is  light 
and  shocks  transmitted  to  the  base  of  the  skull  are  broken.  (Plate  XI. 
Fig.  1.) 

Cornua  Sphenoidalia. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  body  (Plate 
X.  Fig.  2)  fits  the  posterior  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  It  presents  in 
the  middle  line  a  perpendicular  plate  of  bone  termed  the  ‘  rostrum/ 
This  forms  part  of  the  bony  septum  of  the  nose,  and  is  connected  in  front 
with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  below  with  the 
vomer;  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  1.  The  surface  of  bone  on 
each  side  of  the  rostrum  is  completed  by  two  plates  of  bone,  one  on  each 
side,  termed  the  ‘ cornua  sphenoidalia ’  or  ‘sphenoidal  turbinated  bones/ 
Although  apparently  integral  parts  of  the  sphenoid,  yet  these  little  bones 
are  formed  each  from  a  special  centre  of  ossification,  are  distinct  in  early 


Fig.  14.— Cornua  Sphenoi  Fig.  15. 

life,  and  remain  separable  till  adult  age.  The  ann^^lrawing  (Fig. 
14)  shows  the  ‘  cornua  sphenoidalia 9  removed  in  a  perf&t  state.  The  ros¬ 
trum  of  the  sphenoid  would  fit  into  the  gap  between  them.  .  Each  cornu 
is  triangular  with  the  apex  downward.  completely  walls  in  the 

sphenoidal  cell  of  its  own  side,  except  at  #tKe  Ripper  part,  where  there  is  a 
round  opening  in  the  base  of  the  corl^  wnich  admits  air  from  the  upper 
meatus  of  the  nose.  Fig.  15  repreOts  one  of  the  cornua  seen  from  the 
surface  toward  the  sphenoidakMl.  It  shows  the  thin  scales  of  bone 
which  project  into  the  cel^  and  assist  in  lining  its  walls.  However,  it  is 
right  to  state  that  these  $o|wa  sphenoidalia  are  rarely  met  with  perfect. 
In  consequence  of  tl^iijcoalescence  with  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  and 
palate  bones,  they  agj^generally  broken  in  the  process  of  separation,  so  that 
there  appears  in^^st  sphenoid  bones  a  large  irregular  hole  leading  into 
the  cell;  a^yG^n  on  one  side  of  Plate  X.  Fig.  2. 

Spheroidal  Cells  . — Next  come  the  ‘sphenoidal  cells 9  or  sinuses. 
These  am  large  air  cavities  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  generally  two  in 
numbed  and  separated  by  a  more  or  less  complete  perpendicular  parti- 
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tion.  (Plate  XXIII.  Figs.  1  and  2.)  Like  the  other  air-cells  in  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  they  are  not  developed  in  young  subjects;  but  in  the  adult 
they  gradually  become  large  enough  to  excavate  the  whole  body  of  the 
bone.  The  air  is  admitted  freely  into  them  from  the  upper  meatus  of 
the  nose  through  an  opening  in  the  front  wall  of  each  sinus;  and  they  are 
lined  with  a  prolongation  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  This 
communication  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  with  the  nasal  cavities  explains 
how  bleeding  from  the  nose  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  fracture  through 
the  base  of  the  skull, — that  is,  through  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

Lastly,  the  sides  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  are  hollowed  out 
into  two  or  three  small  air-cells,  one  below  the  other.  (Plate  X.  Fig.  2.) 
Of  these,  the  upper,  one  or  more,  are  roofed  in  by  corresponding  cells  of 
the  ethmoid  bone;  and  the  lower  by  a  corresponding  cell  in  the  orbital 
process  of  the  palate  bone. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  body  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  1)  assists  in  forming 
the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossae;  and  the  posterior  part  of  this  surface,  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  looks  toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  c  guttural ,  sur¬ 
face.  A  portion  of  the  vertical  plate  or  ‘  rostrum 9  is  seen  here  also.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  expanded  a  little  toward  its  base.  Now  it  is  this  lower 
part  of  the  rostrum  which  is  connected  with  the  vomer,  and  the  mode  of 
connection  is  rather  singular.  The  rostrum  fits  into  a  deep  cleft  be¬ 
tween  the  two  plates  or  ‘  wings 9  of  the  vomer,  and  thus^awes  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  from  which  this  bone  passes  forward  and  fo:mQ*^ne  septum  of  the 
nose.  But  the  chief  thing  to  notice  on  this  is  a  process  or  scale 

of  bone  which  projects  horizontally  inward^  on-  each  side,  from  the  base 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  These  are  tWmea  the  ‘  vaginal  processes/ 
and  their  free  edges  rise  just  enough  ttSVfllow  the  edges  of  the  vomer  to 
slide  beneath  them.  This  is  anothe^ontrivance  which  fixes  the  vomer. 
Lastly,  each  of  these  plates  is  trapsed  by  a  small  groove,  or  perhaps  a 
complete  canal,  termed  the  ‘^^go-palatine  canal/  which  transmits  the 
pterygo-palatine  artery,  iffid  *a  posterior  branch  (the  pharyngeal  nerve) 
from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  The  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  maxillary,  runs>4lj5m  before  backward,  and  supplies  the  top  of  the 
pharynx  and  tl^  Eustachian  tube. 

So  much^^t"  be  anterior,  posterior,  superior,  and  inferior  surfaces  of 
the  body  ome  sphenoid.  All  that  we  have  to  remark  concerning  the  sides 
of  the^body  is,  that  they  are  grooved  for  the  carotid  artery,  and  that  the 
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smooth  plate  of  the  body  in  front  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  contributes  to 
form  a  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  (Plate  XXII.) 

Lesser  Wings. — The  lesser  wings  (or  orbito-sphenoids)  project  trans¬ 
versely  from  the  upper  part  of  each  side  of  the  body.  (Plate  X.  Fig.  1.) 
Their  upper  surface  is  smooth  and  flat,  and  supports  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain;  their  lower  surface  overhangs  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit:  hence  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  ‘  orbital  wings/  Their  anterior  margins  are  serrated  and  articu¬ 
late  with  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone;  their  posterior  margins 
are  free,  and  in  life  fit  into  the  great  fissure  (of  Sylvius)  between  the  an¬ 
terior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Their  base  is  traversed  by  the 
c  foramen  opticum/  through  which  pass  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic 
artery  into  the  orbit.  This  foramen  should  be  described  rather  as  a  short 
canal  directed  outward  and  forward.  Toward  the  ‘  sella  Turcica *  each 
wing  projects  considerably  in  the  form  of  a  blunt  angle,  termed  the  ‘  ante¬ 
rior  clinoid  process  and  between  this  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  there 
is  either  a  deep  notch  or  a  complete  ring  for  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

Greater  Wings. —  The  ‘  greater  wings/  sometimes  called  the  ‘  tem¬ 
poral  9  (or  alisphenoids),  project  from  the  lower  part  of  each  side  of  the 
body.  Each  wing  presents  three  surfaces,  which  respectively  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  the  orbit,  and  the  temple.  The 
‘  cerebral  surface  *  is  concave,  and  marked  by  th^^volutions  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  ‘orbital  surface*  iQf smooth  quadrilateral 
plate  which  forms  more  than  half  of  the  outeirWall  of  the  orbit.  (Plate 
XVI.  Fig.  2.)  Of  the  four  borders  of  thywme,  notice  that  the  superior 
articulates  with  the  frontal  bone,  and^p^nterior  with  the  malar  bone  ; 
while  the  posterior  enters  into  the^om^ation  of  the  ‘  sphenoidal  fissure  * 
and  the  inferior  into  the  ‘ sph@bmaxillary *  fissure.  The  ‘temporal 
surface  *  is  divided  into  two  uncial  parts  by  a  transverse  ‘  crest  *  of  bone; 
of  these,  the  upper  and  la^M^ne  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and 
gives  origin  to  part  of  j^^temporal  muscle:  the  lower  one,  which  is  more 
horizontal,  forms  ^aiy^of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  gives  origin  to  one 
head  of  the  ‘  plgj^goideus  externus.*  The  posterior  angle  of  the  great 
wing  termination  a  sharp  process  termed  the  ‘  spinous  process/  which  fits 
into  the  ^s^between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone,  ^^y^ives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower 
jaWjj^i  well  as  origin  to  the  ‘  laxator  tympani  *  muscle. 

lenoidal  Fissure. — The  greater  wings  are  separated  from  the 
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lesser  by  a  broad  and  long  fissure,  termed  the  ‘  sphenoidal  fissure/  which 
leads  from  the  cranial  cavity  into  the  orbit,  and  transmits  nerves  to  the* 
eye  and  its  appendages.  The  sphenoidal  fissure  gives  passage  to  the  third 
and  fourth  nerves,  to  the  first  or  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth,, 
a  few  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  also  to  the  ophthalmic 
vein.  Immediately  below  the  inner  end  of  this  fissure  is  the  ‘  foramen 
rotundum/  which  transmits  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  Farther  back  and  more  external  is  the  ‘  foramen  ovale/  which 
transmits  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  lesser  pe¬ 
trosal  nerve,  and  the  small  meningeal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery.  Near  the  spinous  process  is  the  ‘foramen  spinosum/  through 
which  the  ‘  arteria  meningea  media 9  enters  the  skull.  Besides  the  foramina, 
in  the  greater  wing,  there  is  often  one  (near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sphe¬ 
noidal  fissure)  which  leads  into  the  orbit,  and  transmits  a  branch  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  There  is  often  another  between  the  foramen 
spinosum  and  the  foramen  ovale,  through  which  a  small  vein  passes;  this 
is  termed  the  ‘  foramen  Vesalii/ 

Pterygoid  Processes. — The  ‘pterygoid  processes 9  descend  nearly 
perpendicularly  from  the  under  part  of  the  bone, — one  on  either  side, 
and  act  as  buttresses  which  support  the  upper  jaw  bones.  Each  process 
consists  of  two  parts  termed  the  ‘  internal 9  and  ‘  external  ptervgoid 9  plates. 
These  are  united  in  front,  but  diverge  from  one  another  ^mpiVd,  forming 
a  deep  interval  called  the  ‘  pterygoid  fossa/  At  its  la\A£lpart  the  ‘  ptery¬ 
goid  fossa ,  presents  a  deep  notch  which  in  the  comM^te  skull  is  filled  up 
by  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone.  The  external  plate  is  broader  than 
the  internal  and  gives  origin  to  the  ‘pt^^mdeus  externus  *  and  the 
‘  pterygoideus  internus 9  muscles  on  its  eternal  and  internal  surfaces  re¬ 
spectively.  These  muscles  cause  the igrOling  movement  in  mastication. 
Its  outer  surface  also  forms  the  flratonw  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Respecting 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  njy^erthat  it  forms  the  lateral  and  part  of 
the  superior  boundary  of  j^efrokterior  opening  of  the  nose,  and  that  it  has 
a  crescent-shaped  margin  x^ve,  leaving  room  for  the  cartilage  of  the  Eu¬ 
stachian  tube.  At  thjfcpoot  of  this  plate  is  a  shallow  groove  called  the 
‘  scaphoid  fossa 9  vtefelr  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  tensor  palati 9  muscle,  the  ten¬ 
don  of  which plaw^round  a  notch  on  the  ‘  hamular 9  process  at  the  end  of 
the  internah  prarygoid  plate.  Behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  upper 
jaw  we  jstinctly  feel  this  hamular  process.  Lastly,  through  the  base 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  a  long  canal,  the  ‘  pterygoid  *  or  ‘  Vidian/ 
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runs  from  before  backward,  and  transmits  the  ‘Vidian*36  (‘  great  petrosal*) 
nerve  and  artery. 

Look  now  at  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  observe 
a  plate  of  bone,  standing  off  like  a  side  buttress  which  connects  it  with  the 
greater  wing.  The  plane  of  this  plate  forms  a  smooth  surface,  termed 
the  ‘  spheno-maxillary,*  and  nearly  corresponds  in  direction  with  that  of 
the  ‘orbital  surface’  of  the  greater  wing.  (Plate  X.  Fig.  2.)  We  draw 
special  attention  to  this  plate,  and  give  it  the  special  name  of  spheno¬ 
maxillary  surface  because  it  constitutes  the  posterior  wall  of  a  deep  fossa, 
termed  the  ‘spheno-maxillary,*  which,  in  the  perfect  skull,  intervenes 
between  the  sphenoid  and  superior  maxillary  bones. 

Connections. — The  sphenoid  is  connected  with  twelve  bones,  includ¬ 
ing  all  those  of  the  cranium  and  five  of  the  face.  The  ‘  body  *  is  connected 
behind  with  the  occipital  bone  by  the  basilar  suture;  in  front  with  the 
ethmoid  bone,  the  two  palate  bones,  and  the  vomer.  The  ‘  lesser  wing  * 
is  connected  to  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone:  the  ‘greater  wing* 
is  connected  to  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  by  a  rugged  surface  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  to 
the  squamous  and  petrous  parts  of  the  temporal  bone;  and  to  the  malar 
bone.  Lastly,  the  pterygoid  processes  are  connected  with  the  palate 
bones.87 

Ossification. — In  the  early  foetus  the  sphenoid  boh^ccmsists  of  several 
parts.  The  posterior  part  of  the  body,  termed  Scientific  anatomists, 
the  ‘  basisphenoid  *  or  ‘  post-sphenoid,*  is  ossifieff^om  two  centres,  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  sella  Turcica.  Later  (^another  pair  of  centres  (one 
on  each  side  of  the  former)  appear,  mak(n^m  all  four  for  the  basisphenoid 
part.  X 

The  greater  wings,  termed  ‘  alispnenoids,*  have  each  a  distinct  centre, 
from  which  the  external  ptery|wx  plates  are  also  ossified. 

The  front  part  of  the  ermed  ‘  presphenoid,*  has  two  centres;  its 

lesser  wings  (orbito-sph^nVms)  each  have  one  ossific  nucleus. 

Lastly,  the  interVaj)  pterygoid  plates  and  the  sphenoidal  turbinated 
bones  have  eachfi^Jfr'  separate  nucleus  of  ossification.  The  bone  then  as 
a  whole  has  fmA$en  centres. 

- VST - ; - 

36  Vidi^^pius  was  a  professor  at  Paris,  and  physician  to  Francis  I. 

37  In  som^skulls,  in  which  the  malar  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  snJJ^p-maxillary  fissure,  the  sphenoid  meets  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  In 
siKilr^Jbeptional  skulls  the  sphenoid  would  be  connected  with  seven  bones  of  the 
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As  the  preceding  description  may  appear  a  little  confusing  to  a  be¬ 
ginner,  the  following  plan  will  explain  it  better,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
fresh  the  memory  on  the  chief  elements  of  the  entire  bone.38 


PLAN  OF  THE  OSSIFIC  CENTRES  OF  THE  SPHENOID  BONE. 

Cornu  Sphenoidale  Cornu  Sphenoidale 

{Sphenoidal  turbinated ).  {Sphenoidal  turbinated ). 
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Front  oe  Body 
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Lesser  Wing 
( Orbito-sphenoid). 
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Greater  Wing 

{Alisphenoid) 

and  external  pterygoid  plate. 
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Back  of  Body. 
{Basisphenoid). 
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2  Greater  Wing 
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and  external  pterygoid  plate. 
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Internal  Pterygoid  Plate 
{Pterygoid). 
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Internal  Pterygoid  Plate 
{Pterygoid). 

1 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  top  of  the  great  the  sphe¬ 

noid,  passing  up  between  the  frontal  and  temporal  bon^f4rticulates  with 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Ifi&e  union  of  these  two 
bones  separates  the  temporal  from  the  frontah-oJn  those  types  of  men 
where  the  forehead  slopes  backward,  thefejjcmes  approximate,  and  in 
some  cases  actually  articulate  with  each^ther.  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  Nos. 
1159,  1160,  1161,  and  1146.)  The  siW  and  strength  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  bear  a  direct  relati^MI)  the  development  of  the  pterygoid 
muscles  which  cause  the  movements  of  mastication;  conse¬ 

quently,  it  is  highly  develuptfdyn  ruminants  (see  skulls  of  the  deer  and  ox). 

In  old  skulls  the  sph^^dal  cells  often  extend  into  part  of  the  basilar 

process  of  the  oecipitjCWbone.  In  the  chimpanzee  the  sphenoidal  cells 

extend  far  into  the(a^phenoid  and  pterygoid  bones. 

- — - - . . 1 _ _ _ _ _ 

38  The  cornua ^phenoidalia  begin  to  ossify  about  the  time  of  birth,  and  do  not 
unite  to  the  bod^  of  the  bone  till  the  age  of  puberty.  The  internal  pterygoid  plates 
are  devdoj^wrom  membrane,  and  begin  to  ossify  about  the  fourth  month.  For  full 
inforiWrag?on  the  development  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  see  Meckel’s  ‘  Archiv,’  B.  1, 
and  (Min’s  *  Anatomy/  8th  edition. 
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THE  ETHMOID  BONE. 


(Plate  XI.  Figs.  2  and  3.) 

Constituent  Parts. — This  remarkably  light  and  spongy  bone  con¬ 
tains  the  organ  of  smell.  It  occupies  the  interval  between  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  cranium, 
the  orbit,  and  the  nose.  It  appears,  at  first  sight,  complicated;  but  it 
is  simple  when  one  understands  the  plan  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
plate,  which  forms  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull;  of  a  central  perpendicu¬ 
lar  plate  which  forms  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose;  and  of  two  ‘  lateral 
masses '  containing  the  air-cells.  Each  of  these  must  be  examined  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Cribriform  Plate. — The  horizontal  plate  fits  into  the  4  notch 9  be¬ 
tween  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone;  and  completes  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  (Plate  XIX.)  It  is  called  the  ‘ cribriform 
plate 9  ( cribrum ,  rjOjJios,  a  sieve),  because  it  is  perforated  by  holes  for  the 
passage  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  High  above  it  rises  a  crest  of  bone, 
termed,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cock's  comb,  the  ‘  crista  galli.'  This, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  perpendicular  plate,  ^S^ally  rises  from 
behind,  swells  out  as  it  proceeds,  and  stopping  sud^yljr  short,  presents  a 
broken  edge  which  is  connected  to  the  frontal  hd*Q> 

The  ‘  crista  galli 9  serves  for  the  attachm^pbf  the  ‘  falx  cerebri.'  It 
varies  in  size,  and  has  often  a  sligjit  inclination.  Sometimes  it 

contains  an  air-cell.  The  cribriforn*  pmte  does  not  come  up  to  the  level 
of  the  lateral  masses,  but  lies  at  thq^Htom  of  a  deep  groove  (‘  olfactory 
groove'),  which,  being  divided  l^the  crista  galli  in  the  middle,  forms  in 
the  perfect  skull  two  recessegJ^ph  lodge  and  support  the  olfactory  lobes 
of  the  brain.  The  foranm^t  the  bottom  are  arranged  on  each  side  in 
three  somewhat  irresrtrisfcjrows, — an  outer,  an  inner,  and  a  middle.  Pass 
bristles  down  these  h^s,  and  you  will  find  that  the  inner  and  the  outer 
rows  lead  resngM^ely  to  the  c  olfactory  canals'  on  the  perpendicular 
plate  and  4tl^^crpper  spongy  bones;  while  the  middle  holes  run  simply 
through^&^ribriform  plate.  These  three  rows  of  holes  correspond  to 
the  tl^ee  sets  of  olfactory  nerves:  namely,  those  that  ramify  on  the  sep- 
tuihQ|h#se  that  ramify  on  the  spongy  bones,  and  those  that  supply  the 
of  the  nose.  (Plate  XXIII.  Figs.  1  and  2.)  Close  to  the  front  of 
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the  ‘  crista  galli 9  is  a  long  ‘  slit/  rather  than  a  hole,  which  gives  passage 
to  the  ‘  nasal  nerve 9  (a  branch  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  pair),  which 
confers  common  sensation  upon  the  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the  skin 
of  the  nose. 

Perpendicular  Plate.—The  perpendicular  plate  descends  from  the 
cribriform  plate  and  assists  in  forming  the  septum  of  the  nose.  Notice 
the  numerous  grooves  and  canals  on  its  surface,  for  the  passage  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  Its  connections  are  well  shown  in  Plate  XXIII.  Pig.  1. 
Behind,  it  is  connected  along  a  sloping  line  with  the  6  rostrum 9  of  the 
sphenoid  and  the  vomer:  in  front,  it  is  connected  with  the  nasal  spine 
of  the  frontal  and  the  crest  of  the  two  nasal  bones,  of  which  it  mainly 
supports  the  arch.  The  triangular  gap  in  the  septum  in  the  dry  skull  is. 
filled  up,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  central  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

Lateral  Masses. — The  ‘  lateral  masses 9  of  the  ethmoid  (Pig.  16)  are 
made  up  of  irregular  air-cells,  surrounded  by  paper-like  walls  of  bone. 
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nerve  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels;  the  ‘  posterior '  gives  passage 
to  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels. 

Turbinated  Bones  and  Meatus.— On  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lat¬ 
eral  mass  we  observe  two  thin  plates  of  bone  standing  out,  one  below  the 
other,  and  slightly  curled,  like  a  turbinated  shell.  These  are  the  ‘  tur¬ 
binated  9  or  ‘  spongy 9  bones  of  the  ethmoid  (Plate  XI.  Fig.  3),  and  can  be 
properly  seen  only  in  a  divided  skull.  The  ‘  superior 9  is  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  and  does  not  reach  so  far  forward  as  the  other,  which  is  called 
the  ‘  middle/  because  there  is  a  third  or  ‘ inferior  turbinated'  bone,  still 
lower  down  in  the  nose;  but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  ethmoid.  Now 
the  spaces  left  between  these  turbinated  bones  and  the  lateral  masses  are 
called  respectively  the  superior  and  middle  ‘  meatus,'  or  passages  of  the 
nose.  Each  is  distinct  from  the  other,  and  leads  to  its  own  particular 
cavities,  and  to  no  other.  The  superior  meatus,  being  farther  back  than 
the  middle,  leads  into  the  sphenoidal  cell,  and  into  the  posterior  eth¬ 
moidal  cells.  The  middle  meatus  leads  into  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells, 
and  also  to  the  frontal  cells,  along  a  funnel-shaped  canal  (‘  infundibu¬ 
lum  ')  which  traverses  the  foremost  of  the  ethmoidal.  (Plate  XXIII. 
Pig.  2.) 

Unciform  Process. — Lastly,  from  the  anterior  part  of  each  lateral 
mass  an  irregular  plate  of  bone  descends  almost  p^^ndicularly,  and 
terminates  in  a  kind  of  hook;  hence  it  is  called  tl^S^ticiform89  process ' 
(Plate  XI.  Fig.  3).  By  referring  to  Plate  XXU^sjPig.  2,  it  is  seen  that 
this  process  is  connected  with  the  inferior  spo/Ts^bone,  and  with  the  thin 
walls  of  the  ‘  antrum'  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  it  chiefly  assists  in 
narrowing  the  orifice  of  this  great  air-d^vpy^ 

Connections. — The  ethmoid  connected  with  thirteen  bones, 
namely, — behind,  with  the  sphenmcrand  two  palate  bones;  above,  with  the 
frontal;  below,  with  the  two  mperior  maxillary;  in  front,  with  the  two 
lachrymal  bones.  The  gSsrag&ctfcular  plate  is  connected  behind  with  the 
vomer,  and  in  front  ■  Le  two  nasal  bones.  Lastly,  the  unciform  pro¬ 
cess  on  each  side  i^c<Jnnected  with  the  inferior  spongy  bone  and  the 
superior  maxill^i^J 

OssificatibtS — Until  the  middle  of  foetal  life  the  ethmoid  is  all  carti¬ 
lage.  Os&Jyttion  begins  about  the  fifth  month,  by  a  centre  for  each 
of  the  lateral  parts,  and  gradually  extends  into  the  two  upper  turbinated 

v  ^Q>hl  ‘unciform  process’  is  almost  always  broken  in  taking  the  skull  to  pieces.; 
but*, it  is  evident  enough  in  a  good  section  of  the  nasal  cavities. 
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bones  (ethmo-turbinals).  Within  a  year  after  birth  another  centre  ap¬ 
pears  for  the  perpendicular  and  cribriform  plates  (mesethmoid) .  An 
arrest  in  the  progressive  ossification  of  the  perpendicular  plate  occasions  a 
‘pug  nose/  In  the  foetus  at  birth  there  are  no  ethmoid  cells;  these  are 
not  formed  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year. 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  man  the  rule  is  that  there  are  three 
turbinated  bones  on  each  side;  sometimes  there  is  a  fourth,  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and  higher  up  at  the  back  part.  This  fourth  bone  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  some  colored  races  where  the  sense  of  smell  is  notori¬ 
ously  acute. 

The  curled  plates  of  the  turbinated  bones  are  covered  by  a  very  vas¬ 
cular  membrane.  The  upper  ones  afford  an  extensive  surface  upon 
which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distributed  after  their  passage  through  the 
cribriform  plate.  By  the  variation  of  the  extent  of  surface  of  these  bones 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  the  capability 
of  warming  the  air  on  its  way  through  the  nose  to  the  lungs  are  regulated. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  remarkably  keen  in  the  deer  tribe  and  carnivora, 
and  their  spongy  bones  are  developed  in  proportion.  It  is  curious  that 
they  should  both  in  a  measure  depend  for  a  living  upon  the  development 
of  the  same  sense,  the  one  to  avoid  its  enemies,  and  the  other4  to  find  its 
prey. 


*6 


The  spongy  bones  on  which  the  nerves  of  smell  are  ^^feributed  and 
those  which  are  only  covered  by  a  vascular  membran^Q^e  widely  differ¬ 
entiated  in  their  conformation  in  the  lower  anim  _n  the  seal,  for  in¬ 
stance  (Nos.  3934,  3935A),  which  inhabits  the^Qdc  regions  and  neces¬ 
sarily  breathes  intensely  cold  air,  the  infemcApongy  bones  subdivide 
into  a  multitude  of  plates  and  afford  a  v^^surface  on  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  a  profusion  of  blood-vessels  wl^jp.  warm  the  air  before  entering 
the  lungs.  The  surface  of  these  has  been  estimated  at  about  120 

square  inches  in  each  nostril;  ^^pgitudinal  section  of  such  a  nostril  has 
the  appearance  of  being  (af&ijde'tely  plugged  by  the  convoluted  warming 
plates  of  the  lower  spopgy-^one;  while  those  on  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  distributed^frave  a  different  form  and  are  further  back  and 
separated  by  a  sligtfb^merval  from  the  others. 

There  is  noyeihmoid  bone  in  serpents,  but  the  olfactory  filaments  are 
spread  out  qA  a  plicated  mucous  membrane. 


& 


BONES  OF  THE  FACE. 


There  are  fourteen  bones  of  the  face;  namely,  the  two  superior  max*- 
illary,  the  two  malar,  the  two  nasal,  the  two  lachrymal,  the  two  inferior 
spongy,  the  two  palate,  the  vomer,  and  the  inferior  maxilla. 


SUPERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 


(Plate  XII.) 

Constituent  Parts. — This  bone  gives  much  character  to  the  human 
face,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  framework.  It  is  exceedingly 
irregular  in  shape,  and,  besides  forming  sockets  for  the  teeth,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  nose,  the  orbit,  the  cheek,  the  palate.  For 
convenience  of  description,  we  divide  it  into  a  ‘  which  is  hollowed 

out  into  a  large  air-cavity,  called  the  ‘  anting  and  four  outstanding 
‘processes*;  namely,  the  ‘alveolar/  whichJi^Mfc  the  teeth;  the  ‘palatine/ 
which  forms  part  of  the  hard  palate;  th^rvteasal/  which  assists  in  form¬ 
ing  the  nose;  and  the  ‘malar/  which^mjpMo  form  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek. 

Body:  Walls  of  Antrumy^eet  us  take  the  ‘  body  *  first,  and  learn 
its  various  relations  well,  for  it  is  a  part  of  great  surgical  interest,  being 
liable  to  many  diseasesJseC^rmg  surgical  operations.  The  first  thing  to 
observe  is,  that  thejv^y which  bound  its  cavity  have  four  aspects:  one 
— namely,  the  froii^-looks  toward  the  cheek;  another,  the  upper,  looks 
toward  the  oi^fe  a  third,  the  inner,  looks  toward  the  nose;  and  a 
fourth,  beluM)  looks  toward  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Therefore,  when  a 
morbic^rowth  forms  in  the  antrum,  and  distends  it,  any  one  or  more  of 
these  wafts  may  be  protruded.  They  are  all  very  thin,  the  orbital  espe- 
but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  they  are  thicker  in  the  child 
^^hSn  in  the  adult. 

>t  Antrum:  Anterior  Wall. — The  anterior  wall  of  the  ‘  antrum  *  is  that 
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which  is  generally  removed  to  take  out  a  morbid  growth  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  through  which  we  tap  the  antrum  to  let  out  pus,  or  any  fluid 
that  may  have  accumulated  there;  cysts  in  the  antrum  being  by  no  means 
uncommon.  There  is  a  depression  in  it,  called  the  ‘  canine  fossa, 9  a  little 
outside  the  eminence  of  the  canine  tooth;  and  above  this  is  the  ‘  infra¬ 
orbital  foramen/  or  termination  of  the  ‘  infra-orbital  canal/  which  trans¬ 
mits  the  4  infra-orbital 9  nerve  and  artery.  The  canine  fossa  gives  origin 
to  the  ‘levator  anguli  oris/  Above  the  infra-orbital  foramen  arises  the 
‘levator  labii  superioris/  and  more  internally  the  ‘compressor  naris/ 

Antrum:  Posterior  Wall. — The  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is 
convex,  and  bulges  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.40  There  are  several  small 
holes  in  it,  leading#  to  canals  (‘dental  canals 9)  which  transmit  the  pos¬ 
terior  dental  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  the  superior 
dental  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Lower  down  it  has 
a  very  rough  surface,  just  behind  the  wisdom  tooth,  called  the  ‘  tuber¬ 
osity/  by  which  it  is  firmly  connected  to  the  palate  bone;  and  along  the 
inner  edge  of  this  surface  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  2)  is  a  groove,  which,  with  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  forms  the  ‘  posterior  palatine 
canal/  for  the  passage  of  the  descending  palatine  nerve  and  artery. 

Antrum:  Superior  Wall. — The  superior  wall  of  the  antrum  slopes 
downward  and  outward,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Like  the  other 
walls  of  the  antrum,  it  is  thin  enough  to  be  translucent.  e  here  the 

‘  infra-orbital  canal/  for  the  passage  of  the  superior  raCfiilary  nerve  and 
infra-orbital  artery.  It  commences  behind  as  a  grocjjQ^but  soon  becomes 
a  canal,  which  terminates  on  the  front  wall  ofW  antrum,  just  below 
the  edge  of  the  orbit.  A  little  before  its^Eeraqnation,  the  main  canal 
gives  off  one  or  sometimes  two  smaller  o^es/not  always  visible,  termed 
the  ‘anterior  dental  canals/  These  nOdown  in  the  very  substance  of 
the  front  wall  of  the  antrum,  and^Aaifismit  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to 
the  two  incisor,  the  canine,  the  first  bicuspid  teeth.  To  see  these 
canals  it  is  necessary  to  introdtt^ra  bristle  as  a  guide,  and  then  to  rasp  away 
the  front  wall  of  the  bondf~®ear  the  lachrymal  groove  may  sometimes  be 
seen  a  small  depressioi^ndicating  the  spot  where  the  ‘  inferior  oblique 9 
muscle  of  the  eye  ai^s^.  This  is  the  only  muscle  of  the  orbit  which  takes 
origin  from  ;  all  the  others  arise  from  the  back  part,  around  the 


40  BlandiqV . 
the  antrfNfi\mV< 
templeSk  ^ 


Anat.  Topog.  ’  p.  44)  relates  a  case  in  which  a  tumor,  originating  in 
fie  its  way  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  caused  a  swelling  in  the 
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optic  foramen.  In  the  perfect  skull  (Plate  XVI.)  observe  that  the  upper 
wall  or  ‘  orbital  plate 9  of  the  antrum  is  connected  on  its  inner  side  with 
the  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  and  palate  bones;  but  that  on  its  outer  side  it 
forms  one  of  the  margins  of  the  ‘  spheno-maxillary  fissure/  at  the  back  of 
the  orbit. 

Antrum:  Internal  Wall. — On  the  inner  or  ‘ nasal  wall*  of  the  an¬ 
trum,  the  first  thing  to  notice  is  the  orifice  of  the  antrum  itself.  (Plate 
XII.  Fig.  2.)  In  the  separate  bone,  this  orifice  is  very  irregular,  and 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  finger;41  but  in  the  perfect  skull 
(Plate  XXII.)  it  is  very  much  closed  in  by  thin  plates  from  the  ethmoid, 
the  palate,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones.  In  the  recent  state  the  orifice 
is  generally  so  contracted  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
that  it  will  only  admit  a  crow-quill.  The  orifice  is  not  near  the  bottom 
of  the  antrum,  but  very  high  up:  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  when 
fluid  collects  in  the  antrum  it  cannot  run  out  until  the  antrum  is  nearly 
full,  or  until  the  head  is  inclined  horizontally  with  the  opposite  cheek 
downward. 

Antrum,  Cavity  of. — The  ‘  maxillary  sinus/  or  ‘  antrum/ 43  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  air-cells  in  the  bones  of  the  head.  It  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose,  and  is  large  enough  to  hold 
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jured  molar  teeth  are  liable  to  set  up  disease  in  the  antrum;  and  this  is 
the  explanation  commonly  given  why  morbid  growths  arise  in  the  antrum 
more  frequently  than  in  any  other  of  the  air-cavities  of  the  nose. 

The  following  case  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  antrum: — 
‘  A  lady  suffering  from  tooth-ache  submitted  to  the  extraction  of  the  ca¬ 
nine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  which  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  process 
was  removed,  making  an  aperture  in  the  antrum,  from  which  a  watery 
fluid  constantly  issued.  The  patient,  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  source 
of  the  discharge,  took  a  pen,  and  having  stripped  off  the  barbs  from  the 
feathered  part,  found  that  the  whole  of  it,  full  six  inches  long,  could  be 
introduced  into  the  cavity.  At  this  she  was  greatly  terrified,  believing 
it  must  have  gone  into  the  brain.  She  consulted  Highmore,  who  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  that  the  pen  had  turned  spirally  within  the  sinus,  and  he, 
besides,  counselled  her  to  submit  with  patience  to  the  inconvenience  of 
the  discharge  from  the  cavity/46 

Alveolar  Process  and  Teeth. — The  alveolar  process  is  a  thick  and 
strong  ridge  of  bone,  curved  so  as  to  form  with  that  of  the  other  side  the 
dental  arch.  It  consists  of  two  plates,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  connected 
by  numerous  septa  which  form  the  sockets  (alveoli)  of  the  teeth.  The 
inner  plate  is  the  stronger;  therefore,  in  drawing  a  tooth,  care  should  be 
taken  to  incline  it  a  little  outward.  The  outer  plate  is  mAked  by  emi¬ 
nences  corresponding  to  the  fangs  of  the  teeth;  the  eminence  oi  the  canine 
tooth  being  especially  marked. 

In  a  child,  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the,  e^H^bf  the  sixth  year,  the 
half  of  each  jaw  contains  sockets  for  five  teet^TV^.  for  two  incisors,  one 
canine,  and  two  molars.  ^ 

The  formula  for  the  6  milk  dentition  therefore — 


f?±? 

2+2’ 


c. 


1+1 


.  ^±?=20  in  all. 

The  half  of  each  jaw  contains,  in  the  adult,  sockets  for  eight  teeth; 
namely,  two  ‘ incisors/  d^iejcanine/  two  ‘ bicuspids  (or  prae-molars) 9  and 
three  ‘  molars/  ThuOJie  dental  formula  of  the  adult  human  skull  is — 


1+1  P.2+2 


m.+i+=32  in  all. 
3+3 


Th< 


^S?£+2'  "1+1'  J  2+2' 

^j^tion  of  the  second  or  permanent  set  of  teeth  commences  about 


46  Drake’s  *  System  of  Anatomy,  ’  8vo.  1707. 
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the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  The  first  to  appear  is  the  first  permanent 
molar,  which  is  therefore  called  the  six-year-old  tooth,  and  is  the  oldest 
tooth  in  an  adult's  head.  The  presence  of  this  tooth  has  been  used  as  a 
test  of  age  by  medical  inspectors  in  giving  certificates  as  to  the  fitness  of 
children  to  work  in  factories.47 

Generally  speaking,  the  twenty  milk  teeth  are  cut  between  the  6th 
and  24th  months,  and  the  thirty-two  permanent  teeth  between  the  6th  and 
24th  years.48 

Sockets  of  Teeth. — The  sockets  correspond  in  number  and  size  to 
the  fangs  of  the  teeth  they  receive.  They  vary  in  depth  in  different  in¬ 
stances.  The  deepest  of  all  is  the  socket  of  the  canine  tooth:  this  is  often 

of  an  inch  in  depth  in  the  dry  bone.  The  first  two  molars  of  the 
upiier  jaw  have  three  fangs  each,  and  as  many  sockets.  Of  these  fangs, 
two  are  external,  one  internal.  In  the  last  molar,  or  wisdom  tooth,  the 
fangs  are  generally  consolidated  into  one.  Irregularities  in  the  shape  and 
the  direction  of  the  fangs,  whether  diverging  too  much  or  converging, 
lead  to  unavoidable  evils  when  it  is  necessary  to  extract  them.  Either  a 
fang  breaks,  or  part  of  the  alveolus  must  be  extracted  with  the  fang.  One 
cannot  foresee  this.  Hence  it  follows  that,  now  and  then,  even  the  most 
skilful  operators  break  teeth  or  extract  portions  of  bone.  .  At  the  bottom 
of  each  socket  is  a  minute  hole,  through  which  the  VQgp^teVnd  nerve  come 
up  and  supply  the  pulp  cavity;  and  there  are  also  irarterous  holes  in  the 
bony  partitions  between  the  sockets,  through  whidh  vessels  supply  the 
gums  and  the  periosteum.  These  are  the  sd^^bs  of  the  bleeding  after 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  teeth^*^S  fixed,  not  only  by  the 
closely  fitting  socket,  but  also  by  the  rer^urascular  membrane,  the  perios¬ 
teum,  which  lines  the  socket  and  acffiytas  closely  to  the  fang.  This  peri¬ 
osteum  not  only  retains  the  teel^in  their  places,  but  helps  to  maintain 
their  vitality,  and,  being  elasidQjpreaks  shocks  which  would  otherwise  be 
communicated  to  the  ja^^J^When  the  dental  periosteum  inflames,  the 
tooth  is  partly  lifted/  its  socket,  and  the  teeth  cannot  be  clenched 

without  pain.  If  fji^mflammation  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  matter, 
the  periosteum  tmf*  its  hold  of  more  or  less  of  the  fang,  and  abscess  in 
the  socket  i$  result.  The  matter  then  makes  its  way  out  by  the  side 
of  the  to^ft^r  through  a  small  hole  formed  by  ulceration  in  the  alveolar 

wall;  thtot  lb,  a  gumboil  is  the  result.  In  the  dry  bones,  most  of  the  teeth 
- - 

V  >*7  *  The  Teeth  a  test  of  Age,  ’  in  a  pamphlet  by  Edwin  Saunders,  1837. 

48  ‘  Dental  Anatomy,  ’  p.  179.  Tomes,  1876. 
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fall  out,  because  the  periosteum  shrinks,  and  thus  the  sockets  become  too 
large. 

The  alveolar  process  gives  origin  to  two  muscles  (Plate  Xll.  Fig.  1), 
namely,  to  the  ‘  buccinator '  above  the  three  molar  teeth,  and  to  the  ‘  de¬ 
pressor  alae  nasi '  above  the  incisor  teeth,  where  there  is  a  little  depression, 
termed  the  ‘myrtiform  fossa/ 

Nasal  Process. — The  nasal  process  ascends  nearly  perpendicularly, 
in  a  line  with  the  canine  tooth,  and  abuts,  by  means  of  a  very  rough 
suture,  upon  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  supports 
the  true  nasal  bones,  and  contributes  to  form  the  inner  margin  of  the 
orbit.  The  principal  point  concerning  the  nasal  process  is  the  deep  groove 
which  runs  almost  vertically  behind  its  orbital  margin.  It  is  called  the 
‘  lachrymal  groove/  In  the  perfect  skull  it  is  converted  into  a  complete 
canal  by  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  lachrymal  bone  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone.  The  canal  thus  completed  lodges  the 
‘  lachrymal  sac'  and  ‘-nasal  duct/  which  convey  the  tears  into  the  inferior 
‘  meatus 9  of  the  nose.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  goose-quill. 
When,  from  inflammation  or  other  cause — such  as  a  tumor — the  canal 
becomes  obstructed,  the  tears  necessarily  flow  over  and  run  down  the 
cheek.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  often  requisite  to  slit  up  one  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  canaliculi,  and  introduce  a  probe  into  the  nasal  duct.  jU^ierefore  one 
must  know  well  the  direction  of  the  lachrymal  canal.  ItAps  irom  above 
downward,  and  slightly  backward.  On  the  outer  sf&fa ce  of  the  nasal 
process  is  the  prominent  ridge  which  forms  the  im^Mnargin  of  the  orbit. 
This  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  tendo  oculi 9  or  ‘  palp^^um '  and  the  ‘  orbicu¬ 
laris  oculi/  A  little  in  front  of  this  the  ‘]^j$or  labii  superioris  et  alae 
nasi 9  arises.  On  the  inner  surface  are  the*Wo  ridges  to  which  the  inferior 
and  middle  spongy  bones  are  attach^k  aSd  also  the  smooth  surfaces  be¬ 
tween  the  ridges  which  respectivel^%rm  part  of  the  inferior  and  middle 
‘  meatus 9  of  the  nose.  Near  Ajj£6pthe  nasal  process  often  closes  in  one 
of  the  anterior  ethmoidal ^&el0at  the  lower  half.  In  front  the  nasal  pro¬ 
cess  presents  a  sharp  cres&MW-shaped  margin,  which,  with  the  similar  one 
on  the  opposite  bone*s|#  the  nasal  bones,  bounds  the  anterior  opening  of 
the  nose,  and  gives^Qlachment  to  the  lateral  cartilage. 

Palatine,  Profcess. — The  palatine  process  extends  horizontally  in¬ 
ward,  and  forms  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  hard  palate,  and  the  floor 
of  the  h^^jthe  posterior  third  being  completed  by  the  palate  bone.  It 
is  slightly  arched  from  before  backward,  and  is  thicker  in  front,  near  the 
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alveolus,  than  behind.  On  the  palatine  surface  (Plate  XX.)  can  be  seen 
— 1,  the  palatine  groove  for  the  descending  palatine  vessels  and  nerve;  2, 
the  numerous  foramina  which  transmit  vessels  into  the  bone;  and  3,  the 
pits  made  by  the  palatine  glands.  The  upper  or  nasal  surface  is  smooth 
and  slightly  concave.  By  adjusting  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones  to¬ 
gether,  you  find  that  the  palatine  processes  are  connected  in  the  middle 
line  by  a  very  rough  suture  (palatine  suture);  and  that  they  rise  toward 
the  nose  in  a  crest,  which  articulates  with  the  vomer,  and  forms  the 
base  of  the  bony  septum  of  the  nose.  (Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  1.)  This  crest 
projects  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a  sharp  spine  (the  ‘  anterior  nasal  spine*), 
to  which  is  attached  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  septum.  In  this  pala¬ 
tine  suture,  immediately  behind  the  middle  incisor  teeth,  we  see  the  ‘  ante¬ 
rior  palatine  canal/  (Plate  XX.)  Toward  the  palate  this  canal  has,  at 
first  sight,  only  one  large  orifice;  but  if  we  look  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we 
shall  probably  find  four  minute  openings.  Two  of  these 49  lie  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  one  behind  the  other,  and  transmit  the  naso-palatine  nerves; 
the  other  two  much  larger,  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line;  they  lead  into  the  floor  of  each  nostril,  and  transmit  the  anterior 
palatine  arteries.50 

Malar  Process. — The  malar  process  stands  off  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  antrum.  It  is  remarkably  thick  and  strong,  and^  connected,  by 
a  very  rugged  triangular  surface,  with  the  malar  bo:  he  malar  pro¬ 

cess  is  situated  just  over  the  first  and  second  mqja^44eth,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  well  calculated  to  resist  pressure  in  mastication.  When  we  crack  a 
nut,  we  instinctively  place  it  under  these  tqpBv 

Connections. — The  superior  maxil^0p\jonnected  with  nine  bones, 
as  follows: — With  the  malar,  the  frojqfel,  the  nasal,  the  lachrymal,  the 
vomer,  the  inferior  spongy,  the  palate  bone,  its  fellow,  and  lastly,  the 
ethmoid.  We  mention  this  bqji&^iast  of  all,  because  we  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  a  fact  which  i^€|$ve  hitherto  omitted  to  notice,  that  some 
of  its  cells  are  closed  m,  l^^jualf  cells  usually  seen  along  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  superior  maxill^^bone.  (Plate  XII.  Fig.  2.) 


49  These  ‘  incisor Vtifthniu a  are  sometimes  called  the  foramina  of  ‘  Scarpa.’ 

50  These  lateral  ^^amina  are  sometimes  called  the  foramina  of  ‘  Stenson.  ’  The 
description  in%mTtaxt  concerning  the  anterior  palatine  canals  applies  to  twenty  out 
of  forty  skuj^^$^mined.  Their  disposition,  in  other  cases,  is  very  apt  to  vary,  both 
as  to  numbered  size.  It  was  Scarpa  (‘Annot.  Anatom.  ’  lib.  ii.  p.75)  who  first  pointed 
out  tfoL^ssteties  in  these  canals.  In  many  instances  one  of  the  canals  is  absent;  or, 
if  present  not  pervious  throughout.  For  a  more  complete  explanation  of  this  ques- 
tio^jee  Quain’s  ‘  Anatomy.  ’ 
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Ossification. — The  ossification  of  the  upper  jaw  begins  about  the 
seventh  week  of  foetal  life,  and  proceeds  so  quickly,  that  the  number  of  its 
independent  centres  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined.  It  appears 
to  have  five  distinct  centres:  one  for  the  alveolus  behind  the  incisors,  one 
for  the  palatine  process,  one  for  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  malar  process, 
a  fourth  for  the  portion  in  front  of  the  antrum  with  the  nasal  process, 
and  lastly,  a  very  distinct  centre,61  which  includes  the  sockets  of  the  two 
incisor  teeth.  In  most  human  skulls,  if  not  very  old,  one  can  trace  the 
remains  of  the  ‘  pre-maxillary  '  suture.  (Plate  XX.)  It  runs  outward 
from  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  then  through  the  alveolar  border  of 
the  jaw,  invariably  between  the  second  incisor  and  the  canine  tooth;  and 
here  we  lose  all  trace  of  it.  This  is  interesting  surgically.  In  cases  of 
double  hare-lip,  where  the  fissure  is  not  confined  to  the  lips,  the  pre-max¬ 
illary  bones  on  each  side  fail  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
often  project  in  a  hideous  manner  through  the  fissure  of  the  lip.  When 
removed  by  operation,  these  bones  are  always  found  to  contain  the  cap¬ 
sules  of  the  four  incisor  teeth. 62 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body,  if  he  hold  the  nasal  process  (which 
articulates  with  the  frontal)  upward,  the  opening  of  the  antrum  inward, 
and  the  incisor  teeth  forward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  teeth  which  gro^^rofn  the  pre¬ 
maxillary  bones  are  called  incisors.  On  a  close  inspe/b$m  of  the  narwhal 
hanging  in  the  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  the  sharp  s$frm  tusk  will  be  found 
to  spring  from  the  left  pre-maxillary  bone,  l^fxly  therefore  the  left  in¬ 
cisor  tooth.  The  right  one  usually  remain^^Seveloped;  but  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  wh^%both  are  of  full  length.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  narwhal's  power  of  offen^^ro  defence  is  given  by  the  tusks 
having  been  found  buried  to  a  detfftj;  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  ships.  The  female  has  no  such  extraordinary  growth 

of  the  incisor  tooth.  It  •esting  to  notice  in  the  skull  of  the  ele¬ 

phant  that  the  suture  bitten  the  superior  maxillary  and  pre-maxillary 
bones  is  visible,  and  fl^jjhis  tusks  grow  from  the  pre-maxillary  bones,  and 
are  therefore  also  iAsa«or  teeth.  The  tusks  of  the  walrus  have'  their  origin 
— — - - 

t,  m  man, 


51  This  p; 
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was  first  pointed  out  by  the  poet  Goethe, 
most  recent  investigations  concerning  the  ‘Formation  and  Early 
e’Bones  of  the  Human  Face,’  see  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  paper 


by  Mr.  G,  W.  Callender  in  the  ‘Philosoph.  Trans.’  for  1869. 
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externally  to  the  pre-maxillary  "bone,  and  are  therefore  canine  teeth,  and 
this  animal  belongs  to  the  carnivora.  (No.  3864A.) 

Examine  the  bull,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  Ruminants,  excepting  the  camel, 
which  loses  the  central  incisors  early  in  life.  In  the  bull,  deer,  and  other 
Ruminants  also  notice  that  the  so-called  canines  in  the  lower  jaw  are  in 
a  regular  series  with  the  six  incisors,  and  much  resemble  them.  They 
seize  their  food  between  this  even  row  of  teeth  and  the  prehensile  upper 
lip,  and  then  chew  it  with  the  molars. 

In  the  order  Monotremata,  the  one  member.  Echidna,  has  no  teeth, 
and  the  other,  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus,  has  but  horny  plates  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  (See  Sep.  Ser.) 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  teeth  are  not  confined  to  the  alveolar 
margins  of  the  jaw,  but  are  found  scattered  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Thus,  in  the  Labroid  fishes  (No.  96),  large  teeth  may 
be  seen  developed  upon  the  palate.  In  the  perch  there  are  teeth  in  the 
pharynx.  (No.  197.)  In  the  lobster  there  are  horny  teeth  in  the  stomach, 
where  the  food  is  ground. 

In  birds  the  superior  maxillary,  with  the  inter-maxillary  bones,  are 
prolonged  forward,  and  when  covered  with  the  appropriate  horny 
material,  constitute  the  beak;  the  lower  jaw  also  projecting  forms  the 
lower  half  of  the  beak.  (Nos.  1678,  1678A.) 

The  upper  jaw  is  movable  in  parrots  (No.  1438)^?id  has  a  broad  trans¬ 
verse  articulation  with  the  frontal.  It  consist^df  the  coalesced  nasal, 
maxillary,  and  pre-maxillary  bones. 

In  Primates  there  are  never  more  than  four  incisors  above,  and  the 
same  number  below. 

In  the  Rodents  the  incisors  cjmtkme  to  grow  throughout  life,  and  are 
long  and  curved.  See  the  Ca^JsjM^n  beaver  (No.  2165). 

In  Cetacea  the  pre-mq^^^,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  max¬ 
illae,  are  prolonged  faj;  jmacivance  of  the  nasal  aperture,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  skeleton  of  th\jjjtaat  sperm  whale  in  the  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg. 

Examine  ther^^on  fang  in  a  serpent  from  New  Holland  (No.  650). 
It  is  situatecU^Gie  upper  jaw  and  has  a  bristle  passed  through  it,  show¬ 
ing  that  iN^ubular.  This  tube  contains  the  duct  of  the  poison  gland. 

Lock  arfhe  plates  of  whalebone  hanging  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
wlmfew^ie  whale.  It  is  by  means  of  these  plates  that  he  entangles  the 
naif  molluscs  on  which  he  feeds. 
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MALAR  BONE. 


(Plate  XIII.  Fig.  3.) 

Three  Surfaces. — The  malar  bone  forms  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek,  a  part  of  the  margin  and  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  It  is  remarkably  thick  and  strong,  and  resists 
injury,  to  which  the  face,  in  this  situation,  is  so  exposed.  We  divide  it 
into  an  anterior  or  subcutaneous  surface,  a  superior  or  orbital ,  and  a  poste¬ 
rior  or  zygomatic . 

On  the  subcutaneous  surface  there  is  nothing  to  observe  except  the 
orifice  of  one  of  the  ‘  malar  canals/  and  that  it  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  zygo- 
maticus  major ,  and  ‘  minor ,  muscles. 

The  superior  surface  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  a  small 
part  of  its  floor,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  corner  only  of  the  spheno¬ 
maxillary  fissure. 63  There  are  usually  two  ‘  malar  canals 9  to  be  seen  on 
it.  By  introducing  bristles,  it  will  be  found  that  one  of  these  leads  to 
the  subcutaneous  surface;  the  other,  to  the  zygomatic  surface.  These 
malar  canals  transmit  cutaneous  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  to  the  cheek,  and^fihe  zygomatic 
fossa  respectively.  •  ^ 

The  posterior  surface  is  very  concave,  and  formf^he  anterior  wall  of 
the  zygomatic  fossa.  VtC/ 

Three  Borders. — The  malar  bone  ha^Tyttee  free  borders.  One 
forms  at  least  a  third  of  the  margin  of  tfi^yrmt,  and  reaches  as  far  in¬ 
ward  as  the  infra-orbital  canal,  giving  J&gin  to  a  few  fibres  of  the  ‘  leva¬ 
tor  labii  superioris’;  a  second  forms  The  upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  running  upward  becoi{5^ruontinuous  with  the  temporal  ridge 
at  the  external  angular  the  frontal  bone — this  border  gives 

attachment  to  the  ‘  te  npQii  Eascia*;  a  third  forms  the  lower  edge  of  the 
arch,  and  gives  origin  tV^fcfte  ‘  masseter  *  muscle.  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  2.) 

Connections.— Tlfe  malar  bone  is  connected  with  four  bones:  namely, 
by  a  broad  anft  ra^roughly  serrated  surface,  with  the  superior  maxillary; 

63  From  &*m^&amination  of  many  skulls,  I  find  that  the  malar  bone  is  excluded 
from  the  spfcenb-maxillary  fissure  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed.  This 
exclusmpS^effected  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  the  immediate  junction  of  the 
supejjoiSiraxillary  and  sphenoid  bones,  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  little  ‘  Wormian’ 
bom^ptet  at  the  angle  of  the  fissure. 
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"by  suture,  with  the  external  angle  of  the  frontal,  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal.  These  several  con¬ 
nections  are  so  strong  that  the  bone  cannot  be  driven  inward  toward  the 
orbit,  and  fractures  of  it  are  very  rare. 

Ossification. — It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre  of  ossification, 
which  appears  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life. 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  cheek  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  it  with  the  subcuta¬ 
neous  surface  forward  (and  outward);  the  orbital  surface  upward;  and 
the  articulation  for  the  zygoma  backward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  upper  process  of  the  malar  bone 
does  not  articulate  with  the  frontal  in  the  carnivora  (Nos.  4561,  4562). 

In  the  Great  Kangaroo  and  Wombat  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
malar  bone  extends  backward  so  far  that  it  forms  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  articulates  with  the  lower  jaw. 


NASAL  BONE. 


(Plate  XVI.  Fig.  3.) 


The  nasal  bones,  situated  one  on  either  side,  oc  pd^the  space  between 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  hones,  and,  ■  together,  com¬ 
plete  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Their  lengthH^adth,  and  degree  of  in¬ 
clination,  determine  the  shape  of  the  We  have  to  examine  their 

anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  and  th^vfour  borders. 

Surfaces. — Their  anterior  surfacSs  are  subcutaneous,  convex,  and 
present  the  orifices  of  one  or  n^^canals,  which  transmit  blood-vessels. 

Their  posterior  surfaces^&mcave,  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nose, 
and  each  is  marked  by  >*g©>ve  for  the  passage  of  the  external  branch  of 
the  nasal  division  of  thKfwIth  nerve. 

Borders. — Thkj^jpjper  borders  are  broad,  serrated,  and  firmly  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  fr^§b#il  bone.  Their  lower  borders  are  thin  and  free  in  the 
dry  bone,  lm{  cmnected  in  the  recent  subject  with  the  lateral  cartilages  of 
the  nose,  t  fetch  has,  generally,  a  little  notch  in  it,  through  which  the  ex¬ 
ternal  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  comes  and  supplies  the  skin  at  the  tip  of 
£he^pse.  Their  outer  borders  are  serrated,  slightly  sloped,  and  rest 
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upon  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  Their  inner 
borders  articulate  with  each  other,  in  the  middle  line,  along  the  ‘  nasal 
suture/  From  the  under  surface  of  this  suture  a  high  ‘  crest  *  of  bone 
projects.  By  putting  the  bones  together,  it  is  seen  how  their  crests  form 
the  beginning  of  the  bony  septum  of  the  nose,  and  how  they  articulate 
with  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid.  (Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  1.)  Hence,  with  a  depressed  fracture 
of  the  nasal  bones,  there  must  be  a  fracture  of  the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid.  In  some  rare  instances,  the  injury  extends  through  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  Observing 
the  great  strength  of  the  nasal  bones  and  the  massive  arch  they  form, 
how  the  sides  of  this  arch  are  supported  by  the  nasal  processes  of  the  su¬ 
perior  maxillae,  while  the  centre  is  propped  up  by  the  nasal  spine  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  (Plate  XXIV. 
Fig.  2),  one  can  readily  understand  what  makes  the  arch  so  strong,  and 
why  the  bones  are  so  seldom  broken.  A  pretty  good  proof  is  given  of  the 
strength  of  the  arch,  when  one  sees  a  mountebank  support  upon  it,  with 
impunity,  a  ladder,  with  the  additional  weight  of  a  man  upon  the  steps. 

Connections. — The  nasal  bone  articulates  with  four  others,  namely, 
its  fellow,  the  superior  maxillary,  the  frontal,  and  the  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid.  \ 

Ossification. — Each  nasal  bone  is  developed  from  a  single  centre  of 
ossification,  which  appears  about  the  seventh  week  ofiMl  life. 

Right  or  Left? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  saiWppfeition  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hol^^Je  thick  border  (which 
articulates  with  the  frontal  bone)  upward,  t^^ 
outward,  and  the  short  side  (for  articulatib^i  with  its  fellow)  inward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  difference  between  the  skulls 

of  a  tiger  and  a  lion  is  that  in  the  the  upper  ends  of  the  nasal  bones 
and  the  nasal  processes  of  the^^^eMor  maxillary  bones  are  on  the  same 
level,  whereas  in  the  tiger  asal  bones  run  up  considerably  beyond 
the  nasal  processes.  G 
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LACHRYMAL  BONE. 


(Plate  XIII.  Fig.  4.) 

Surfaces. — The  lachrymal  bones  are  situated,  one  on  each  side,  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  They  are  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  finger-nail;  hence  the  name  cos  unguis/  In  old 
skulls,  they  are  often  as  thin  as  silver  paper,  and  sometimes  perforated. 
One  surface  is  directed  toward  the  orbit;  the  other  toward  the  nose.  One 
of  these  bones  is  seen  in  sit'd  in  Plate  XYI.  Fig.  2. 

The  external  or  orbital  surface  has  a  vertical  ridge  upon  it  which  ter¬ 
minates  below  in  a  small  hook-like  process  or  tongue,  termed  4  hamulus/ 
which  fits  into  the  angle  between  the  inferior  turbinated  and  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  (Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  2).  In  front  of  this  is  a  groove 
lachrymal  groove  '),  which,  together  with  the  groove  on  the  nasal  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  superior  maxilla,  forms  the  commencement  of  the  canal  for 
the  passage  of  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  into  the  nose.  The  ridge 
itself  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  tensor  tarsi/  The  bone  behind  the  ridge  is 
smooth,  slightly  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  internal  or  nasal  surface  presents  a  slight  furrow  corresponding 
to  the  external  ridge.  The  surface  in  front  of  this^prms  part  of  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose;  that  behind  it  always  the  anterior  cells 

of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  sometimes  a  small  ca](Npr  two  in  the  frontal 
bone. 

Connections. — By  examining  the  orM^Plate  XYI.  Fig.  2),  you  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  lachrymal  bone  is  some^lw; square,  and  that  it  articulates 
by  suture  with  the  frontal  above,  tfcqkpthmoid  behind,  the  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  in  front  and  below.  BnjLtms  is  not  all.  The  hook-like  process 
(hamulus)  at  the  lower  edgerijrrhe  bone  articulates  with  what  is  called 
the  4  lachrymal  process  \  inferior  turbinated  bone.  (Plate  XXIII. 
Fig.  2.)  So,  then,  i&  ^t^ulates  with  four  bones. 

Ossification.— SiJhas  one  centre  of  ossification,  which  appears  about 
the  eighth  wee^f}foetal  life. 

Right  (  wUft  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  corre- 
spondii^sN^Kn  the  student's  body,  if  he  hold  the  concave  orbital  surface 
outward/me  lachrymal  groove  forward,  and  the  small  tongue-like  process 
(wM&liVrticulates  with  the  lachrymal  process  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
ttoe)  downward. 
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PALATE  BONE. 
(Plates  XIII.  and  XIY.) 


Each  ‘  palate  bone 9  is  wedged  in  between  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  and  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Each  forms  part  of  the  nasal 
fossa,  of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  palate.  As  the  palate  bone  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  letter  L  in  shape,  we  can  divide  it,  for  convenience  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  into  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  plate. 

Horizontal  Plate. — The  horizontal  plate  completes  the  bony  palate 
by  fitting  on  to  the  palate  plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Its  under 
surface  (Plate  XIY.  Eig.  2)  presents  a  transverse  ridge  for  the  insertion 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ‘  tensor  palati/  In  front  of  this  ridge  and  to¬ 
ward  its  outer  end  we  observe  the  orifice,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
‘  posterior  palatine  canal/  for  the  transmission  of  the  descending  palatine 
vessels  and  the  larger  palatine  nerve  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion. 
The  anterior  edge  of  this  plate  is  serrated  and  cut  obliquely,  so  as  to 
articulate  with,  and  be  supported  by,  the  palate  plate  of  the  superior 
maxilla.  The  posterior  edge  is  smooth  and  concave,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  soft  palate.  The  inner  edge  firmly  articulates  with  its  fellow,  by 
means  of  a  ‘  median  crest 9  raised  up  toward  the  nose,  precisely  like  the 
corresponding  parts  in  the  superior  maxillary  bones  (se^P%e  XXIII. 
Eig.  1):  this  crest  supports  the  vomer,  and  forms  a  bagffi^or  the  septum 
of  the  nose.  Behind  it  terminates  in  a  pointed  iljrbcess,  termed  the 
‘posterior  nasal  spine 9  (Plate  XX.),  which  giy;||^©rigin  to  the  ‘azygos 
uvulae 9  muscle.  The  upper  surface  of  the  /£5E*ip^is  smooth  and  slightly 
concave,  thus  forming  part  of  the  floor  of  toe^lmse. 

Vertical  Plate. — The  vertical  plate©the  palate  bone  contributes  to 
form  the  outer  boundary  of  the  nas^Mbssa.  On  its  inner  surface  (Plate 
XIII.  Fig.  1)  is  a  ‘  ridge 9  to  T^bripjro  attached  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone.  The  surfaces  above  ai^wow  this  ridge,  respectively,  form  part, 
of  the  middle  and  inferioil^^eatus 9  of  the  nose.  Still  higher  is  a  ridge 
for  the  middle  turbinat^bone.  On  its  outer  surface  we  observe  a  vertical 
groove,  which  either(a^hie,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  superior  maxilla, 
forms  the  ‘  pos&oQr  palatine  canal/  which  transmits  the  descending 
palatine  vessel^m  the  large  palatine  nerve.  The  front  part  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  plate  fitsi  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
and  hdfeos  do  close  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum. 
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This  part,  however,  is  very  fragile,  and  is  generally  broken  in  separating 
the  bones. 

Tuberosity. — From  the  angle  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
plates  projects  backward  what  is  called  the  4  tuberosity/  This  is  the 
thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  whole  bone,  and  it  fits  into  and  fills  up 
the  4  notch 9  which  is  seen  between  the  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid. 
Notice  also  that  its  posterior  aspect  presents  a  groove  which  completes 
the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  gives  origin  to  a  part  of  the  4  pterygoideus  inter- 
nus/  The  groove  is  bounded  by  two  rough  surfaces,  which  diverge  from 
each  other  like  the  letter  V  reversed,  and  fit  into  the  borders  of  the  notch 
itself.  (Plate  X.  Fig.  2.)  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  tuberosity  presents 
a  very  rugged  surface,  which  articulates  with  th3  cuberosity  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  maxillary  bone.  Behind  this  rough  surface  is  a  smooth  portion  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  plane  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate;  this  smooth  part 
gives  origin  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  The 
inferior  aspect  has  nothing  remarkable  on  it,  except  the  orifices  of  one  or 
two  canals  large  enough  to  admit  a  pin.  They  are  the  4  accessory  palatine 
canals/  and  transmit  the  external  and  the  small  palatine  nerves  to  the 
soft  palate. 

Turn  now  your  attention  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palate  bone,  and  ob¬ 
serve  that  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  plate  there  are  two  processes  separated 
by  a  deep  notch,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  pheno-palatine 

foramen/  One  of  these  processes  is  called  the  Vv&tal/  because  it  fills 
up  a  little  corner  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit^\the  other  is  called  the 
4  sphenoidal/  because  it  fits  under  the  bodv^Ctne  sphenoid  bone. 

Orbital  Process. — The  4  orbital  procljte&J  springs  from  the  top  of  the 
bone  by  a  narrow  4  neck/  and  is  hollS^,  so  that  it  forms  a  cell.  The  cell 
contains  air,  admitted  through  one  ©the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  This 
little  process  has  five  surfaces,  jwiequal  in  extent,  and  looking  in  different 
directions.  If  you  1  )0-mrbefore  you,  precisely  as  it  is  in  your  own 


person,  and  remember  tbayif  is  interposed  between  the  maxillary  in  front 
and  the  sphenoid  be’binpT y°u  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 


direction  of  the  ^ilS^ices  to  be  as  follows  (see  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  2) : — the 
he  orbit  and  contributes  to  form  its  floor;  the  external 


looks  into^^^^pheno-maxillary  fossa;  the  posterior  is  connected  with  the 
body  of  sphenoid;  the  internal  with  the  ethmoid;  and  the  anterior 
withJ3m  superior  maxillary  bone.  Thus,  then,  we  have  a  superior  or 
ojSfitai  surface,  an  external  or  zygomatic,  a  posterior  or  sphenoidal,  an  in- 
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ternal  or  ethmoidal,  and  an  anterior  or  maxillary:  of  these  five  two  only 
are  free,  namely,  the  orbital  and  the  zygomatic — the  other  three  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  respective  bones  with  which  they  are  contiguous.  Plate 
XXII.  shows  the  little  corner  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  orbit,  which 
is  filled  up  by  the  palate  bone,  and  also  the  relative  positions  of  the  bones 
with  which  the  orbital  process  is  connected.  It  likewise  shows  that  the 
‘  zygomatic  surface 9  forms  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa  which  lies  above  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 

Sphenoidal  Process. — The  ‘ sphenoidal  processes  a  thin  plate  of 
bone,  which  arches  inward  beneath  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  forms 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa.  As  it  is  generally  broken  in  the  sepa¬ 
rate  bone,  one  can  see  it  best  in  the  perfect  skull.  (Plate  XX.)  The 
arch  which  it  forms  has  three  surfaces, — an  upper  or  convex  surface, 
which  closes  in  the  pterygo-palatine  canal;  an  under  or  concave  surface, 
which  is  seen  in  looking  into  the  nasal  fossa;  and,  lastly,  an  outer,  which 
is  seen  in  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

Spheno-Palatine  Foramen. — Respecting  the  ‘  spheno-palatine  fora¬ 
men/  we  need,  for  the  present,  merely  observe,  that  it  is  an  opening 
which  leads  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
and  transmits  the  nasal  or  spheno-palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxil¬ 
lary  artery  and  nasal  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  (Plate 
XXII.) 

Connections. — The  palate  bone  articulates  witln^pibones, — namely, 
its  fellow,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  inferiw^ongy  bone,  the  vo¬ 
mer,  and  the  superior  maxilla. 

Ossification. — It  is  developed  from  a  m^gle  centre  of  ossification, 
which  appears  at  the  angle  of  the  horizdfttmand  vertical  portions,  about 
the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life.  O 

Right  or  Left?— This  bone  wfte  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  stude^^oiy  if  he  hold  the  notch  (which  forms 


with  the  sphenoid  the^ 
process  forward,  and  thd 


5-palatine  foramen)  upward,  the  orbital 
latine  plate  inward. 
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INFERIOR  SPONGY  OR  TURBINATED  BONE. 


(Plate  XV.  Figs.  1  and  3.) 

In  each  nasal  cavity  there  are  three  spongy  or  turbinated  bones — an 
upper,  a  middle,  and  a  lower.  The  upper  and  middle  form  part  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  have  been  already  described,  p.  73.  We  have  now  to 
examine  the  lower  one. 

Its  Position  and  Use. — This  thin  plate  of  bone  is  well  called 
‘  spongy/  from  its  structure,  and  ‘  turbinated/  from  its  curved  form.  By 
referring  to  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  2,  you  see  it  in  situ ,  and  observe  how  much 
longer  it  is  than  either  of  the  others.  Its  internal  surface,  forming  the 
convex  part  of  the  roll,  looks  toward  the  septum  of  the  nose;  its  external 
surface  forms  the  concave  part,  and  bounds  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose.  Both  surfaces  are  covered  with  little  ridges  and  furrows,  and  more 
or  less  horizontal  canals,  which  lodge  numerous  plexuses  of  arteries,  but 
chiefly  of  veins.  This  quite  accords  with  the  function  served  by  the 
bone,  namely,  of  affording  an  additional  extent  of  surface  which  warms 
the  air  on  its  passage  to  the  lungs.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense 
of  smell.  The  olfactory  nerves  have  not  been  traced  loweA  than  the  mid¬ 
dle  spongy  bone. 

Connections. — By  its  upper  edge  it  is  attacha^^bng  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nose  to  four  bones  as  follows — BeginningA^m  the  front,  we  find 
it  attached,  1,  to  a  ridge  along  the  nasal  prosm  of  the  superior  maxilla; 
2,  by  means  of  a  little  ‘  tongue 9  ( ‘  lachryi^aJplocess 9)  to  just  such  another 
‘  tongue 9  of  the  lachrymal;  it  is  this  pd^nthe  bone  which  completes  the 
lachrymal  canal;  3,  to  the  orifice  of  Q  antrum  by  means  of  a  triangular 
plate  termed  the  ‘  maxillary  ipydtek’  (Plate  XV.  Fig.  3,)  which  turns 
down  like  a  dog's  ear,  and  ha|0  w  narrow  the  lower  part  of  the  orifice  of 
the  antrum;  4,  to  the  unarfcmL  plate  of  the  ethmoid  by  means  of  a  little 
tongue,  called  the  ‘  etl^H^cfal  process 9 ;  5,  and  lastly,  to  a  ridge  along  the 
vertical  plate  of  the<£alate  bone.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous  con¬ 
nections,  the  bor(0/s  by  no  means  strongly  fixed  in  its  position:  in  the 
dry  skull  it^sfc&i  falls  out;  and  in  the  operation  of  extracting  a  polypus 
from  the  it  is  quite  possible  to  pull  out  part  of  the  bone  or  even  the 
entir^h&jse  with  the  polypus. 

rower  edge  is  free,  and  generally  about  half  an  inch  from  the  floor 
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of  the  nose,  so  that  there  is  just  room  enough  to  introduce  the  tube  of  a 
stomach-pump  through  the  nose. 

Ossification. — The  hone  has  one  independent  centre  of  ossification, 
which  appears  about  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  hone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  convex  surface  inward 
toward  the  septum  of  the  nose;  the  maxillary  process  hanging  downward; 
and  the  large  lachrymal  process  in  front  of  the  smaller  ethmoidal  process. 

Comparative  Osteology. — See  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  ‘the 
Ethmoid  bone.’ 


THE  VOMER.- 


(Plate  XVI.  Fig.  1.) 

The  ‘  vomer’  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ploughshare.  It  is 
a  thin  and  delicate  plate,  situated  perpendicularly  in  the  middle  line,  and, 
together  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  forms  the 
bony  septum  of  the  nose.  (Plate  XXIII.  Eig.  1.) 

Two  Plates. — Thin  as  it  is,  the  vomer  consists  of  tw<yp&tes,  united 
in  the  middle,  but  separated  above,  where  they  become^to^ger,  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  form  a  deep  fissure  which  ro^elves  the  ‘  rostrum  ’ 
of  the  sphenoid.  The  diverging  edges  of  the  fi^r^,  called  the  ‘wings,’ 
fit  into  the  little  furrows  beneath  the  ‘  vaginaH0^esses  ’  of  the  sphenoid. 
(Plate  XI,  Fig.  1.)  Concerning  the  otherV^imctions  of  the  vomer,  we 
have  to  observe  that  the  two  plates  of  the  bone  is  composed  sepa¬ 

rate  from  each  other  at  every  articul^edge  of  it;  and  as  the  vomer  receives 
the  other  bones  into  its  grooves,  sQPis  locked  in  on  all  sides. 

Connections. — The  vom^TJ  connected  with  six  bones.  Below,  it 
articulates  with  the  cresj^iQjie  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  above,  with 
the  lower  edge  of  theV&altrum  of  the  sphenoid;  in  front,  with  the 
perpendicular  plate  U^£he  ethmoid,  and  the  median  cartilage  of  the  nose; 
behind,  its  ed^e  isAjigirp  and  free,  and,  in  the  perfect  skull,- is  seen  as  the 
septum  betw&^Jhe  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Both  su^fafees  of  the  vomer  are  marked  by  grooves  for  blood-vessels 
and  ne^^^jbut  the  only  groove  deserving  notice  is.  that  which  descends 
obliq^Ly  and  transmits  the  f  naso-palatine  nerve/ 
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It  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  direction  of  the  vomer  is  not,  in  all 
persons,  perpendicular.  In  100  skulls  the  vomer  was  found  to  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  only  in  24.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  projects  into  one 
side  of  the  nose  to  such  an  unusual  extent,  that  when  covered  by  its  vascu¬ 
lar  and  swollen  mucous  membrane,  the  projection  might  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  polypus.  Such  mistakes  are  alluded  to  in  surgical  works.54 

Ossification. — The  vomer  is  developed  from  one  center  of  ossifica¬ 
tion,  which  appears  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life,  at  the  upper 
part,  and  from  it  each  lateral  plate  is  developed. 


THE  INFERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 


(Plate  XYII.) 

For  convenience  of  description  we  divide  the  lower  jaw  into  the  arched 
part  in  front,  the  ‘  body/  and  the  ascending  part  behind,  the  ‘  ramus/  At 
the  top  of  each  ramus  are  the  ‘  condyle ,  or  articular  surface,  the  c  coro- 
noid ,  process  for  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  the  ‘  sigmoid 
notch/ 

Body  and  Symphysis. — The  convex  part  of  the  bodw  presents,  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  center,  a  slight  ridge,  the  ‘  symphysis/  whicly^the  strongest 
part  of  the  bone,  and  indicates  where  the  two  hal^y  of  the  bone  grew 
together.  Its  direction  is  vertical,  or  even  proie|^ forward:  this  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  man,  who  alone  has^kgnin.  The  ‘  symphysis 9 
terminates,  below,  in  the  triangular  ‘  me^aWrocess/  On  each  side  of 
the  symphysis  is  a  slight  depression,  ^mental  fossa/  which  gives 
origin  to  the  ‘  levator  menti/  Mor^^xternally,  and  generally  in  a  line 
with  the  first  prae-molar  tooth,  is^ljl  6  mental  foramen/  which  transmits 
the  ‘  mental  branch 9  of  tha  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  symph^J^we  trace  the  beginning  of  the  ‘  external 
oblique  line  ’  or  ridgeTwnich  curves  backward  toward  the  root  of 
the  coronoid  procQS^^  This  line  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  depressor  labii  in- 
ferioris  9  and  ‘  d^^bssor  anguli  oris/  A  little  below  both  these,  is  the 
insertion  of  /tl^^  platysma-myoides ,  of  the  neck.  Along  the  alveolar 
border  adj^gnt  to  the  three  molar  teeth  is  one  origin  of  the  ‘  buccinator/ 

Four  Tubercles. — On  the  concave  surface  of  the  body  (Fig.  2),  at 


Jarjavay,  ‘Anatomie  Chir.’  t.  ii.  p.  61. 
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the  symphysis,  are  four  small  tubercles,  i.e.  two  on  each  side,  one  above 
the  other;  the  upper  give  origin  to  the  ‘  genio-hyoglossi' :  the  lower,  to 
the  ‘  genio-hyoidei/  These  four  tubercles  in  some  instances  are  conflu¬ 
ent,  and  appear  as  one.  Beneath  these  is  a  well-marked  depression  on 
each  side,  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  digastricus'  muscle,  which  opens  the 
mouth.  On  this  surface  is  an  oblique  line,  faint  near  the  symphysis,  but 
more  prominent  as  it  ascends  backward  below  the  last  molar  tooth.  It 
is  called  the  6  mylo-hyoid  ridge/  because  it  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  mylo- 
hyoideus/  Behind  and  a  little  above  this  ridge,  near  the  last  molar 
tooth,  is  the  origin  of  part  of  the  ‘  superior  constrictor  ’  of  the  pharynx. 
Below  the  ridge  is  a  slight  depression,  indicating  the  position  of  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  salivary  gland.  Above  the  ridge  is  the  place  for  the  sub-lingual 
gland;  but  this  is  not  well  marked. 

Oblique  Lines. — These  oblique  lines  or  ridges  on  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  body  are  something  more  than  mere  muscular  impressions.  They 
indicate  the  limit  between  the  ‘  alveolar 9  part  which  contains  the  teeth, 
and  the  lower  or  ‘  basilar 9  part  of  the  jaw.  These  distinctions  are  made 
because  these  parts  come  and  go  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  infancy 
there  is  only  the  alveolar  part;  toward  puberty  the  basilar  part  slowly 
grows  to  perfection:  in  old  age  when  the  teeth  fall  out,  and  their  sockets 
are  absorbed,  the  basilar  part  alone  remains,  and  the  chinj^adually  ap¬ 
proximates  the  nose.  The  absorption  of  the  sockets  (gw^li),  which  is 
natural  in  old  persons,  often  occurs  prematurely.  IjH^&pt  to  arise  from 
long  salivation,  scurvy,  or  purpura,  and  is  frequ^u^  hereditary. 

Teeth. — The  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  cop^slpraicl  in  number  (eight  on 
each  side)  with  those  in  the  upper,  but  diS^j/from  them  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars: — 1.  The  first  two  lower  molars/rwe  only  two  fangs,  an  anterior 
and  posterior,  while  the  upper  mola^s^ave  three.  In  the  third  molar  or 
wisdom  tooth  the  fangs  are  ofte^apnsolidated  into  one;  2.  When  the 
mouth  is  closed  the  teeth  of  t&^ver  jaw  shut  within  those  of  the' upper 
jaw  which  form  a  larger  he*  The  external  tubercles  or  cusps  of  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  Bt^nto  the  hollows  between  the  external  and 
internal  cusps  of  the^SJfch  of  the  upper  jaw;  by  which  arrangement  we 
are  enabled  to  uswhe  entire  surface  of  the  opposing  teeth  in  grinding 
the  food.  W&wfche  jaws  are  closed,  each  tooth  in  one  jaw  is  opposed 
by  two  in  the  opposite  jaw;  one  good  result  of  this  is,  that  when  we  lose 
a  tooth>^p  corresponding  tooth  in  the  other  jaw  being  still  more  or  less 
oppo^,  is  still  of  service  in  mastication. 
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Ramus. — The  ramus  of  the  jaw  mounts  up  from  the  body  nearly  at 
a  right  angle  in  adult  age,  when  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  kept  well 
apart  behind  by  the  molar  teeth.  But  in  infancy,  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  molars,  and  in  age  when  they  are  lost,  the  ‘  angle 9  of  the  jaw 
becomes  obtuse.  Excluding  its  outstanding  processes,  the  ramus  is  nearly 
square.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  outer  surface  gives  insertion  to  the 
powerful  ‘  masseter/  which  closes  the  jaw  (Fig.  1).  On  its  inner  sur¬ 
face  (Fig.  2)  is  the  6  dental  foramen/  or  the  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the 
transmission  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery.  Its  inner  margin  is 
raised  into  a  short  ‘  spine 9  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  lig¬ 
ament  of  the  jaw.  Leading  down  from  the  orifice  is  the  4  mylo-hyoid 
groove/  which  contains  the  mylo-hyoidean  vessels  and  nerve.  Below  the 
groove  is  the  rough  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  pterygoideus  in- 
ternus/  The  muscles  inserted  on  each  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
are  so  thick  that  fractures  through  this  part  of  the  bone  sometimes  es¬ 
cape  detection. 

Condyle. — The  c  condyle 9  projects  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  ramus  to  form  the  joint  of  the  jaw,  and  fits  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  temporal  bone.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  and  convex  both  from  without 
inward  and  from  before  backward.  The  long  axis  is  directed  horizontally 
inward  and  slightly  backward,  so  that,  if  prolonged!  the  axes  of 
the  two  condyles  would  meet  near  the  front  of  the  S*p«hnen  magnum/ 
Just  outside  the  condyle  is  a  ‘  tubercle  9  for  the  >tfwfenment  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  lateral  ligament.  The  condyle  is  supnoffi^  on  a  contracted  part 
termed  the  ‘  neck^  of  the  jaw.  This  necki^Tmtened  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  condyle,  and  is  slightly  exc^a/ea  in  front  for  the  insertion 
of  the  ‘  pterygoideus  externus/ 

The  oblique  direction  of  the  cajict^es  of  the  jaw  renders  easy  the 
rotatory  movement  necessary  (mmastication.  In  masticating  we  can 
readily  feel  that  one  cond^a£flfances  toward  the  anterior  margin  of  its 
glenoid  cavity,  while  the  ^^r  recedes  to  the  posterior. 

Coronoid  ProcessJ^-The  ‘  coronoid 9  process  is  a  triangular,  lofty 
plate  of  bone,  wlfi^Jascends  beneath  the  zygomatic  arch  and  increases 
the  leverage  oL^Ztemporal  muscle  which  closes  the  mouth.  The  inser¬ 
tion  of  thjaN^cle  occupies  the  inner  surface,  the  apex,  and  front  border 
of  the  process  down  to  the  last  molar  tooth:  the  greater  part  of  the  outer 
surfaq^Ns^pccupied  by  the  masseter.  The  6  sigmoid  notch 9  transmits  the 
c  i^jgeteric 9  nerve  and  artery. 
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The  walls  of  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  at  the  basilar  part,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  compact  and  tough.  In  operations  for  removal  of  this  part  of  the 
bone,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  saw  freely,  before  the  bone  forceps  can  be 
of  any  service.  The  interior  assumes  the  form  of  ‘  diploe/  and  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  ‘  inferior  dental  canal/  which  carries  the  vessels  and  nerves 
to  the  teeth  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.  Ho.  234).  This  canal  begins  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus,  curves  forward,  beneath  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  and, 
toward  the  front,  divides  into  two,  of  which  one  ends  at  the  ‘  foramen 
mentale/  the  other,  much  diminished  in  size,  runs  on  through  the  diploe 
nearly  to  the  symphysis,  and  conveys  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  canine  and 
incisor  teeth. 

Ossification. — The  lower  jaw  has  two  centres  of  ossification,  which 
appear  about  the  sixth  week  of  foetal  life,  one  for  each  lateral  half.  Their 
junction  at  the  symphysis  takes  place  about  the  close  of  the  first  year 
after  birth.  In  the  lower  animals  the  symphysial  suture  often  remains 
throughout  life.66 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  the  order  Monotremata,  observe  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  bend  or  inflexion  in  the  lower  jaw  (Ho.  1699).  The 
jaw  of  the  ant-eater  is  also  straight,  thus  greatly  resembling  that  of  the 
pelican  (see  Sep.  Ser.). 

In  snakes  (Ophidia)  the  two  halves  of  the  lower  jasyare  not  united 
by  bone,  but  held  together  by  an  elastic  ligament,  wh&l^permits  the  two 
halves  of  the  jaw  to  be  separated  from  each  othep^feways  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  This  is  one  of  the  many  arran^^hts  by  which  the  boa  is 
enabled  to  swallow  its  prey  though  larggr^afi  its  own  body.  This  is 
shown  in  the  specimen  of  the  tiger-boa  002). 

In  the  lower  animals  the  two  halwVf  the  jaw  generally  remain  sepa¬ 
rate  throughout  life.  In  all  mammalia  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  consists 
of  a  single  piece  which  articula^fwith  the  squamosal  bone  of  the  skull. 
In  all  below  the  mammalaNAwfrficulates  with  a  modified  malleus  called 
the  quadrate  bone.  Tfai^Qnvell  seen  in  the  skull  of  the  ostrich  and  other 
birds  in  the  Separate  stores. 

[For  some  int&^SRng-  points  as  to  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
coronoid  proc^s^artd  the  temporal  fossa  the  student  should  read  the  Com¬ 
parative  (}s^i0gy  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  4  The  Skull  as 
a  Whole/^ 

^  Eqr  auucid  and  elaborate  account  of  the  development  of  the  jaws  and  the  teeth 
se^^Ianual  of  Dental  Anatomy,  ’  by  C.  S.  Tomes,  M.  A.  1876. 
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It  has  been  said  that  man  is  the  only  creature  which  has  a  chin.  It 
is  most  distinct  in  the  Caucasian  race,  becomes  faintly  marked  in  the 
Negro,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  Apes. 

Eodentia  have  never  more  than  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw;  and 
usually  only  two,  but  sometimes  four,  in  the  upper.  When  there  are  four 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  in  hares  and  rabbits,  there  are  two  small 
ones  behind  the  two  large  ones  (No.  1916).  These  incisors  have  a  persist¬ 
ent  pulp,  and  continue  to  grow  in  adult  life.  They  have  no  canines. 

Carnivora  have  milk  and  permanent  teeth,  which  are  enamelled,  and 
always  consist  of  incisors,  canines,  and  molars. 

In  elephants  the  teeth  consist  of  tusk-like  incisors,  growing  from  per¬ 
sistent  pulps,  and  molars. 

Look  at  the  lower  jaw  of  the  crocodile  (No.  717  D)  and  see  how  greatly 
the  angle  projects  backward.  This  projection  is  for  the  insertion  of  the 
digastricus,  the  muscle  which  opens  the  mouth,  and  which  acts  upon  the 
jaw  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  In  man  it  acts  as  a  lever  of  the  second 
order,  as  it  is  inserted  near  the  symphysis. 

To  appreciate  the  mechanism  of  the  lower  jaw,  look  at  the  form  of  the 
joint  in  animals.  In  them  it  varies  according  to  the  structure  of  their 
teeth  and  the  food  they  eat.  There  are  three  principal  tvpes  of  it:  the 
carnivorous,  the  ruminant,  and  the  rodent.  The  carnwmbous  type  is  a 


Fig.  19. 


jf  G.  18. 

simple  transverse  hinge:  th^form  is  well  seen  in  the  badger  (No.  4412), 
where  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  is  mechanically  locked  in  its  socket.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17,  wherMsf  represents  the  shape  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
C  the  shape  of  the^Sidyle  which  fits  into  it.  The  ruminant  type  pre¬ 
sents  a  socket  a  condyle  nearly  flat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  lateral 
movement4ine’U0ssary  for  grinding  the  food.  This  form  is  seen  in  Fig.  18, 
which  is  teik^n  from  the  sheep  (No.  3767  B).  In  the  rodent  type  there  is 
a  longij^c^ial  groove  in  the  temporal  bone  in  which  the  condyle  plays 
froffe^efore  backward  like  a  plane.  Fig.  19  shows  the  corresponding  sur- 
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faces  of  the  glenoid  cavity  (G),  and  the  condyle  (C),  in  the  capybara  (No.. 
1974). 

The  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  in  man  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  these  three  types:  we  can  move  our  jaw  in  the  vertical  direction,  from 
side  to  side,  and  from  before  backward.  The  teeth  of  man  are  likewise 
intermediate  in  structure  between  those  of  carnivorous  and  those  of 
ruminant  animals.  Man  is  adapted,  by  his  dentition,  to  eat  animal  or 
vegetable  food,  and  is  said  to  be  omnivorous.  But  the  presence  of  grind¬ 
ing,  tearing,  and  cutting  teeth,  equally  developed,  in  the  jaws  of  any 
animal,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  omnivorous.  Monkeys  have  large  canines, 
yet  live  on  vegetables;  all  bats  possess  well-formed  incisors,  canines,  and 
molars,  yet  some  are  purely  frugivorous,  whilst  the  British  species  live- 
entirely  on  insects. 


THE  SKULL  AS  A  WHOLE. 


The  examination  of  the  Skull  as  a  whole  is  easy  and  intelligible,  provided 
the  individual  bones  have  been  carefully  studied. 

Course  of  Sutures. — A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  sutures  is 
of  practical  value — 1,  because  it  enables  us  to  say  with  precision  in  what 
direction  the  head  of  the  child  is  presenting  during  labor;  2,  because  in 
injuries  of  the  skull  we  must  not  commit  the  error  of  mistaking  a  suture 
for  a  fracture.66 


Coronal  Suture. — The  ‘coronal  suture *  (Plate  XVIII.)  (fronto-pa¬ 
rietal)  connects  the  frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  extends  trans¬ 
versely  across  the  top  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
on  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  middle  the  frontal  overlaps  the  parietal 
bones,  but  at  the  sides  the  parietals  overlap  the  frontal,  by  which  arrange¬ 
ment  the  bones  are  locked  together. 

Sagittal  Suture. — The  ‘sagittal  suture 9  (intff^arfetal)  connects 
the  two  parietal  bones.  It  runs  backward,  in  th^hiddle  line,  from  the 
frontal  to  the  occipital  bone.  This  suture  is  Mm  serrated,  except  near 
the  parietal  foramina,  where  it  is  always  mi^Sstraighter  than  elsewhere. 67 

Frontal  Suture. — The  ‘  frontal  si^^|e  ^  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone.  J^uns  down  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  from  the  sagittal  suture  to^hVroot  of  the  nose.  It  always  exists 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  but  ^s^nerally  obliterated  in  the  adult  (p.  51). 

Lambdoid  Suture. — Thp  ‘Tambdoid  suture  ’  (Greek  letter  A)  (oc- 
cipito-parietal)  unites  JJi^wo  parietals  to  the  occipital  bone. 


66  Skilful  as  lie  w: 
fracture,  and  was 


Hippocr 


ippocrates  once  mistook  a  natural  suture  of  the  skull  for  a 
ard  so  ingenuous  as  to  leave  his  mistake  on  record.  On  this, 
Celsus  observes:  ^l^uturis  se  deceptnm  esse  Hippocrates  memoriae  prodidit,  more 
scilicet  m a^mir vi r o r um  et  fiduciam  magnarum  rerum  habentium.  Nam  levia 
ingenia,  qt^^uiil  habent,  nihil  sibi  detrahunt:  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilominhs 
habiturot  cokvenit  etiam  simplex  veri  erroris  confessio;  praecipu&que  in  eo  ministerio 
quod>*™tatis  causa  posteris  traditur  neque  decipiantur  eadem  ratione,  qua  quis  ante* 
d^eepfe*il  est.’  (Liber  viii.  cap.  iv.) 

Broca,  ‘  Osteologie  du  Crane,  *  1875. 
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Occipito-Mastoid  Suture.  —  ‘  The  occipito-mastoid  suture/  68 
apparently  a  continuation  of  the  lambdoid,  connects  the  occipital  with 
the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Masto-Parietal  Suture. — The  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  by  the  ‘  masto- 
parietal  suture/ 

Squamous  Suture. — The  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  parietal  bone  by  the  ‘  squamous  suture 9  (squamo-parietal) ; 
and  to  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  by  the  ‘  squamo-sphenoidal 9  suture. 
The  squamous  bone  so  overlaps  the  parietal  as  to  strengthen  the  arch  of 
the  skull  at  the  sides,  and  prevent  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  buttresses. 

Wormian  Bones. — In  the  mastoid  suture  more  frequently  than  in 
any  other,  we  meet  with  what  are  termed  ‘  Wormian 69  bones/  or  ‘  ossa 
triquetra/  They  are  little  islands  of  bone,  developed  from  distinct  cen¬ 
tres,  in  the  membrane  which  connects  the  cranial  bones.  They  vary  in 
number  and  size.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  the 
hydrocephalic  skull  of  an  adult  (Path.  Ser.  No.  3489)  in  which  there 
are  upward  of  one  hundred  of  these  little  bones.  Specimens  of  Wormian 
bones  may  be  seen  in  the  Gen.  Ost.  Ser.  Nos.  103  to  110. 

Transverse  Frontal  Suture. — Of  the  sutures  which  connect  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  with  the  face,  the  chief  one  is  the  ‘  tijams^rse  frontal 
suture/  It  extends  from  the  external  angular  process  ofl®pe  frontal  bone, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  across  both  orbits  and^Ehe  root  of  the  nose 
(Plate  XVI.).  It  connects  the  frontal  with  tft^^alar,  sphenoid,  eth¬ 
moid,  lachrymal,  superior  maxillary,  and  MS^Q>ones.  Other  short  su¬ 
tures,  such  as  the  4 spheno-malar/  ‘ sptenV^arietal/  ‘zygomatic /  etc., 
speak  for  themselves. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sutures  is  of(^ractical  value  in  midwifery.  Thus 
when  we  feel  the  meeting  of  tWw^e  sutures  at  the  top  of  the  occipital 
bone,  we  know  the  back  of  Met  lead  presents;  if,  again,  we  feel  the  ‘an¬ 
terior  fontanelle/  or  lozejffg^sJiaped  space  where  four  sutures  meet  (page 
44),  we  know  it  is  a  fq^enfcad  presentation. 


68  The  old  anat^C^s  call  this  the  ‘  additamentum  suturae  lambdoidalis.  ’  This 
old  name  as  wel^|Wthers mentioned  in  the  text,  e.g.  'coronal/  ‘sagittal,’  and  ‘  lamb- 
doid,’  are  grad^A^f ailing  into  disuse,  and  giving  place  to  more  appropriate  terms, 
derived  frornthk bones  connected,  as  ‘  inter-parietal/  ‘  fronto-parietal/  etc. 

59  So^Uft*4  after  Olaus  Wormius,  a  physician  of  Copenhagen,  to  whom  the  first 
descrjotio^  oi  these  ‘  complementary  ’  bones  has  been  assigned, — but  erroneously: 
re  known  to  Eustachius  and  Paracelsus. 
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THE  SKULL-OAP. 


Skull-cap:  Outer  Surface. — The  skull-cap  forms  an  oval  dome 
which  protects  the  brain  with  its  greatest  breadth  about  the  parietal  pro¬ 
tuberances.  In  a  well-formed  European  head,  if  we  look  at  the  skull-cap 
from  above  (the  beginning  of  the  sagittal  suture  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  perspective  plane),  we  see  scarcely  anything  but  the  smooth  expanded 
vault  of  the  cranium.  But  in  the  Negro  and  the  Australian,  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  temples  allows  the  zygomata  to  come  into  view,  and,  in  the 
most  ‘  prognathous ,  60  examples,  the  incisor  teeth  appear  in  front  of  the 
frontal  sinuses. 

Foramina. — On  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull-cap  are  a  multitude  of 
small  foramina,  which  transmit  blood-vessels  from  the  pericranium  into 
the  substance  of  the  bone.  Hence,  if  this  membrane  be  torn  off  during 
life,  the  bone  bleeds  through  minute  pores.  On  each  side  of  the  sagittal 
suture  is  the  ‘  parietal  foramen/  which  transmits  a  vein  from  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  to  the  outside  of  the  skull;  sometimes  a  small  artery 
runs  with  it,  and  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal. 

T emporal  Ridge. — Along  the  side  of  the  skull-cap  is  a  curved  line, 
the  temporal  ridge  (Plate  XV.),  which  indicates  the  att^hment  of  the 
temporal  aponeurosis  to  the  froiital  and  parietal  bom 

Temporal  Fossa. — The  ridge  circumscribe^Tfe^e  ‘  temporal  fossa/ 
which  is  formed  by  the  frontal,  parietal,  temppp,  sphenoid,  and  malar 
bones.  The  fossa  gives  origin  to  the  temp(^d%iuscle,  of  which  the  ten¬ 
dinous  rays,  converging  beneath  the  zygom^afe  inserted  into  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  size  the  temporal  fossa  in  all  animals 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  temnoraMnuscle.  Hence  it  is  largest  in  the 
carnivora. 

Skull-cap:  Inner  Si  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull-cap 

we  observe — 1,  the  groov^T^the  middle  line,  which  gradually  becomes 
broader  as  we  trace  i\b£ckward,  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  2, 
on  either  side  of  especially  in  old  skulls,  are  a  number  of  irregular 
excavations,  occ^med  by  the  4  Pacchionian  bodies  *; 61  3,  grooves  for  the 


60  ‘  Pro^H^^hs  ’  signifies  4  with  prominent  jaws.  ’ 

61  These \ptlies  are  developed  from  the  4  arachnoid  ’  or  serous  membrane  invest¬ 
ing  the^aqun,  beneath  the  4  dura  mater,’  which  they  perforate,  and  thus  come  to  press 
imm^Otdy  on  the  bony  vault  of  the  skull.  Vide  Quain’s  4  Anatomy/  vol.  ii.  p.  576, 
8t^edition. 
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ramifications  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  main  groove,  at  first 
sometimes  a  complete  canal,  is  seen  at  the  anterior-inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone;  from  thence  it  spreads  widely  over  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones,  one  branch  of  considerable  size  often  traversing  the  posterior-infe¬ 
rior  angle  of  the  parietal  above  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus.  In  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  skull,  the  arteries  running  in  these  grooves  are  liable  to  be 
injured,  and  thus  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood,  producing  compression  of 
the  brain. 

Thickness  of  the  Skull-cap. — Thesiull-cap  differs  in  thickness  in 
different  parts.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by  holding  it  to  the  light.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  thicker  in  parts  which  were  the  centres  of  ossification — as  at 
the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences.  It  is  thinnest  in  the  temporal  region. 
The  ordinary  thickness  of  an  adult  skull  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch, 
though  it  varies  very  much  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  museum  at  Pavia  there  is  the  skull-cap  of  a  child,  in  which  a  hole  was 
pecked  by  the  beak  of  an  angry  cock.  Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  post-mortem  examinations  soon  observes  how  much  skulls  vary  in 
thickness,  even  in  persons  of  the  same  age,  and  this  without  any  obvious 
reason.  Generally  speaking,  any  cause  which  produces  a  chronic  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head, — such  as  habits  of  intemperance, — will 
increase  the  thickness  of  the  skull.  For  the  same  reasoff*2feonstant  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  action  of  the  sun  will  thicken  and  indurafo^he  skull-cap. 
The  observation  of  Herodotus62  is  probably  correot^men  he  says  that 
4  the  Egyptians  have  thick  skulls  because  they^^jlse  their  shorn  heads 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun;  whereas  the  Persiaj4g(Kve  thin  and  soft  skulls 
because  they  cover  them  with  turbans  fiQnl  infancy/  A  severe  blow 
may  thicken  the  skull.  The  late  Mr.  i®&kett  had  in  his  possession  part 

It  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
He  recov¬ 
ered  perfectly,  to  all  appesAAfci,  Itom  the  effects  of  the  injury.  By- 
and-by,  however,  his  he^d^ghn  to  grow  larger;  but  this,  strange  to  say, 
was  first  discovered  by  Vis'  hatter,  who  found  it  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  give  him  a*l|rger  hat.  In  very  old  persons,  the  skull-cap,  owing 
to  the  absorpti  on^the  diploe,  becomes  in  some  parts  as  thin  as  a  shil¬ 
ling.  Not  a&hykhe  skull,  but  all  the  bones  become  much  lighter  in  old 
age.  Soemmering  says  the  skull  of  a  centenarian  is  two-fifths  lighter 
than  ^ryfodle  age. 

X  ^  62  *  Thalia,’  xii. 


of  a  skull-cap  nearly  an  inch  in  th^Jmess. 
who  received  a  blow  on  his  head  ^o'Se  years  before  his  death. 
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Cerebral  Impressions.— The  inner  surface  of  the  skull-cap  is 
marked  by  the  cerebral  convolutions,  so  that  it  takes,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  impression  of  the  brain.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  particular  im¬ 
pression  on  the  inner  surface  has  a  corresponding  bump  outside.  A 
glance  at  any  skull-cap  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  The  depressions  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  convolutions  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  diploe;  and 
the  external  bumps  are  often  caused  by  a  mere  thickening  of  the  outer 
table.  On  the  other  hand,  it  holds  good,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
external  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cranium  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
expression  of  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  brain,  whether  in  the  frontal, 
the  parietal,  or  the  occipital  region.  The  general  characters  of  the 
brain,  then,  may  be  ascertained  by  external  examination,  but  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  detail. 

Veins  of  the  Diploe. — The  diploe  of  the  skull-cap  is  traversed  by 
numerous  venous  canals.  These  (Fig.  20)  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are 
best  displayed  by  filing  off  the  outer  table.  Their  course  is  by  no  means 


so  regular  as  they  are  commoid 
speak  of  the  frontal,  ter  ^ 


l#awn;  but,  in  a  general  way,  we  may 
Ld  occipital  ‘  diploic/  veins.  The  two 


former 


discharge  their  bli 


ito  the  veins  on  the  outside  of  the  cranium; 


the  occipital  generall^ojjen  into  the  lateral  sinus.  After  injuries  of  the 
head,  these  veins  ♦a^gjiable  to  inflammation,  which  may  give  rise  to  pus  in 


the  diploe  and^j^ 
abscesses,  e^B&^lly 
which  hadvMt  escar 


escaped  the  notice  of  the  old  surgeons. 


|>jfemia.  Hence  the  occasional  occurrence  of  visceral 
Lily  hepatic,  after  injuries  of  the  head, — a  circumstance 
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BASE  OF  THE  SKULL  AS  SEEK  FROM  ABOVE. 


By  referring  to  Plate  XIX,  it  is  seen  that  the  base  of  the  skull  pre¬ 
sents,  on  each  side,  three  fossae, — an  anterior,  a  middle,  and  a  posterior, 
— respectively  lodging  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
the  cerebellum.  The  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  rests  upon  the  4  ten¬ 
torium  cerebelli/  and  not  upon  bone.  These  several  fossae  are  marked 
by  the  cerebral  convolutions  just  as  much  as  the  skull-cap;  but  phrenolo¬ 
gists  take  no  notice  of  these  convolutions,  and  have  omitted  to  assign 
any  office  to  them.  All  their  4  organs 9  are  placed  at  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  brain; — why  are  there  none  at  the  base? 

Anterior  Fossa  of  the  Cranium. — The  anterior  fossa  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal,  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid,  with  the  front  part  of  the  body  and  the  lesser  wings  of 
the  sphenoid.  The  points  to  be  noticed  in  this  fossa  are  as  follows:  1. 
The  4  foramen  caecum/  which,  if  pervious,  generally  transmits  a  vein  from 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  into  the  nose.  2.  The  groove  for  the 
4  anterior  meningeal  artery/  one  of  the  secondary  branches  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mic.  3.  The  4  crista  galli/ which  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri. 
4.  The  slit  for  the  4  nasal  nerve/  a  branch  of  the  first  divjgre^  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  5.  The  4  olfactory  groove/  perforated  by  •  NV  which  give 


passage  to  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  lobes.  /OvEne  4  anterior  eth¬ 
moidal  foramen 9  on  the  outer  side  of  the  olfa<^t^jgroove,  for  the  trans¬ 
it  vessels.  7.  The  4  pos- 
of  the  olfactory  groove, 


side  of  the  olfa 


id  transmits  the  posterior 


opticum/  which  transmits  the  optic 
'he  4  olivary  process/  which  supports 
10.  The  4  anterior  clinoid  process/ 


which  gives  attachmenL±o^e  tentorium  cerebelli. 

Middle  Fossa  of\fcl^e  Cranium. — The  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium 
supports  the  middf^JJrebral  lobe,  and  is  formed  by  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  sojfi^ous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
points  to  baV^eed  in  this  fossa  are— 1.  4  The  sphenoidal  fissure  *  between 
the  wing^oVHie  sphenoid,  leads  to  the  orbit,  and  transmits  the  3rd,  the 
vision  of  the  5th,  and  the  6th  nerves,  also  filaments  of 


nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  2.  The  4  foramen  rotun- 
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dum "  gives  passage  to  the  superior  maxillary,  or  second  division  of  the  5th 
nerve.  3.  The  ‘  foramen  ovale 9  gives  passage  to  the  inferior  maxillary, 
or  third  division  of  the  5th  nerve,  and  to  the  arteria  meningea  parva,  and 
sometimes  to  the  lesser  petrosal  nerve.  4.  The  ‘  foramen  spinosum "  gives 
passage  to  the  arteria  meningea  media  and  its  two  veins — the  main  trunk 
of  this  artery  grooves  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal  and  the  anterior- 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  5.  The  ‘  foramen  lacerum  medium 9 
is  blocked  up,  in  the  recent  state,  by  fibro-cartilage;  the  Vidian  (great 
petrosal)  nerve  runs  through  this  cartilage.  The  internal  carotid  artery 
also  passes  through  it.  6.  At  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone  is  the  termination  of  the  4  carotid  canal 9  through  which  the 
carotid  artery  enters  the  skull:  the  artery  then  winds  along  the  groove  on 
the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  7.  On  the  front  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  the  ‘  hiatus  Fallopii/  which 
transmits  the  great  petrosal  nerve,  and  external  to  it  is  the  opening  of  the 
canal  for  the  lesser  petrosal  nerve.  Further  back,  on  the  same  surface, 
we  may  observe  the  eminence  for  the  superior  semicircular  canal.  8.  In 
the  centre  of  the  sphenoid  is  the  ‘  pituitary  fossa/  for  the  reception  of  the 
pituitary  body.  9.  The  ‘  posterior  clinoid  process/  like  the  anterior,  gives 
attachment  to  the  ‘  tentorium  cerebelli/a  process  of  the  dm *a  mater  which 
supports  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

Posterior  Fossa  of  the  Cranium. — The  p@efior  fossa  is  the 
largest  and  deepest  of  the  cranial  fossae,  and  is/^hied  by  the  occipital 
bone,  the  petrous  and  mastoid  parts  of  the  ^^g)oral  bone.  It  supports 
the  cerebellum.  Proceeding  from  before«J©kward,  we  observe,  in  the 
middle  line:  1.  The  ‘  basilar  groove//  whi&h  supports  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata  and  the  pons  Varolii.  2.  On  side  of  this  is  the  groove  for  the 
4  inferior  petrosal  sinus."  3.  Al^  the  top  of  the  petrous  bone  is  the 
groove  for  the  *  superior  petrosJ0sunus/  4.  Both  these  sinuses  terminate 
in  the  great  ‘  lateral  sinus^pftch  grooves  successively  the  occipital,  pos¬ 
terior-inferior  angle  'parietal,  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal,  and, 

last  of  all,  the  jugulaNprocess  of  the  occipital  bone.  A  line  drawn  on  the 
outside  of  the  hh^Jfrom  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  front  border 
of  the  mastohiA^ocess,  corresponds  with  the  lateral  sinus.  On  the  pos¬ 
terior  asnj^^f  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  is — 5.  The  ‘  meatus 
auditoriuiNmternus/  for  the  facial  and  auditory  branches  of  the  7th  nerve 
an^rilie^  little  auditory  artery.  6.  Some  distance  behind,  and  rather 
JSr  the  meatus,  is  the  ‘  aqueductus  vestibuli/  somewhat  concealed  by 
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an  overhanging  ridge  of  bone.  This  ‘  so-called  aqueduct y  transmits,  if 
anything,  a  small  vein  from  the  vestibule  of  the  ear. 

Behind  the  basilar  process  is — 7.  The  ‘  foramen  magnum/  which 
transmits  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and 
the  spinal  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerves.  8.  On  each  side  of  the 
foramen  magnum  are  the  ‘  condyloid  foramina/  of  which  the  ‘  anterior  ’ 
transmits  the  hypoglossal  or  9th  nerve  (motor  nerve  of  the  tongue); 
the  ‘  posterior/  a  vein  from  the  lateral  sinus  to  the  outside  of  the  skull. 
9.  The  ‘  mastoid  foramen  *  also  transmits  a  vein  from  the  lateral  sinus  to 
the  outside  of  the  skull.  10.  Lastly,  the  4  foramen  lacerum  posterius 9  trans¬ 
mits  the  three  divisions  of  the  8th  nerve  and  also  the  blood  from  the 
lateral  sinus  into  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  nerves  pass  through 
the  anterior  part  of  the  foramen,  which  is  separated  from  the  posterior 
by  a  bony  ridge. 


BASE  OF  THE  SKULL  AS  SEEK  PROM  BELOW. 

(Plates  XX.,  XXI.) 

The  base  of  the  skull  comprises  such  a  wide  area,  that  it«A  desirable  to 
draw  certain  limitary  lines.  If,  then,  a  line  be  drawn  the  first  in¬ 
cisor  tooth  on  each  side,  backward  to  the  mastoid  nr&^s,  and  another 
transversely,  from  one  mastoid  process  to  the  oth^yvwe  shall  describe  a 
triangle  within  which  are  contained  all  the  part^usually  spoken  of  as  at 
the  base  of  the  skull.  > 

Arch  of  the  Palate. — In  fronJ  ’  J;^e  arch  of  the  ‘hard  palate, 


formed  by  the  superior  maxilla] 
‘  transverse 9  sutures  cross  each  'ot] 
at  the  point  of  crossing  woulc^fa 


maxillary 


and^palate  bones:  its  ‘  middle 9  and 
right  angles.  A  pin  introduced 


each  'othdkj 


I  mve  bones,  the  5th  being  the  vomer. 


Generally  speaking,  whe  n41(e^  alate  presents  a  fine  arch,  free  from  con- 


^  Oine  glands,  and  it  is  riddled  with  minute  holes  for 

-vessels.  Behind  the  incisor  teeth  is  the  ‘  anterior 
ngle  orifice  below,  but  double  above,  so  as  to  open 
nostril.  It  transmits  the  anterior  palatine  vessels 


traction  in  any  direction^he  voice  is  clear  and  sonorous.  The  best 
singers  have  always  ^^^>formed  palates.  Its  surface  is  rugged  for  the 


^-palatine  nerves  (see  also  p.  73).  Near  the  last  molar  tooth  is 
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the  orifice  of  the  ‘  posterior  palatine  canal/  formed  conjointly  by  the 
palate  and  superior  maxillary  bones:  and  from  this  we  trace  forward  the 
‘  palatine  groove *  for  the  lodgment  of  the  descending  palatine  vessels  and 
the  large  palatine  nerve.  Lastly,  there  is  the  ‘  ridge  *  on  the  palate  bone 
for  the  attachment  of  the  ‘  tensor  palati/  and  the  ‘  posterior  nasal  spine/ 
to  which  is  attached  the  ‘  azygos  uvulae.* 

Posterior  Openings  of  Nose. — Behind  the  palate  are  the  poste¬ 
rior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossae,  separated  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  vomer. 
Each  opening  is  somewhat  oval,  about  one  inch  in  the  long  diameter  and 
half  an  inch  in  the  transverse.  We  should  remember  this  in  plugging 
the  nostril.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone;  below  by  the  horizontal  plate  of  the 
palate;  outside,  by  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of.  the  sphenoid;  and 
inside,  by  the  vomer.  On  the  roof  of  each  are  the  expanded  4  wings*  of 
the  vomer,  which  receive  between  them  the  ‘  rostrum  *  of  the  sphenoid; 
and  also  the  ‘  pterygo-palatine  canal.*  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
formed  conjointly  by  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  sphe¬ 
noidal  process  of  the  palate  bone.  It  transmits  a  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  a  pharyngeal  nerve  from  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  t,o  the  top  of  the  pharynx.  1 

Pterygoid  Region. — On  each  side  of  the  nas^^eliings  are  the 
‘  pterygoid  processes  *  of  the  sphenoid.  These  pterrafitl  processes  bound 
the  posterior  openings  of  the  nose:  act  as  buttre^OHo  support  the  upper 
jaw-bones  behind;  and  serve  for  the  originS^nbhe  powerful  pterygoid 
muscles  which  grind  the  food.  rron/"?hb^pterygoid  fossa,  or,  more 
strictly,  from  the  inner  surface  of  thf^xternal  pterygoid  plate  and  the 
back  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  ©ue  which  fits  into  the  gap  between 
the  pterygoid  processes,  arises  6  pterygoideus  internus  * ;  while  the 
outer  surface  of  the  same  pla^Wel  the  adjacent  outer  aspect  of  the  tu¬ 
berosity  of  the  palate  b<  ^ive  origin  to  the  ‘  pterygoideus  externus.* 
At  the  base  of  the  ii^erihtl  plate  is  the  scaphoid  fossa,  for  the  origin  of 
the  6  tensor  palati  *>anaat  the  apex  is  a  pulley,  termed  the  ‘  hamular  pro¬ 
cess/  around  wl^Wrhe  tendon  of  this  muscle  plays.  Besides  this,  the 
hamular  pi^c<(s!£gives  origin  to  part  of  the  ‘  superior  constrictor  *  of  the 
pharynx.\^^*onediately  above  the  ‘  scaphoid  fossa  *  is  the  posterior  orifice 
of  the  Vidian  canal. 


Bding  backward  from  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  we 
next  upon  the  great  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  most  of 
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which  have  already  been  seen  in  the  examination  of  the  base  from  above. 
In  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  there  is  the  ‘  foramen  ovale/  The  fora¬ 
men  rotundum  cannot  be  seen  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
skull:  look  for  it  at  the  back  of  the  orbit.  Behind  the  foramen  ovale  is 


the  ‘  foramen  spinosum 9 ;  and  still  farther  back  is  the  apex  of  the  wing, 
termed  the  6  spinous  process/  which  is  wedged  between  the  squamous  and 
petrous  bones,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  ‘laxator  tympani/  From  the  spinous  process  we 
trace  outward  the  ‘  glenoid  fissure/  which  runs  across  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  temporal  bone.  Between  the  sphenoid  and  petrous  bones  is  the 
canal  for  the  ‘  Eustachian  tube 9  (running  in  the  same  line  as  the  Glaserian 
fissure),  which  is  completed  in  the  recent  state  by  fibro-cartilage. 

Petrous  Region. — The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is 
wedged  in  between  the  sphenoid  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 


Fig.  21.— Diagram  of  the  Relative 
The  dotted  arrow  shows  that  the 
the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid 
in  a  fine. 


Outside  the  c 


Inside  the  arrow  are— 


the  more  important  parts  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull, 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  the  styloid  process,  and 
stars),  and  the  Eustachian  tube  are  pretty  nearly 


1.  Scaphoid  J _ 

2.  ForanJ^nfe^yie. 

3.  Foram^^pfnosum. 

4.  SpintfuiNlrocess. 

5.  Fi|*A*Crlaseri. 
attts  auditorius  externus. 


7.  Pterygo-palatine  canal. 

8.  Foramen  lacerum  medium. 

9.  Carotid  canal. 

10.  Foramen  jugulare. 

11.  Notch  for  8th  pair  of  nerves. 

12.  Anterior  condyloid  foramen. 


t 


Observethar  the  apex  of  the  wedge  is  cut  short,  so  that  an  irregular  open¬ 
ing  ^jr^ams  between  the  three  bones,  termed  the  c  foramen  lacerum 
(tfjum/  In  the  recent  skull  this  space  is  filled  with  cartilage,  through 


mi 
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which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery,  surrounded  with  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  Yidian  nerve.  The  apex  of  the  petrous  bone 
gives  origin  to  the  4  tensor  tympani 9  and  4  levator  palati/  In  the  middle 
of  the  petrous  bone  is  the  wide  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  which  trans¬ 
mits  the  carotid  artery.  Trace  this  canal,  and  you  will  find  that  it  does 
not  enter  the  cranial  cavity  directly,  but  that  it  ascends  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  runs  horizontally  forward  and  inward  through  the  petrous 
bone,  till  it  opens  at  the  apex  into  the  foramen  lacerum.  Thus  the 
carotid  artery  makes  two  curves,  like  the  letter  S,  before  it  enters  the 
cranium — the  first  curve  in  the  bony  canal,  and  the  second  through  the 
cartilage  which  fills  up  the  foramen  lacerum.  This  disposition  of  the 
great  arteries  at  the  base  checks  the  force  of  the  blood  on  its  passage  to 
the  brain. 

Behind  the  carotid  canal  is  the  4  foramen  lacerum  posterius/  or  4  fora¬ 
men  jugulare/  another  opening  left  between  the  petrous  and  occipital 
bones.  The  size  and  shape  of  it  are  subject  to  great  variety.  The  right 
jugular  foramen,  is  usually  larger  than  the  left,  but  it  is  generally  di¬ 
vided  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  bone  into  an  anterior  part,  which  trans¬ 
mits  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  a  posterior,  which  is  by  far  the  larger, 
for  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  lateral  sinus  into  the  commencement 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  posterior  meningeai^^eiies  (from  the 
occipital  and  ascending  pharyngeal  branches  of  the,o2^mal  carotid)  also 
enter  the  cranium  through  this  aperture. 

Outside  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  isvjhe  *  styloid  process/  pro¬ 
jecting,  more  or  less,  beyond  the  4  vagitfSNpi^cess 9  at  its  root.  Behind 
this  is  the  4  stylo-mastoid  foramen,^  tffFough  which  the  facial  nerve 
emerges  from,  and  the  stylo-mastoid@bery  enters,  the  skull.  Still  farther 
back  is  the  mastoid  process,  and  digastric  fossa  for  the  origin  of  the 
digastric  muscle.  Internal  totals  fossa  may  generally  be  seen  a  groove 
for  the  occipital  artery. 

Basilar  Proces^— The  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  projects 
into  the  base  of  ^the  sRull,  and  joins  the  body  of  the  sphenoid:  here  it 
forms  the  roof  o pharynx.  This  relation  is  of  practical  importance, 
because  the*  b0ii3!r  process  is  within  reach  of  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  moui^J^d  can  be  explored  so  as  to  determine  how  far  a  polypus 
may  b^Vonnected  with  it.  It  affords  insertion  to  the  4  rectus  capitis  an- 
tmrN^ajor*  and  4  minor/  and  (by  means  of  a  little  tubercle)  to  the  aponeu- 
||s  of  the  pharynx.  Behind  the  basilar  process  is  the  4  foramen  mag- 
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num/  On  each  side  of  this  are  the  ‘condyles*  of  the  occiput,  with  the 
‘  anterior  *  and  ‘  posterior  condyloid  *  foramina;  and  on  the  outside  of  each 
condyle  is  the  jugular  eminence,  which  gives  insertion  to  the  ‘  rectus  ca¬ 
pitis  lateralis.* 

Occipital  Foramen. — In  a  well-formed  European  skull,  the  plane  of 
the  occipital  foramen  is  horizontal  when  the  body  is  erect,  and  its  anterior 
extremity  is  about  half  way  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  central  position  of  the  occipital 
foramen  and  the  condyles  is  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  man,  who 
stands  erect.  His  head,  therefore,  is  almost  equally  balanced  on  the  top 
of  the  spine.  In  monkeys,  who  hold  a  middle  rank  between  man  and 
quadrupeds,  the  foramen  magnum  is  placed  farther  back:  in  the  orang- 
outan,  it  is  about  twice  as  far  from  the  foramina  incisiva  as  from  the  back 
of  the  head.  Consequently,  although  monkeys  can  stand  erect  for  a 
time,  they  cannot  do  so  long.  In  quadrupeds,  again,  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num  is  still  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  its  plane  forms  a  consider¬ 
able  angle  with  the  horizon.  The  weight  of  the  head  in  quadrupeds  is 
sustained,  not  only  by  the  spine,  but  by  an  elastic  ligament  of  great 
strength  (ligamentum  nuchae),  which  arises  from  the  lofty  spines  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  fixed  to  the  crest  of  the  occiput. 

- 

O' 

TEMPORAL,  ZYGOMATIC,  AND,  ^NO-MAXILLARY 


EOSS4 

The  temporal  fossa  (see  page  M  leads  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the 
boundary  between  them  beingA^rest  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Zygomatic  Fossa. — Tbe  ‘zygomatic  fossa*  is  bounded  externally 
by  the  zygomatic  arch;  which  serves  as  a  strong  buttress  to  support  the 
bones  of  the  face,  misgives  origin  to  the  powerful  ‘  masseter  *  muscle 
which  closes  theijMrth.  In  front  of  the  fossa  there  is  the  back  part  of 
the  superior*  i^fc^ma,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  outer  pterygoid  plate 
of  the  spJ^£M,  which  gives  origin  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
At  the^Jeepfest  part  of  the  fossa  are  two  wide  fissures  at  right  angles  to 
eaclf^qtheh  one,  nearly  horizontal,  leads  into  the  orbit,  and  is  called  the 
sipheno-maxillary  fissure,*  through  which  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and 
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artery  enter  the  floor  of  the  orbit  to  reach  their  canal  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bone. 

Spheno-maxillary  Fossa. — The  other  fissure,  nearly  vertical,  leads 
to  the  4  spheno-maxillary  fossa/  in  which  the  third  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  breaks  up  into  terminal  branches.  This  fossa  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  back  of  the  superior  maxilla;  behind,  by  a  smooth  surface 
at  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process;  internally,  it  is  separated  from  the 
nasal  fossae  by  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

There  are  five  openings  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  (see  Plate 
XXII.),  as  follows:— 


f  transmits  into 
1.  Spheno-  palatine  J  the  nasal 

foramen 


to 


1 


5.  Ptery go  -  palatine  j 
canal 


FIVE  OPENINGS  INTO  SPHENO-MAXILLAKY  FOSSA. 

Internal  or  nasal  branches  of 
spheno-palatine  ganglion. 

Nasal  or  spheno-palatine  branch  of 
internal  maxillary  artery. 
Descending  palatine  artery  and 
large  palatine  nerve. 

Superior  maxillary  nerve,  or  sec. 

ond  divisi<^^Vfth  pair. 
Vidian  anfcJr^and  nerve. 
Pterygopalatine  branch  of  in¬ 
maxillary  artery,  and 
laryngeal  nerve  from  Meckel's 
ganglion. 


2.  Posterior-palatine  j  transmits 

canal 

3.  Foramen  rotun- 

dum 

4.  Vidian  canal 


the  palate 
*<  transmits 


transmits 


]  transmits 


OEBITS. 

/~CY 

The  orbits,  or  ^cjfcets  f°r  the  eyes>  are  crypts  excavated  beneath 
the  cranium.  ♦JP^ite  XVIII.)  To  use  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
4  these  undeiOphes  are  groined  ; '  that  is  to  say,  they  are  provided  with 
strong  ribs  oi  bone,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  thick  bone  in  the  inter- 
stices^^ihe  groinings.  The  plate  between  the  eye  and  the  brain  is  as  thin 
aa^Mchment:  but  look  how  strong  is  the  arch  forming  the  orbital  mar- 
Vj gifcf  and  what  a  strong  ridge  of  bone  runs  up  from  the  zygoma,  like  a 
^SJtaittress  to  support  the  side  of  the  arch.  When  the  eye  is  threatened  and 
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lachrymal  tone,  .Groove  formsc2  duch 


.Ant^  ethmoidal  foramen. 
Post! ethmoidal  foramen. 

Ethmoid  tone 
Body  o?  Sphenoid  bone*. 

PalabePone,  • 


Foramenrot  un.d.um ..  r.i. 

Ptery^O'patatme,. . . 
c.anal 

Vidiscn  canals 


^pheno-palatme  "F orameTi 
at  the'bottom  of  the 
SplieRQ'maxiUaTy  fossa..,  • 


Posb^pala^n^ 

'Maxi.llar /  process s^tij^^oonjjy'bone.--'  ’  Unciform  process  oF  "Ethmoid tone 

Pia^rara.of  the  "Bones  and.ForaniitTia- 
0  n^tpBsWie  r  w  all  of  the  Orbit,  the  five  openings  into  the 
3phe no -m axi llary  fossa  ...the  Antrum  and  bones  cuntra.cting'its  orifice. 
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somewhat  retracted  in  its  socket,  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  more  than 
strong  enough  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  violence. 

Each  orbit  is  pyramidal,  with  the  apex  behind.  Their  axes,  if  pro¬ 
longed,  would  pass  through  the  optic  foramina,  and  meet  behind  the 
pituitary  fossa  of  the  sphenoid.  This  divergence  gives  a  greater  range  of 
vision.  The  anterior  opening  of  the  orbit  is  quadrilateral  and  consists 
of  an  upper,  a  lower,  an  inner  and  an  outer  margin.  In  the  higher  types 
of  man  these  openings  are  more  rounded. 

Upper  Wall  of  Orbit. — The  upper  wall  of  the  orbit  is  slightly 
arched,  and  formed  by  the  frontal  bone  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
On  this  wall  are — 1,  the  optic  foramen;  2,  the  fossa  beneath  the  external 
angular  process  for  the  lachrymal  gland;  3,  the  little  depression  for  the 
pulley  of  the  ‘  superior  oblique 9  muscle;  4,  the  supra-orbital  foramen  or 
notch,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
orbital  margin. 

Lower  Wall  or  Floor  of  Orbit. — The  lower  wall  of  the  orbit 
slopes  downward  and  outward,  and  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  by  part  of  the  malar  bone,  and  behind  by  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  palate  bone.  On  this  wall  is  the  groove  for  the  infra-orbital 
nerve.  4 

Inner  Wall  of  Orbit. — The  inner  wall  (Plate  is  formed  by 

the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  by  the  lachi^al,  the  os  planum 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  side  of  the  body  of  thesMenoid  bone.  Here  we 
observe  the  groove  for  the  nasal  duct,  f or conjointly  by  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  laofalA^il,  and  the  inferior  spongy 
bone.  Its  direction  is  downward,  bafckwwrd,  and  a  little  outward,  and  it 
leads  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  ose.  Besides  this,  there  are  the 
‘  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidu^oramina/ 

Outer  Wall  of  Orbit.— TKe  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by 
the  malar  bone  and  the  (JmJSi  plate  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
Here  there  are  one  o^twoJsmall  foramina  (malar  canals),  which  transmit 
small  nerves  from  IheKlrbit  to  the  skin  of  the  cheek  and  temple.  (See  p. 
77.)  The  oute£>Stt  of  the  orbit  recedes  more  than  the  other  parts  of 
its  circum^e^^^  giving  so  great  a  range  of  vision  externally,  that  by 
rotating^^htead  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  we  can  see  all  round. 

Bone^  Composing  Orbit. — Look  into  the  orbit  and  examine  two 
foffi^jaM  plates,  one  on  the  inner  side  belonging  to  the  ethmoid,  and  one 
^Jfche  outer  belonging  to  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  four-sided 
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plate  of  the  ethmoid  articulates  above  with  the  frontal;  below  with  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  in  front  with  the  lachrymal  and  behind  with 
the  sphenoid.  Besides  these  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone  here 
comes  up  between  the  sphenoid  and  superior  maxilla  (articulating  with 
both  of  them)  and  joins  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  this  plate.  The 
four-sided  plate  of  the  sphenoid  articulates  likewise  with  the  frontal  bone 
above,  which  arches  over  from  the  top  of  the  aforesaid  plate  of  the  eth¬ 
moid;  below,  its  edge  is  separated  from  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure;  in  front,  it  articulates  with  the  malar  bone, 
and  behind,  its  edge  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sphenoid  by  the 
sphenoidal  fissure.  These  articulations  should  be  traced  on  the  bones  and 
thoroughly  mastered.  Thus,  seven  bones  enter  into  the  composition  of 
each  orbit:  namely — the  frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid,  the  superior 
maxilla,  the  malar,  the  lachrymal,  and  the  palate;  but  there  are  only 
eleven  bones  in  the  two  orbits,  since  the  first  three  bones  are  common  to 
both. 

Sphenoidal  and  Spheno-maxillary  Fissures. — At  the  back  of 
the  orbit  are  two  wide  fissures  for  the  admission  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves.  The  upper  one  is  the  ‘  sphenoidal  fissure/  formed  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  leads  into  the  cranium, 
and  transmits  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  the  ophthalmiclbranch  of  the 
fifth,  the  sixth  nerve,  some  filaments  of  the  sympatheti0>n3rve,  and  the 
ophthalmic  vein.  The  lower  one,  the  6  sphyn^Aiaxillary  fissure* 
leads  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  borders  oiOfefiis  fissure  are  formed 
internally  by  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate'  bones,  externally  by 
the  sphenoid.  It  is  completed  in  front  10W  malar. 03  Through  this 
fissure  the  infra-orbital  artery  and  the  ifcperior  maxillary  nerve  enter  the 
groove  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  w 

There  are  some  points  of  prafcffell  interest  about  these  two  fissures. 
1.  In  blows  on  the  tempi  'is  apt  to  make  its  way  through  the 

spheno-maxillary  fissure  inimwie  orbit,  and  produce  ecchymosis  under  the 
conjunctiva.  2.  In  tm^Deration  for  the  removal  of  the  superior  max¬ 
illary  bone,  we  saw^Kppugh  the  orbital  wall  into  the  fissure,  so  that  it  is 
requisite  to  knowG)  precise  position.  Concerning  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
we  should  k^w^that:  1.  In  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  skull,  involv¬ 
ing  this  fissure,  the  effused  blood  may  make  its  way  into  the  orbit  and 


63  I&CJ^pt  in  cases  where  the  sphenoid  and  superior  maxillary  come  into  contact, 
and^xglude  the  malar.  (See  note ,  37.) 
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produce  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva.  2.  A  sharp  instrument  might 
penetrate  through  this  fissure  into  the  brain.  Surgery  has  such  cases  on 
record.  Here  is  one.  Henry  II.  of  France,  one  of  the  last  princes  of 
the  House  of  Valois,  was  mortally  wounded  by  Montgomery,  captain  of 
the  body  guard,  in  a  tournament  held  in  1559,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  Elizabeth  of  France.  A  splinter  from  a  lance 
entered  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  stuck  fast  and  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  king  died  on  the  eleventh  day. 


NASAL  FO  SSiE. 


(Plate  XXIII.) 

These  cavities  open  widely  in  front,  and  admit  the  air  through  the 
nostrils,  and  behind  into  the  top  of  the  pharynx.  To  study  them  prop¬ 
erly  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  skull  divided  longitudinally  on  one 
side  of  the  septum,  so  that  we  can  examine  the  roof,  the  floor,  the  outer 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  cavities. 

Boundaries  of  Nasal  Fossae. — The  ‘roof*  of  the  nasal  fossae  is 
formed  by  the  nasal  bones,  by  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frejs^al,  the  cribri¬ 
form  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid.  It  does 
not  form  a  horizontal  plane  from  before  backwarcL*Q\K;  is  only  the  cribri¬ 
form  plate  which  is  horizontal;  from  this,  thejjo^p slopes  forward  toward 
the  nose,  and  backward  toward  the  pharyjjsQfiferef ore  the  vertical  depth 
is  much  greater  in  the  middle  than  elsei^Jnpre.  Notice  the  greater  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  h^m  easily  an  instrument  might  be 
thrust  through  this  part  of  the  rod;  mio  the  brain.  Herodotus,64  in  his 
excellent  description  of  the  process  of  embalming  the  dead,  as  practised 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ,  mlftiiffns  that  they  drew  out  the  brain  through 
the  nostrils  with  an  imp.(fiy>k,  and  filled  up  the  void  by  injecting  drugs. 
In  the  fine  series  oiV^yjfcient  Egyptian  skulls,  brought  from  the  great 
necropolis  of  Th&^epby  Professor  Flower,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Collegef4jC^urgeons  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  Nos.  584  to  593),  it  may  be 
seen  that  ^Mvery  one  of  them  the  cribriform  plate  is  broken  away,  and 
the  bone^$^  the  nasal  fossae  more  or  less  damaged;  an  interesting  proof 
of  veracity  of  the  ancient  historian. 


64  4  Euterpe,  ’  chap.  86,  87,  88. 
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The  4  floor  "  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  is  formed  by  the  palate  plates 
of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  In  the  dry  bones  can  be 
seen,  on  each  side  of  the  septum,  the  orifice  of  the  4  anterior  palatine 
canal"  (p.  74). 

IVJeatus  of  the  Nose. — The  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossas  is  made 
irregular  by  the  4  meatus 9  or  passages  in  the  nose,  and  the  numerous 
openings  leading  to  the  air-cells,  in  the  neighboring  bones.  It  is  formed 
by  the  ethmoid  (including  its  two  turbinated  bones),  the  nasal,  the  su¬ 
perior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  the  inferior  turbinated,  the  palate,  and 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  important  to  observe 
the  position  of  the  turbinated  bones  and  the  three  4  meatus 9  or  passages 
of  the  nose.  (Plates  XXIII.  and  XXIV.) 

Superior  Meatus. — Beneath  the  superior  turbinated  bone  lies  the 
4  superior  meatus/  into  which  open  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and 
the  sphenoidal  cells.  At  the  back  part  of  this  meatus  is  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  foramen,  which  leads  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

Middle  Meatus. — Below  the  middle  turbinated  bone  is  the  ‘middle 
meatus."  Into  this  open — 1,  toward  the  front,  the  frontal  sinus  (or  cell), 
along  a  passage  termed  the  4  infundibulum ";  2,  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells  (distinct  from  the  posterior);  3,  the  antrum  or  maxillary  sinus.  The 
orifice  of  the  antrum  is  large  and  irregular  in  the  dry  bones;  but  in  the 
recent  state  it  is  so  narrowed  by  mucous  membrane  th^r^ill  just  admit 
a  crow-quill.  J2> 

Inferior  Meatus. — Below  the  inferior  turbm^d  bone  is  the  4  inferior 
meatus."  No  air-cells  open  into  this  meatu  3re  is  only  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  nasal  duct  or  channel  whick^3taWeys  the  tears  into  the  nose: 
this  cannot  be  seen  without  removing  ^anTof  the  turbinated  bone. 

The  openings  into  the  several  4  rQftus "  of  the  nose  may  be  thus  tabu¬ 
lated: —  a0 


Into  the  Superior  Meatb©^ 

o° 

Into  the  Middle  •a. 


8 


( The  sphenoidal  cells, 
open  •< 

(  The  posterior  ethmoidal  cells. 
"The  anterior  ethmoidal  cells, 
open  The  frontal  cells. 

^  The  antrum, 
opens  The  nasal  duct. 

Tta^o  upper  turbinated  bones  (belonging  to  the  ethmoid)  are  deli- 
cal^r  channelled  for  the  lodgment  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  lower 


Into  the  I< 
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or  third  turbinated  bone  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
is  coarser  in  its  texture.  It  is  traversed  by  several  canals  and  grooves, 
which  run  from  before  backward,  and  in  the  recent  state  contain  large 
veins.  The  turbinated  bones  do  not  extend  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  outer  wall.  All  the  surface  in  front  of  a  perpendicular  line  let 
fall  from  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone  is  smooth,  as  is  also  all  the 
surface  behind  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 

Bones  forming  Septum  of  Nose.— The  bony  septum  of  the  nose, 
one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  nasal  arch  (Plate  XXIII.),  is  formed 
chiefly  by  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  vomer.  (Plate 
XXIV.  Pig.  2.)  The  formation  of  the  septum  is  assisted  by  the  nasal 
spine  of  the  frontal,  the  crests  of  the  nasal,  superior  maxillary,  and 
palate  bones;  also  by  the  rostrum  or  crest  of  the  sphenoid,  making  ten 
bones  in  all.  The  triangular  interval  left  in  the  septum  in  the  dry  skull 
is  filled  up  in  the  perfect  one  by  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  which 
fits  into  a  fissure  in  the  bone. 

The  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal  fossae  have  been  already  described 
in  the  ‘  base  of  the  skull 9  (p.  107).  The  anterior  opening  is  heart-shaped, 
with  the  broad  part  below.  It  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  nasal 
bone,  and  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla:  below  it  is. 
bounded  by  the  palatine  process  of  this  bone,  which  terfrajates  in  front, 
by  a  sharp  projection,  termed  the  6  anterior  nasal  spi^^rhe  prominence 
of  which  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  higher  raqgS^f  mankind.  It  is. 
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The  outer  is  formed  of  compact  and  tough  bone;  the  inner  is  harder,  but 
more  brittle  (hence  called  ‘  tabula  vitrea');  while  the  diploe  is  softer  and 
spongy,  and  diminishes  the  effects  of  shocks.  Altogether,  then,  this  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  coarsely  compared  to  a  case  composed  of  wood  outside,  por¬ 
celain  inside,  and  soft  leather  between  the  two. 

The  different  structure  of  these  three  layers  or  ‘  tables 9  of  the  skull 
is  interesting  practically.  In  blows  on  the  head,  the  inner  table,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  great  brittleness,  is  likely  to  be  broken  more  extensively 
than  the  outer.  Cases  indeed  have  occurred,  where  the  inner  table  has 
been  broken  without  any  fracture  of  the  outer.  In  sabre  cuts  penetrating 
the  skull-cap  as  deep  as  the  inner  table,  although  the  cut  through  the 
outer  table  may  be  only  a  simple  incision  without  any  depression,  yet  the 
inner  table  will  be  broken  almost  always  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
outer:  indeed,  it  may  be  separated  from  it,  and  driven  into  the  mem¬ 
branes  if  not  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.65  Hence  the  necessity  of 
examining  these  cases  very  carefully,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  parts 
of  the  inner  table  depressed,  and  to  remove  them.  Another  reason  why 
the  inner  table  is  often  more  extensively  splintered  than  the  outer  is, 
that  it  is  the  last  table  reached  by  the  force  which  inflicts  the  damage. 
The  aperture  of  exit  of  a  bullet  is  larger  than  that  of  its  mitry.66  (See 
injuries  and  diseases  of  bone,  Ho.  2901  E.) 

Locking  of  the  Bones.— The  bones  are  mechaaipally  locked  to¬ 
gether  by  the  sutures;  and  in  the  recent  state  the^C^s  a  thin  layer  of 
animal  matter  betweei^Or  edges,  which  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  effects  oHfiws.  Whoever  knows  the 
strength  of  ai^reg§4hell,  can  understand  what 
hard  blows  tl^panium  will  bear.  Most  of  the 
bones  mu^lly  support  each  other,  by  having 
their  .Jf^s  bevelled  alternately  on  opposite 
sicfti^yts  in  the  frontal  suture;  or  by  one  over- 
the  other,  as  in  the  squamous  suture, 
where  the  temporal  nrN^nts  the  ‘  starting 9  of  the  parietal  bone  (see 
Eig.  23).  The  effjjW^f  this  is,  that  no  single  bone  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  craniuip  ^ri^tout  separating  the  whole  fabric.  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost., 
No.  175.)  we  wish  to  separate  the  bones,  we  do  so,  not  by  force 

from  without^  but  by  force  from  within  the  skull;  that  is,  by  introducing 


Fig.  23. 


TO-  65  Guthrie,  4  Commentaries,  ’  Lecture  xviii. 

See  Erichsen,  ‘  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery. : 
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peas,  which,  when  moistened  with  water,  swell,  and  by  pressing  equally 
in  all  directions  disjoint  the  bones. 

Groins  along  the  Sinuses. — Notice  how  the  interior  of  the  dome 
is  strengthened  by  ‘  ribs 9  or  6  groins 9  of  bone,  which  run  in  the  line  of  the 
principal  sinuses.  One  rib  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone 
to  the  foramen  magnum,  and  spans  from  before  backward  the  whole  arch 
of  the  cranium.  Another  crosses  transversely  the  back  part  of  the  occipi¬ 
tal  bone;  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  ribs  being  at  the  occipital 
protuberance,  which  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  skull. 

Buttresses  of  the  Skull. — Like  all  other  arches,  the  cranium 
transmits  shocks  toward  its  buttresses;  these  are  firmly  wedged  into  the 
base,  and  all  meet  at  the  centre,  that  is,  at  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
The  frontal  part  of  the  arch  is  supported  by  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
and  the  malar  bones,  the  parietal  part  by  the  temporal  bones,  and  the 
occipital  part  supports  itself  by  running,  wedge-like,  into  the  base,  and 
abutting  on  the  sphenoid.  A  knowledge  of  the  buttresses  which  support 
the  respective  parts  of  the  skull-cap  affords  an  explanation  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  fractures  generally  take  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  according 
as  the  injury  has  been  received  on  the  frontal,  the  parietal,  or  the  occipital 
.region  of  the  cranium. 

Power  of  resisting  Shocks. — The  older  French^sAool  generally 
advocates  the  doctrine  that  the  cranium  resists  shocMwter  the  manner 
of  other  spheres,  namely,  that  a  blow  struck  on  oM^ySde  is  transmitted 
to  the  opposite  one;  as  when  a  glass  tumbl^/ljKick  smartly  with  the 
finger  nail,  is  made  to  crack  on  the  opposites^.  This  they  call  fracture 
by  ‘  contre-coup S  But  the  modern  scho<\^bnfcends  that  the  cranium  re¬ 
sists  shocks  like  all  architectural  arch^v  and  that  vibrations,  instead  of 
going  round  to  the  base  direct,  are J^sVupon  the  supporting  pillars.  The 
frontal  pillars  are  the  malar  an<rt«jnenoid  bones — the  parietal  pillars  are 
the  temporal  bones — the  oq&ra&Tpillars  are  the  ribs  of  the  occipital  bone 
itself.  When  the  head^i^puck,  the  parietal  region  is  most  often  the 
seat  of  injury.  The  boQg^breaks  at  the  part  struck,  and  the  fracture  runs 
on  through  the  te^j^ral  bone,  and  most  frequently  through  the  tympa- 
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Buttresses  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — In  the  bones  of  the  face  there 
are  two  points  to  be  noticed — 1st,  the  great  strength  of  the  nasal  arch 
(Plate  XXIV.);  2nd,  the  extreme  firmness  of  the  upper  jaw,  fixed  by  its 
three  buttresses  on  each  side — namely,  the  nasal,  the  zygomatic,  and  the 
pterygoid.  The  nasal  buttresses  rest  against  the  internal  angles  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  between  them  is  the  heart-shaped  opening  of  the  nose. 
The  zygomatic  buttresses  are  exceedingly  strong;  they  are  supported  by 
the  external  angles  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the 
temporal,  and  correspond  to  the  molar  teeth,  which  have  to  sustain  the 
greatest  pressure.  The  pterygoid  buttresses  descend  perpendicularly  from 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  support  the  upper  jaw  behind. 

Male  and  Female  Crania. — The  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity 
varies,  as  a  general^rule,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
race.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  almost  all  races  the  capacity  of  the 
cranial  cavities  of  the  women  is  to  that  of  the  men  as  9  is  to  10.  The 
mastoid  and  the  other  processes  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  are  less 
pronounced  in  women  than  in  men.  The  orbital  margins,  and  especially 
the  external  angular  processes,  are  thinner  and  sharper  in  females'  skulls. 
In  women's  skulls  the  glabella  and  frotatal  sinuses  are  but  slightly  de¬ 
veloped.  The  digastric  groove  is  better  marked  in  males  than  in  females. 
The  masticatory  apparatus  is  more  massive  in  the  nud^Afkulls.  The 
development  of  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  re^hs  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  expression  of  the  development  of  tJjrtQ^orresponding  lobes 
of  the  brain.  Upon  this  is  founded  the  study ^^^raniology. 07 

Facial  Angle. — The  best  method  o^^rmining  the  proportions 
between  the  cranium  and  face  in  mam  aVj/the  vertebrate  animals  gen¬ 
erally,  is  by  taking  what  is  called  the  >Sfceial  angle.'  Let  a  line  (see  Fig. 
24)  be  drawn  from  the  external  auditory  meatus  along  the  floor  of  the 
nostrils,  and  be  intersected  by  imatner  line  touching  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  forehead  and  jaw:  the  intercepted  angle  is  generally 


a 


Craniology  is  nothing  near:  An  Italian  poet  in  ttie  age  of  Dante  writes: — 
nl  Capo  son  tre  celle, 

Et  io  dird  di  quelle, 

Damnti  6  lo  intellett.o 
E  la  forza  d’  apprendere; 

In  mezzo  &  la  ragione 
E  la  discrezione, 

Che  scerne  buono  e  male. 

Indietro  sta  con  gloria 
La  valente  memoria,  etc.  etc. 
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Fig.  24.— Facial  Line  and  Angle. 


in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  is  a  measure  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  of  the  individual.  In  the  dog  this  angle  is  20°;  in  the 
chimpanzee,  it  is  40°;  in  the  Australian 
native,  85°;  in  the  European,  95°.  The 
ancients,  in  their  impersonation  of  the 
beautiful  and  intellectual,  adopted  an 
angle  of  100°. 68 

Comparative  Osteology.. — A  stu¬ 
dent  may,  with  careful  observation,  dis¬ 
cover  slight  points  of  difference  between 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  skull.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen  of 
one  side  may  be  wanting,  the  mastoid  process  of  one  side  may  be  larger  than 
that  of  the  other,  or  the  digastric  fossae  may  be  of  unequal  size;  one  nasal 
passage  may  be  larger  than  the  other;  the  lateral  sinus  may  be  much  deeper 
on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  or  there  may  be  a  middle  clinoid  pro¬ 
cess  on  one  side  only.  Asymmetry  may  occur  in  men  highly  gifted,  as  in 
the  celebrated  French  anatomist  Bichat.  This  is  no  more  than  one  might 
expect,  seeing  the  difference  often  existing  between  features  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  same  face.  Such  want  of  symmetry  is  greatly  exaggerated  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cetace%;in  the  head  of 
the  great  sperm-whale  or  in  that  of  the  narwhal  (Mu&S&oy.  Coll.  Surg.), 
for  the  details  of  which,  see  the  comparative  oafc^fe^y  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  But  the  most  striking  examp^yf:  asymmetry  is  seen  in 
those  flat  fish  which  lie  usually  on  their  l^ftf^ldes,  viz.,  soles  and  plaice 
(Pleuronectidse,  Nos.  179  to '190).  Fo\h)rhem  both  eyes  are  on  the 
right  or  upper  side  of  the  skull,  ancL4|$  orbit  only  is  completed,  the  eyes 
being  directed  away  from  the  groapcbun  which  they  lie.  The  teeth  are 
chiefly  developed  on  the  left  sifrS;  of  their  jaws — away  from  the  side  on 
which  their  eyes  are — thaW^&u The  white  side.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  these  fish,  when  yej^  young,  the  skulls  are  symmetrical.  When 
the  turbot  is  just  hateJn^,  it  has  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  it 
is  only  by  subsdt^^t  development  that  the  asymmetry  occurs.  The 
turbot,  unlike^&dJs  and  plaice,  lies  on  its  right  side. 

Biffer^jNJkibits  develop  different  muscles;  and  these  muscles  give 

68  Frarm>\‘  Charakteristik  des  Kopfes,*  Berlin,  1845)  gives  tables  showing  the 

relatt^s&e  of  the  cranium  and  face  in  infancy,  childhood,  and  adult  age.  They  go 
t<y>?Ss$  tnat  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  face,  as  contrasted  with  the  capacity  of 
t^pmium,  increase  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
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rise  to  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  hones  as  well  as  of  the  bodily  con¬ 
figuration.  It  will  therefore  be  extremely  interesting  to  contrast  the 
skulls  of  the  Carnivora  with  those  of  the  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  animals. 
Take,  for  example,  a  tiger’s  skull  and  that  of  a  deer.  The  skull  of  the 
tiger  is  in  perfect  adaptation  to  his  enormous  temporal  muscle.  It  has  a 
high  median  ridge,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached,  great  arches  of  the 
zygoma,  under  which  they  pass,  and  broad  and  lofty  coronoid  processes, 
into  which  they  are  inserted.  But  his  masseters  are  comparatively  small, 
therefore  the  zygomata  and  the  angles  of  the  jaw  are  not  specially  strong. 
Now,  the  sole  action  of  this  temporal  muscle  is  to  clench  the  teeth  to¬ 
gether  as  on  a  hinge;  so  we  find  that  his  jaw  articulation  is  hinge-like, 
and  allows  no  other  motion.  This  mechanism  is  admirably  fitted  for 
cutting  purposes,  but  is  quite  unfit  for  grinding;  so  his  teeth  are  cut¬ 
ters.  He  has  no  grinders.  Exactly  the  converse  of  all  this  is  true  of  the 
deer:  his  temporals  are  small,  he  has  no  median  ridge,  the  passage  under 
the  zygoma  is  small,  and  his  coronoid  process  is  delicate  and  scarcely 
deserves  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  his  masseters  and  pterygoid  muscles 
are  very  large,  his  zygomata  broad,  the  external  pterygoid  plates  greatly 
expanded,  the  angles  of  the  jaw  massive  and  extensive.  The  masseters 
acting  with  the  internal  pterygoids  cause  the  grinding  fiction;  so  here 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw  is  nearly  flat,  allowing  of  a  grinding  move¬ 
ment;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  the  teeH0jre  flattened  on  the 
surface,  and  good  grinders.  It  will  be  seen  ho^^SJearly  this  conforma¬ 
tion  is  in  keeping  with  the  habits  and  nature^^ach  animal. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  temirm^Mnuscles  of  the  tiger,  as  well 
as  from  what  will  be  said  of  the  pecttoKsmscles  of  the  flying  birds  (Car- 
inatae),  it  appears  that  those  sets  of0i3  tscles  by  which  an  animal  gets  its 
living  are  the  most  largely  devoted,  and  that  their  bony  attachments 
are  large  in  proportion.  TlmJsAe  history  of  the  animal  is  always  writ¬ 
ten  on  its  bones  clearly  .  for  any  careful  student  to  read.  He  who 

learns  to  love  osteology  C^l  soon  feel  that  it  is  far  from  dry,  and  that 
beauty  finds  indelijjl^xpression  even  in  the  bones;  for  he  will  see  that 
low  degraded  ty^piave  skeletons  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  while  the 
healthy,  iivt^ffigent,  and  upright  carry  their  characters  in  their  skeletons 
as  much^irahey  do  in  their  faces. 

In  idi^nt-eater,  which  has  no  teeth,  the  zygomatic  arch  is  incomplete 

(NSQ^6). 

In  reptiles  the  cranial  cavity  is  remarkably  small.  In  a  Nilotic  croco- 
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dile  (No.  717  D)  nearly  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  the  cranial  cavity  is 
only  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  thumb. 

Some  heads  are  long,  some  are  broad,  and  others  round.  These  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  are  determined  by  the  varying  extent  of  growth  of  bone 
either  in  the  transverse  or  the  longitudinal  sutures,  or  by  the  early  union 
of  one  or  other  of  them,  as  may  be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  Gen.  Ost.  Ser.  (Nos.  12-6 — 127),  where,  the  parietal  bones  uniting 
early,  the  skull  was  unable  to  accommodate  the  growing  brain  by  increas¬ 
ing  in  breadth,  and  therefore  could  only  increase  in  length  by  growing 
at  the  fronto-parietal  and  the  occipito-parietal  sutures,  thus  giving  rise 
to  these  extraordinary  long  skulls. 

The  great  and  heavy  skull  of  the  crocodile  contains  large  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  and  air  cavities  which  float  it,  so  that  its  body  can  lie  under  water 
while  its  eyes  and  nostrils  alone  appear  just  above  the  surface  (No.  712). 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  was  the 
discovery  of  the  law,  ‘  That  an  invariable  co-relation  exists  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  an  animaFs  body,  but  likewise  between  the 
parts  of  his  body  and  his  mode  of  life/  The  discovery  was  made  by 
Cuvier,  and  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name. 
He  was  led  to  the  detection  of  this  law  by  the  study  of  a  number  of 
fossil  bones  which  were  found  in  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
The  following  is  his  own  account: — 69 

4 1  found  myself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  i^QS’eceived  a  confused 
heap  of  the  mutilated  and  incomplete  remain^Cf)some  hundreds  of  skel¬ 
etons,  belonging  to  a  score  of  different  animals;  each  bone  had 

to  search  for  those  with  which  it  shguM-4rticulate — it  seemed  almost- 
a  resurrection  in  miniature.  I  had  j0'at  my  command  the  all-powerful 
trumpet,  but  the  imihutable  laws(gpscribed  to  living  beings  answered  its 
purpose,  for  at  the  voice  of  comsp^ative  anatomy  every  bone,  every  frag¬ 
ment  of  bone,  resumed  itbSjStural  position.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  describe  my  delighfr^vhen  so  soon  as  I  discovered  any  characteristic 
feature,  I  saw  all  tlm  sequences  of  this  character,  more  or  less  foreseen, 
develop  themselv^Jv  succession.  I  found  the  teeth  conformed  to  what 
the  feet  had^qMmd,  and  the  feet  to  what  the  teeth  foretold,  and  all  the 
bones  bet^^vthe  feet  and  the  teeth  conformed  as  could  be  judged  be¬ 
forehand*  in  a  word,  each  of  these  species  sprang  up  again  out  of  one 
ofifc^em  ents.  Those  who  will  have  the  patience  to  follow  me  will  be 


Cuvier,  ‘  Recherches  sur  les  ossemens  fossiles/  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  sensations  I  experienced  in  thus  restoring 
by  degrees  these  antique  monuments  of  fearful  revolutions.  Subse¬ 
quent  discoveries  of  fossils  have  hardly  ever  contradicted  my  earlier  con¬ 
clusions/ 


THE  VERTEBKAL  COLUMN. 


(Plates  XXV.  to  XXIX.) 


The  vertebral  column,  or  spine  (Plate  XXVI.),  consists  of  a  series  of 
bones  articulated  together  so  as  to  describe  three  slight  and  graceful 
curves,  the  bend  being  forward  in  the  loins,  backward  in  the  chest,  and 
again  forward  in  the  neck.  These  bones  are  called  ‘  vertebrae/  because 
they  permit  the  bending  and  rotation  of  the  body  (verto,  I  turn).  They 
are  33  in  number:  of  which  7  constitute  the  cervical  region,  12  the 
dorsal,  and  5  the  lumbar.  Below  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  spine  is  sup¬ 
ported  upon  a  bone  termed  the  4  os  sacrum/  which  consists  of  five  verte¬ 
brae  firmly  coalesced  into  a  single  bone.  Below  the  sacrum  is  the  little 
bone  termed  the  4  coccyx/  from  its  resemblance  to  the  bfcak  of  a  cuckoo 
(kohkvS).  This  also  contains  the  rudiments  of  me  times  only 

three,  vertebrae.  The  vertebral  form  1  “  * 

cal,  12  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  5  sacral,  and 


in  all. 


Parts  of  a  Vertebra. — The  vertebrae  have  certain 
i  which  are  commoltttoall.  These  are  modified  in  the 


Constituent  Parts  of  a  Vertebra, 

general  characters  which  are  common^oaJ 


different  regions  of  the  spine,  according  to  the  functiong  they  perform. 


(See  separate  series,  Mus.  Roi  r.lCill.  Surg.)  Therefore,  first  obtain  a 
general  knowledge  of  a  ve^t^aPand  of  the  names  given  to  its  several 
parts;  afterward  exam^ijCthe  characteristics  of  the  vertebrae  in  each 

region.  cr 


Taking  

to  consist  of  a  fl^jSy/  or  4  centrum/  which  forms  the  columnar  part,  and 
supports  ft  of  the  spine.  The  body  is  convex  in  front  from  side 

to  side,  &^lightly  concave  behind,  where  it  assists  in  the  formation  of 


of  a  fl^jSy/  or  4  centrum/  which  forms  the  columnar  part,  and 
k  of  the  spine.  The  body  is  convex  in  front  from  side 

^lightly  concave  behind,  where  it  assists  in  the  formation  of 


the i^mebral  foramen/  which  transmits  and  protects  the  spinal  cord. 


;ebral  foramen/  which  transmits  and  protects  the  spinal  cord. 


Le  Vpper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  body  present  a  disc  of  solid  bone  at 
5  circumference  (Plate  XXV.  Fig.  2),  and  a  slight  cup  in  the  centre 


PLATE, XXV* 


nbr  Tubercle 

rbicular  surface  for  Odontoid  process. 


process. 

Foramen  for  Vertebral  Artery 
Groove  fbr  Vertebral  Artery, 


Spinous  process. 


Tirst  Cervical  Vertebra  or  Atlas. 


f  Supr\ 

jarfcicular\ 

i surface.  \  For  amen  forVertebral  Artery. 


Lamina! 


Pedicle. 

process 

articular  process. 


Lumbar  Vertebra. 


%6. 


Odontoid  process 


:  Axis.  xO 


Transverse  proces: 

Inf  f  articular  surface 


Second  Cervical  Vertebral  or.  Axis. 
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which  lodges  the  elastic ‘  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,*  found  in  the  recent 
subject,  and  acting  as  a  ‘buffer*  between  the  vertebrae.  These  discs  or 
rings  of  compact  bone  deserve  notice,  not  only  because  they  strengthen  the 
spongy  bodies,  but  because  they  have  separate  centres  of  ossification,  and 
remain  until  about  the  25th  year,  as  ‘  epiphyses.*  A  section  through  the 
body  of  a  vertebra  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  cancellous  tissue,  which 
makes  it  light  compared  to  its  bulk.  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  Nos.  175  to  185.) 
This  tissue  is  traversed  by  large  ‘  venous  canals/  of  which  the  orifices  are 
observable  on  the  surface,  but  chiefly  on  the  back  part  of  the  body,  toward 
which  the  larger  canals  converge  (Plate  XXV.  Fig.  7).  Behind  the 
body  is  the  ‘vertebral  foramen.*  Now  this  foramen  is  formed  by  two 
thick  processes  of  bone,  which  proceed,  one  from  each  side  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  part  of  the  body,  and  gradually  converging,  unite  and  form  an  arch 
(vertebral  or  neural  arch).  The  spring  of  the  arch,  where  it  joins  the 
body,  is  called  the  ‘  pedicle  * ;  the  converging  plates  are  termed  the  ‘  lami¬ 
nae.*  The  arch  sends  off  seven  ‘processes.*  Of  these,  three — namely,  the 
‘  spinous  *  and  the  two  ‘  transverse  * — give  attachment  to  muscles.  The 
‘  spinous  process  *  arises  from  the  top  of  the  arch;  the  two  ‘  transverse 
processes  *  pass  off,  nearly  horizontally,  one  from  each  side  of  it,  near  the 
junction  of  the  ‘pedicle*  with  the  ‘lamina.*  The  remaining  four  are 
termed  ‘  articular  processes  * — two  superior  articulating  with  corresponding 
processes  of  the  vertebra  above  and  two  inferior  articulating\with  corre¬ 
sponding  processes  of  the  vertebra  below;  they  are  situation  the  point 
of  union  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminae.  Their  ^ffi^aar  surfaces  are 
covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  p^ftPp  beyond  the  bodies, 


so  that  the  joints  are  on  a  level  with  the  ii 
Lastly,  on  the  pedicles,  we  observe  two  ‘  note! 


tebral  fibro-cartilages. 
either  side, — an  upper 


Lastly,  on  the  pedicles,  we  observe  two  notciigssr  on  either  side, — an  upper 
and  a  lower,  the  lower  being  always  the^larger.  When  the  vertebrae  are 


dt  the  spinal  nerves. 

ling  a  single  vertebra  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  to 
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which  region  it  belongs,  and  then  which  vertebra  it  is  of  that  region. 
We  will  therefore  describe  first  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  region, 
and  then  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  individual  vertebrae,  as  far  as 
they  can  with  certainty  be  distinguished. 

Cervical  Vertebrae — Distinctive  Character.— All  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  they  alone,  have  a  foramen  in  the  base  of  each  transverse 
process,  which  (excepting  that  in  the  7th)  transmits  the  vertebral  vessels 
and  a  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves. 

General  Characters  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae. — There  are  seven 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  ‘  bodies/  excepting  the  first  and  second,  are 
broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward,  and  a  lateral  ridge 
projects  from  each  side  of  their  upper  borders,  and  fits  into  a  corre¬ 
sponding  depression  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebra  above  (Plate  XXV. 
Fig.  4).  Each  ‘  body ,  slopes  a  little  forward,  and  overlaps  the  one  below. 
(Plate  XXVII.)  By  all  this  interlocking,  lateral  displacement  is  pre¬ 
vented;  this  mechanism  compensating  for  the  apparently  insecure  con¬ 
nections  of  the  articular  processes.  Their  6  spinous  processes 9  are  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae  as  well  as  to  the 
muscles  which  maintain  the  head  erect.  But  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  especially  short,  and  permit  the  free  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  neck,  and  are  very  distinctly  bifurcated;  thej^overlap  each 
other  a  little  in  extension,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the  d£y  bones  by  mov¬ 
ing  them  backward  over  each  other.  There  is  a  grqe^fdn  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  each  transverse  process  in  which  lodges  the  spinal  nerve;  and 
this  groove  bifurcates  the  summit,  so  that^tSkfre  are  two  6  tubercles , 
formed,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  (in  th^l^tver  five),  both  for  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  muscles.  Observe  especiajta  the  large  size  of  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  verteba^,.  It  is  called  the  carotid  tubercle, 
being  a  guide  to  the  carotid  artq?*^;  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  say 
that  the  transverse  process  ^M^cSrvical  vertebra  arises  by  two  roots  or 
bars,  an  anterior  and  a  poste|ibr,  which  subsequently  join,  and  so  form 
the  foramen  which  trarm^gfts  the  vertebral  artery,  vein,  and  a  plexus  of 
nerves:  the  anterior  springs  from  the  side  of  the  body:  the  posterior 
springs  from  the  arafal  Their  ‘  articular  processes ,  are  flat,  oblique,  and  in¬ 
clined,  so  th^Mm^ir  planes  make  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  uppen  presses  look  backward  and  upward,  the  lower  forward  and 
downward.  \  Their  obliquity  permits  the  requisite  flexion  and  extension 
of  tl^meck,  as  well  as  slight  lateral  inclination  of  it.  A  dislocation  of  one 
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of  these  vertebrae  may  happen  without  fracture  of  the  articular  processes. 
Such  a  dislocation  is  exceedingly  rare;  hut  there  are  specimens  of  it  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  It  may  be  produced  by  sudden 
and. forcible  rotation  of  the  neck.  Baron  Boyer  70  speaks  of  an  advocate 
who  dislocated  one  of  his  cervical  vertebrae  by  suddenly  turning  his  head 
round  to  see  who  was  coming  in  at  a  door  behind  him. 

ist  and  2nd  Cervical  Vertebrae.— The  1st  and  2nd  cervical  verte¬ 
brae  differ  most  remarkably  from  the  rest,  as  they  respectively  permit  the 
nodding  and  the  rotation  of  the  head. 

ist  Cervical  Vertebra:  Atlas.— The  1st  cervical  vertebra  (Plate 
XXV.  Fig.  5)  is  called  the  4  atlas/  because  it  supports  the  head.  This  is 
the  only  vertebra  which  has  no  body.  The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis 
(the  2nd  cervical  vertebra)  is  the  body  of  the  atlas,  and  is  thus  transferred 
and  fixed  to  the  second  vertebra,  forming  a  pivot  or  axis  upon  which 
the  atlas  rotates.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  rather  far-fetched  to  say  that 
the  atlas  rotates  round  its  own  body  (detached);  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  philosophical  anatomy.  The  4  spinous 
process  ’  is  a  mere  tubercle  (the  posterior  tubercle)  to  which  the  4  rectus 
capitis  posticus  minor 9  is  attached.  A  large  spine  here  would  interfere 
with  the  free  backward  movement  of  the  head.  This  vertebra  is  like 
a  ring,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  and  thickened  on  eaqA  side,  forming 
the  4  lateral  masses 9  and  the  articular  surfaces.  In  fyont  tliere  is  a  small 
4  anterior  tubercle/  into  which  is  inserted  a  portiararthe  ‘longus  colli/ 
Now  the  form  of  the  atlas  is  adapted  to  tlm  rotatory  movement  of  the 
head.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  little  atfftcttlar  surface,  the  odontoid 
articulation,  on  the  back  of  the  anterid^jjart  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas. 
The  4  transverse  processes 9  are  thick  s^rong^  an^-  project  far  beyond 
those  of  the  other  cervical  vertebra,  and  give  great  leverage  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  oblique  muscles  which  asstff&^n  rotating  the  head  from  side  to  side. 
Its  4  inferior  articular  ’  proQ&d^lOok  downward  and  slightly  inward;  they 
are  nearly  horizontal,  flat  Ipd  circular,  like  the  upper  ones  on  the  axis 
on  which  they  slide, ^Ahe  movement  of  rotation  of  the  head.  The 
4  superior  articula%^JJrf aces 9  are  concave,  and  articulate  with  the  convex 
condyles  of  thgX^cipital  bone,  and  are  similarly  oval,  converge  ante¬ 
riorly,  and>K^ear  the  front  of  the  foramen.  The  outer  edges  being  the 
highest,  JmHy  form  two  little  cups  looking  upward  and  inward,  which 
recei^eyy  occipital  condyles,  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  head,  and 
\  V  70  ‘  Traite  des  Malad.  Chir. ’ t.  iv.  c.  iv. 
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permit  its  nodding  movement.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  articular  pro¬ 
cess  is  a  tubercle  which  gives  attachment  to  the  strong  ‘  transverse 9  liga¬ 
ment,  which  confines  the  odontoid  process  in  its  position.  The  ‘  arch 9 
formed  by  the  laminae  is  wider  than  in  other  vertebrae,  and  leaves  such 
ample  space  that  lateral  displacement  of  the  atlas  has  occurred  without 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord.71  On  the  upper  surface  of  each  lamina 
is  a  groove  (sometimes  a  complete  bony  canal)  for  the  vertebral  artery 
and  suboccipital  nerve;  this  corresponds  to  the  superior  notch  in  the  other 
vertebrae.  Lastly,  the  ‘  notches 9  for  the  nerves  are  placed  behind  the  ar¬ 
ticular  processes,  while  in  all  the  other  vertebrae  (except  the  upper  notch 
in  the  axis)  they  are  in  front  of  them. 

2nd  Cervical  Vertebra:  Axis. — The  2nd  cervical  vertebra  or 
‘  vertebra  dentata 9  (Plate  XXV.  Fig.  6)  is  called  the  ‘  axis 9  because  it  is 
the  axis  upon  which  the  atlas  (with  the  head)  rotates.  The  pivot,  termed 
the  ‘  odontoid  process 9  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tooth,  rises  vertically 
from  the  ‘  body ,  of  the  axis,  and  fits  into  a  ring  formed  in  front  by  the 
atlas,  and  behind  by  the  strong  ‘  transverse 9  ligament  which  passes  be¬ 
tween  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas,  and  divides  the  vertebral  foramen 
of  that  bone  into  two  parts,  an  anterior  for  the  reception  of  the  odontoid 
process,  and  a  posterior  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  a 
mechanism  resembling  a  tenon  and  mortise.72  The  odcmtfria  process  has 
a  smooth  surface  in  front,  which  articulates  with  therms;  another  be¬ 
hind,  on  which  plays  the  ligament.  There  is  a  cl^Qhct  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  and  a  layer  of  cartilage  on  each  surface,  s^@at  they  joossess  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  joint.  Moreover,  it  is  sljgh©  constricted  at  its  lower 
part  (forming  what  is  called  ‘  the  neck  'h  wtjizb  the  ‘  transverse 9  ligament 
clasps  securely.  Lastly,  its  summit  arvkead 9  is  rough  and  sloped  later¬ 
ally.  From  these  lateral  slopes  pijg^ed  the  ‘  check ,  or  4  odontoid 9  liga¬ 
ments,  which  fasten  the  odontdjjxkprocess  to  the  occipital  bone.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  strength  &  ligaments,  the  odontoid  process  does 
sometimes  slip  out  of  ita*r^.  The  following  is  an  instance: — A  lady 
was  carrying  her  child  Varher  shoulders.  Losing  its  balance,  the  child 
clung  to  its  motherJs^Qad,  and  drew  it  suddenly  and  forcibly  backward. 
The  lady  fell  4d#aQ*-'  It  is  more  liable  to  dislocation  in  children,  because 
the  ligamei^^k  weaker  than  in  the  adult.  Petit  relates  the  case  of  a 

se  of  this  kind,  with  a  drawing,  in  ‘  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  ’  vol.  xxxi. ,  by  Sir 


Jamts  f\fei 
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child  who  was  instantaneously  killed  by  being  lifted  by  the  head.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  importance  of  the  odontoid  process,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
its  internal  structure  is  much  more  compact  than  that  of  the  body  of  the 
axis.  The  upper  4  articular  processes 9  are  placed,  partly  on  the  body  and 
partly  on  the  root  of  each  transverse  process;  they  are  nearly  flat  and 
circular,  and  slope  a  little  downward  and  outward.  Like  those  of  the 
first  vertebra,  they  have  a  very  strong  base,  and  transmit  to  the  4  body 9 
the  weight  of  the  head.  The  4  notch 9  is  behind  them.  The4  lower  4  ar¬ 
ticular  processes 9  are  oblique,  and  placed  considerably  behind  the  upper, 
and  correspond  with  the  line  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  succeeding 
vertebrae  which  they  resemble.  The  intervertebral  4  notch 9  is  in  front  of 
them,  as  in  all  the  vertebrae  below.  The  4  transverse  processes 9  are  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  not  grooved  or  bifurcated;  but  the  hole  at  their 
base  is  inclined  oliquely  outward,  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  artery.  The  4  laminae *  of  the  arch  are  remarkably  strong.  The 
4 spinous  process*  stands  well  out,  and  bifurcates  widely,  giving  great 
leverage  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscles  which  rotate  the  head.  The  great 
size  and  projection  of  this  spinous  process  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  axis;  and  with  this  we  should  associate  the  large  size  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  atlas,  these  being  the  respective  attach¬ 
ments  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscles.  ^ 


cer- 


cy 

pine  of  the  6th  is  short,  it  is  not 


3rd,  4th,  and  5th  Cervical  Vertebrae. — The  3r  ",  and  5th 

vical  vertebrae  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  tbeQJest,  although  not 
from  one  another,  by  the  following  points  : — Tlm(iSspinous  processes  are 
spread  out  horizontally,  and  are  thin,  bi^Qnd  short  (Plate  XXV. 
Pig.  4),  thus  allowing  the  neck  to  be  heiSy^icfewards  very  considerably 
before  the  spines  come  into  contact. 

6th  Cervical  Vertebra. — The 
bifid  (or  rarely  so),  and  runs  nearly  horizontally  backward,  but  is  not 
spread  out  like  the  3rd,  4th,^|^th. 

7th  Cervical  Vertebr^— The  7th  cervical  is  called  the  4  vertebra 
prominens  *  on  account  olMrts  long  and  prominent  spine,  which  can  be 
easily  felt  at  the  ba<  the  neck.  It  slopes  downward,  and  thus  some¬ 
what  resemble^  tiMwrin  the  dorsal  region,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
4  ligamentui^&^Wise.*  The  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  is  never 
traversed  bf  Hie  vertebral  vessels,  and  is  in  some  rare  cases  absent.  More¬ 
over,^  tfcQfln  sverse  processes,  though  so  long  and  broad  as  to  suggest  a 
rudimentary  rib,  are  but  slightly  grooved,  and  have  no  distinct  tubercles. 
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This  vertebra  in  some  rare  instances  has  two  little  (cervical)  ribs  attached 
to  it,  one  on  either  side,  in  form  and  situation  resembling  the  cervical 
ribs  of  animals.  A  cervical  rib  may  be  mistaken  for  a  bony  tumor  if 
the  surgeon  does  not  bear  in  mind  that  such  an  anomaly  may  exist  in 
the  skeleton.  It  is  sometimes  united  with  the  first  rib. 

Dorsal  Vertebrae:  Distinctive  Character. — All  the  dorsal  verte¬ 
brae,  and  they  alone,  have  facets  on  the  sides  of  their  bodies  with  which 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  articulate. 

Dorsal  Vertebrae:  General  Characters. — The  general  characters  of 
the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae  are  as  follows: — Their  4  bodies ,  are  heart-shaped, 
and  smaller  than  those  of  the  lumbar,  and  they  have  less  weight  to  bear. 
Their  vertical  depth  is  less  in  front  than  behind,  especially  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back,  in  adaptation  to  the  dorsal  curve.  They  have  two  little 
cup-like  facets  on  each  side  for  the  articulation  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs, 
the  lower  cups  being  the  larger.  By  referring  to  the  spine  (Plate 
XXVI.),  we  observe  that  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  rib  is  formed  by 
the  articular  facets  of  two  vertebrae  with  the  intervening  fibro-cartilage. 
Their  4  spinous  processes ,  are  long,  clubbed  at  the  end  and  slant  down¬ 
ward,  so  that  they  overlap  each  other,  especially  near  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  prevent  extension  of  the  spine  in  this  region.  Their  4  transverse 
processes ,  are  thick  and  strong,  and  each  has  in  fron^4jar  its  end,  an 
articular  surface  for  the  tubercle  of  a  rib,  which  it  supports  like  a  but¬ 
tress.  Observe  that  the  transverse  processes  o£  tlie  seven  upper  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  very  thick  and  strong,  and  support  the  seven  true  ribs, 
whilst  the  five  lower  gradually  diminisk^Qize;  those  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  are  the  smallest  of  all,  ^ckfchcy  do  not  support  ribs;  these 
lower  ones  present  three  tubercles,  tffwhich  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
The  4  laminae 9  are  broad  and  flat^ndslope  one  over  the  other.  Of  the 
‘  articular  processes 9  the  uppeij(JgSK  backward,  the  lower  forward,  and  the 
planes  of  both  are  so  nearl^^rtical  that  it  is  manifest  there  can  be  but 
little  movement  bet  ween,  any  two  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  4  vertebral  fora¬ 
men  9  is  nearly  roundN^ 

ist,  9th,  iQ^  nth,  and  12th  Dorsal  Vertebrae.— The  first 
dorsal  verte£r$.S^ras  on  the  side  of  its  4  body 9  an  articular  surface  for  the 
whole  of<>f^nead  of  the  first  rib,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  lower  border 
for  halftof  that  of  the  second  rib.  Again,  the  upper  surface  of  its  body 
hasN^eM  ridges  like  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  ninth  dorsal  has 
u^lly  only  half  a  facet  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  tenth 
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dorsal  has  generally  an  entire  facet  for  the  tenth  rib.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  dorsal  have  each  a  single  articular  facet  for  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  ribs  respectively,  and  their  ‘transverse  processes/  much 
reduced  in  size,  do  not  articulate  with  the  ribs.  Moreover,  they  are 
smaller  than  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and  they  resolve  themselves  into 
three  tubercles  (seen  in  Fig.  25).  The  twelfth  dorsal  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  eleventh  by  the  fact  that  its  lower  articular  pro- 


d.  Superior  articular  process. 


a.  Superior  tubercle. 


b.  External  tubercle  (rudimentary  trans. 

P.). 

c.  Inferior  tubercle. 


e.  Inferior  articular  process. 


Fig.  25.— Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebra,  showing  the  Three  Tubercles  on  the 


rerse  Processes. 


cesses  look  outward,  like  the  corresponding  processes  in  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae.  Its  spinous  process  is  short  and  square,  ore  like  those  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  The  tubercles  of  its  tijansvMe  process  are  always  well- 
marked.  (Plate  XLY.  Fig.  2.)  } 

Lumbar  Vertebrae:  Distinctive  Characters. — The  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  have  neither  holes  in  their  (0psverse  processes  nor  articulations 
for  ribs. 

General  Characters  MSrne  Lumbar  Vertebrae.— The  general 


vertebrae  are  as  follows: — The  ‘  bodies *  are 
iroad  diameters  transverse,  and  firmly  support 
fal  measurement  of  the  bodies  is  greater  in  front 
tation  to  the  lumbar  curve.  Their  sides  are  slightly 


characters  of  the  five  1 
large  and  oval 
the  trunk.  The 

than  behind,  _  _ _  _ j 

excavated,  economizes  weight  and  bulk.  Their  ‘  spinous  processes 9 

are  broa^Vn  their  vertical  measurement,  thickest  at  the  lower  border, 
and^i^^wd  leverage  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine:  they  stand 
izontally,  and  so  do  not  interfere  with  the  extension  of  the  back. 
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Tlieir  4  transverse  processes  ’  are  thin  and  long,  and  appear  like  stunted 
ribs,  but  are  not  true  ribs.  Their  ‘  articular  processes 9  are  vertical,  and 
very  strong:  the  upper,  slightly  concave,  look  toward  each  other;  the 
lower,  slightly  convex,  are  nearer  together,  and  fit  in  between  the  upper 
ones  of  the  succeeding  vertebra.  Thus,  these  articulations  are  so  shaped 
that  they  admit,  not  only  of  extension  and  flexion  of  the  loins,  but  of  a 
certain  amount  of  rotation,  which  is  useful  in  progression.  The  4  verte¬ 
bral  foramen 9  is  triangular,  with  the  angles  rounded. 

Characters  of  the  last  Lumbar  Vertebra.— The  last  lumbar 
vertebra  is  distinguished  (1)  by  the  slope  on  the  lower  surface  of  its  body, 
in  adaptation  to  the  slope  of  the  sacrum;  (2)  by  the  great  thickness  of 
the  root  of  its  transverse  process  which  springs  more  from  the  body,  the 
ilio-lumbar  ligament  being  attached  to  this  additional  massiveness;  (3) 
by  its  lower  articulating  processes  being  placed  so  widely  apart;  and  (4) 
by  its  spinous  process  being  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  thereby  leaving 
room  for  the  free  extension  in  this  part  of  the  back. 

Tubercles  on  the  Lower  Dorsal  and  Lumbar  Vertebrae. — 
An  observant  eye  looking  at  the  back  of  a  well-marked  spinal  column 
will  find  that  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae  have  a 
tendency  to  resolve  themselves  into  three  bony  prominences  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  twelfth  (often  the  eleventh)  transver^^focess  actually 
terminates  in  three  such  prominences  or  tubercles;  /cS^being  superior,  a 
second  inferior,  and  a  third  external  (see  Fig.  2^Qvrhe  4  superior  tuber¬ 
cle  *  is  close  behind  the  superior  articular  proo^^The  4  inferior  tubercle * 
is  in  a  straight  line  immediately  below T^^p^erior;  the  4  external 9  pro¬ 
jects  in  front  of  the  other  two  tuber(\^  and  is  seen  to  be  in  a  line 
with  that  part  of  the  transverse  praises  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae 
which  bears  the  ribs.  Now  the^juperior  and  inferior  tubercles  gradually 
fade  away  in  the  lumbar  vert^jp;  but  the  external  tubercle  increases  in 
size,  and  forms  the  trans^^process  of  the  lumbar  region.  Hence  the 
transverse  process  of  lumbar  vertebra  is  homologous  to  that  part 

of  the  transverse  prodtarof  a  typical  dorsal  vertebra  which  articulates  with 
the  tubercle  of  aN^S?  The  tubercles  are  shown  in  Plate  XLV.  Fig.  2. 
In  the  hu j«5«Xub j ect  these  4  tubercles* 73  serve  only  as  attachments  for 


is,  ’  \L72&;  ali 


or  tubercles  are  alluded  to  by  Monro,  ‘  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Bones,  ’  ^17^;  also  by  Soemmering,  ‘  De  Corp.  Human.  Fabrica,  ’  8vo.  1794.  The 
supcui^^^j  well  as  the  inferior  tubercles  are  developed  as  little  epiphyses  with  dis- 
tkictN^mtres  of  ossification,  and  unite  to  the  rest  of  the  vertebrae  about  the  twenty- 
year. 
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muscles;  but  in  some  animals  they  attain  extraordinary  size,  and  have 
other  functions.  For  instance:  in  the  armadillo  (No.  2335  B),  the  su¬ 
perior  tubercle  is  as  long  as  the  spinous  process  itself,  and  helps  to  support 
the  armor.  In  the  Carnivora  the  inferior  tubercles  gain  a  conspicuous 
development  in  the  lower  dorsal- and  upper  lumbar  regions,  and  contribute 
to  the  lateral  security  of  the  spine. 

Table  contrasting  the  important  parts  of  the  Vertebrae  in 

THE  DIFFERENT  REGIONS. 

We  have  shown  how  the  vertebrae  of  the  different  regions  of  the  spinal 
column  may  be  distinguished,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  examination 
of  any  one  of  their  constituent  parts.  These  important  parts  are  con¬ 
trasted  in  the  annexed  table. 

"  Cervical . — Always  broadest  transversely.  Lateral  ridges 
on  upper  surface. 

Dorsal . — Transverse  and  antero-posterior  measurements 
Bodies  or  j  nearly  equal,  except  in  two  or  three  upper- 

Centra.  most.  Facets  or  parts  of  facets  on  sides  for 


heads  of  ribs. 

Lumbar . — Always  broadest  transveri  1  me  what  kid¬ 
ney-shaped,  no  ridges,  ts. 


ney-shaped,  no  ridges, 


Laminae. 


Spines.  Dorsal,—  Long,  very  &bftqtfe,  tubercle  at 
[  Lumbar, — Broad  anflSquare. 


f  Cervical, — Bifurcated,  iHS*  underneath. 

<!  Dorsal,—  Long,  very  &bftq*fe,  tubercle  at  summit. 

[  Lumbar, — Broad  an^quare. 

"  ^  ‘  ^  oved  on  upper  surface.  Fo- 


Transverse 

Processes. 


for  vertebral  artery. 

Dorsal,— -^&®Sge  and  strong  ;  facets  for  tubercles  of  ribs, 
f*  S-'  except  eleventh  and  twelfth. 


^Sjncal, — Surfaces  plane,  inclined  at  angle  of  45°,  look 
backward  and  upward. 

Dorsal. — Surfaces  plane,  almost  vertical,  look  backward 
and  outward. 

Lumbar. — Surfaces  concave,  vertical,  look  backward  and 
inward. 


narrow. 
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Vertebral  Column  as  a  Whole. — The  spine  is  a  most  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  has  excited  the  admiration  of  anatomists  in  all 
ages,  from  the  various  and  apparently  incompatible  offices  it  serves  (Plate 
XXVI.).  It  forms  a  column,  at  once  strong  and  firm,  which  supports 
the  body  in  the  erect  position;  it  is  flexible,  and  so  admits  the  bending 
of  the  trunk  in  various  degrees;  it  is  elastic,  diminishing  concussion  of 
the  head.  It  forms  a  continuous  canal  at  the  back  of  the  column,  which 
contains  and  protects  the  spinal  cord,  a  basis  for  the  origin  of  the  muscles 
which  spread  over  the  trunk,  and  a  lever  for  the  muscles  which  keep  the 
body  erect.  All  these  offices  are  performed  by  it  with  so  much  safety,  that 
even  the  feats  of  a  mountebank  rarely  injure  the  spine. 

Strength  of  the  Spine. — The  main  strength  of  the  spine  depends 
upon  this, — that  it  consists  of  a  chain  of  bones  so  locked  together,  that 
the  degree  of  motion  between  any  two  is  limited,  though  the  sum  of  the 
whole  is  extensive.  Another  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  spine  is  its 
arrangement  in  alternate  curves.  Mathematicians  have  calculated  that 
it  is  many  times  stronger,  and  more  adapted  to  resist  vertical  pressure, 
than  if  it  were  straight,  the  force  being  decomposed  by  the  curves.74 
Look  at  the  enormous  weight  which  a  man  can  carry  with  ease  and  safety 
on  his  head.  Moreover,  the  curves  convert  the  spine  into  so  many  elastic 
springs,  which  prevent  the  jarring  of  the  brain.  Besi(^s  this,  the  curves 
are  admirably  disposed  for  the  lodgment  of  the  int^^aPorgans,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  weight  of  the  head  and  trunk  jn  the  line  of  gravity. 
They  are  so  regular  and  gentle  withal,  tha%tlfe  spinal  cord  runs  no  risk 
of  compression;  and  lastly,  they  give  the^bbcfy  that  graceful  form  which 
has  been  the  ‘  line  of  beauty  ,  in  every^g^ 

The  weakest  part  of  the  spine  is^fcout  the  last  dorsal  vertebra:  firstly, 
because  it  is  the  narrowest  part  cNrthe  column;  secondly,  because  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  ribs  like4&%igher  dorsal  vertebrae;  thirdly,  because 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  snid^jand  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  back,  and 
therefore  exposed  to  tJiQfowerful  leverage  of  the  spine  above  and  below 
it.  Again,  at  the  ar^gjjlation  between  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  lumbar  part  of.  the  spine  suddenly  joins  the  com¬ 

paratively  righQtorsal  region. 

Curves  of  the  Spine. — The  curves  of  the  spine  are  produced  partly 
by  the.  Native  thickness  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  different 
regj^S^but  chiefly  by  the  relative  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  fibro- 

74  Rollin  and  Magendie  make  it  sixteen  times  stronger. 
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cartilages  and  the  tension  and  elasticity  of  the  ‘  ligamenta  subflava "  which 
connect  the  laminae. 

Extent  of  Motion  in  Different  Regions. — From  common  obser¬ 
vation,  as  well  as  from  experiments,  it  appears  that  flexion  and  extension, 
as  well  as  lateral  movement  of  the  spine,  are  freest  in  the  neck,  less  free 
in  the  loins,  and  least  free  in  the  dorsal  region.  Now  the  component 
parts  of  the  vertebrae  are  shaped  accordingly.  Thus,  in  the  neck  the 
articular  processes  are  oblique,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  vertebrae  are  short  and  spread  out  horizontally,  and  the  inter¬ 
vertebral  substances  thick.  In  the  back  these  substances  are  thin,  the 
articular  processes  nearly  vertical,  and  the  spinous  processes  are  long  and 
overlap  each  other,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  the  back,  where  the 
heart  lies,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra;  so  that  there 
cannot  be  much  movement  between  the  bones.  In  the  loins ,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  intervertebral  substances,  the  horizontal  and  wide-apart  spines, 
and  the  shape  of  the  articular  processes  combined,  allow  more  motion  than 
in  the  back,  but  less  than  in  the  neck. 

The  movements  of  which  the  spine  is  capable  are  threefold:'  (1)  Flexion 
and  extension;  (2)  Lateral  inclination;  (3)  Torsion.  Flexion  and  exten¬ 
sion  are  freest  between  the  third  and  sixth  cervical  vertebras,  owing  to 
their  short  and  horizontal  spines;  between  the  eleventh  dorsM  apd  second 
lumbar;  and,  again,  between  the  last  lumbar  and  the^&rum.  This  is 
well  seen  in  cases  of  tetanus  (‘  opisthotonos"),  where4jmroody  is  supported 
on  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  heels;  or  when  a  htyntebank  bends  back¬ 
ward  and  touches  the  ground  with  his  hegjdryThe  lateral  movement  is 
freest  in  the  neck  and  in  the  loins.  The  ^^ulations  of  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  admit  of  a  certain  amount  of  rot^pn  or  torsion,  as  proved  by  the 
following  experiment:  Sit  upright  ^tVyour  head  and  shoulders  well  ap¬ 
plied  against  the  back  of  a  chair;  (JjFnead  and  neck  can  be  rotated  to  the 
extent  of  70°.  Lean  forwaiA^M*&s "to  let  the  lumbar  vertebrae  come  into 
play;  you  can  then  tur  lead  and  neck  30°  more. 

Intervertebral  Filfto^Cartilage. — The  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage 
provides  for  the  el-^Jbity  as  well  as  the  flexibility  of  the  spine.  The 
solidity  of  this  ^A^ance  gradually  diminishes  from  the  circumference 
toward  the where  it  forms  a  soft  and  almost  incompressible  pulp, 
permitting  tt>  a  limited  extent,  the  motions  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint; 
namel$^^ntle  bend  in  every  direction,  with  a  small  amount  of  rotation. 
Its  ^>at  elasticity  breaks  the  force  of  jars  by  gradually  yielding,  and  always 
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tends  to  restore  the  column  to  its  erect  form.  Long-continued  pressure 
during  the  day  will,  indeed,  make  the  intervertebral  substances  yield,  so 
that  a  man  loses  in  height  perhaps  or  even  -J-  an  inch;  but  this  is  recov¬ 
ered  after  a  night’s  rest.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 

.* 

that  a  habit  of  leaning  too  much  on  one  side  will  make  the  yielding  of 
the  intervertebral  substance  permanent.  Even  the  bones  themselves, 
while  they  are  growing,  will  yield  under  such  circumstances.  There  may 
be  considerable  distortion  without  actual  disease. 

Shape  of  the  Column  from  the  Front. — As  to  the  form  of  the 
column  in  front,  we  observe  that  it  is  pyramidal,  and  that  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  gradually  increase  in  size  from  above,  and  form  a  broader 
and  broader  base  of  support  as  the  weight  to  be  supported  by  each  one 
in  succession  becomes  greater.  The  atlas,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
projection  of  its  transverse  processes,  necessary  for  the  rotation  of  the 
head,  tops  the  pillar  like  a  ‘  capital.’  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark, 
that  there  is  a  partial  enlargement  of  the  column  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  cervical  region,  which  gives  a  broader  base  to  the  neck;  and  again 
a  slight  decrease  in  its  breadth,  about  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  verte¬ 
brae,  which  allows  more  room  for  the  lungs.  Moreover,  we  commonly 
observe  a  very  gentle  lateral  curve  in  the  dorsal  region,  particularly  about 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebrae,  with  the  conc|mW  toward  the  left 
side.  The  cause  of  this  curve  has  been  much  disaffi&sW.  Some  anatomists 
attribute  it  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  th^Ql^ht  arm;  others  to  the 
presence  of  the  aorta.  The  solution  of  ^^^question  is  of  no  practical 
value;  all  we  need  remember  is,  thaLtitfQurve  is  natural. 

Back  of  the  Column. — At  themek  of  the  column,  we  observe  the 
long  row  of  spinus  processes  formjrp^the  vertical  crest  which  gives  the  name 
to  the  ‘spine.’  The  spines  q^he  vertebrae  should  be  examined  on  the 
living  subject  when  the  InjQki s  bent  forward  and  the  arms  folded.  At 
the  risk  of  repetition  again  direct  attention:  1.  To  the  suppres¬ 

sion  of  the  spine  m  "atlas,  which  permits  the  free  extension  of  the 
head.  2.  To  the  g^at  projection  and  bifurcation  of  the  spine  of  the  axis 
which  gives  araphment  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscles  which  rotate  the 
head  an^liffe^.  3.  To  the  shortness  and  horizontal  position  of  the  spines 
of  th^th^t,  fourth,  and  fifth,  which  allows  of  free  extension.  4.  To  the 
spinle  ot  the  ‘vertebra  prominens,’  where  the  ligamentum  nuchae  is 
el.  5.  To  the  overlapping  of  the  long  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
^which  limits  movement  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  These 
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organs  could  not  resist  stretching  or  compression  like  the  abdominal 
viscera.  6.  To  the  square  lumbar  spines,  the  planes  of  which  are  vertical. 

Vertebral  Groove. — On  either  side  of  the  spine  is  a  deep  furrow, 
termed  the  ‘  vertebral  groove/  and  formed  by  the  laminae.  It  is  bounded 
in  the  neck  and  back  by  the  transverse  processes,  in  the  loins  by  the  articu¬ 
lar  processes.  The  groove  is  narrowest  about  the  junction  between  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae  (the  weakest  part  of  the  back),  and 
widest  at  the  sacrum.  The  groove  is  occupied  by  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  back.  The  crest,  being  all  that  we  can  either  see  or  feel  of  the  spine 
during  life,  is  the  part  we  immediately  examine  in  cases  of  injury  or  dis¬ 
ease.  In  making  this  examination,  we  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  spines 
of  the  several  vertebrae  do  not  always  succeed  each  other  in  a  precisely 
straight  line,  but  that  one,  here  and  there,  may  deviate  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  even  in  persons  of  the  strongest  frame. 

Throughout  the  spine  the  intervertebral  foramina  are  in  front  of  the 
articular  processes.  But  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  transverse  pro¬ 
cesses  vary  in  position.  In  the  cervical  region  they  lie  between  the  foram¬ 
ina  and  are  grooved  by  nerves.  In  the  dorsal  region  they  lie  further 
back  between  the  articular  processes  in  accommodation  to  the  ribs  which 
lie  between  the  foramina.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  transverse  processes 
lie  between  the  articular  processes  and  the  intervertebral  fo^Anina. 

Vertebral  Canal. — Respecting  the  vertebral  canal through¬ 
out  in  Plate  XXVII.),  remark  how  well  it  is  protected/^m  injury  by  the 
breadth  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebras.  The  arcl^^Vverlap  each  other, 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  cutting  instWhent  to  penetrate  any¬ 
where,  except  perhaps  in  the  lumbar  regionJ^i^Sagain,  between  the  arch 
of  the  atlas  and  the  occiput,  where  animals  are  usually  ‘  pithed/  The 
area  of  the  canal  is  larger  in  the  lower  cervical  and  in  the  lumbar  region 
than  elsewhere,  for  the  reason  thaftCrfte  spinal  cord  itself  presents  corre¬ 
sponding  enlargements  in  tho^^^Er  where  the  great  nerves  of  the  limbs 
proceed  from  it.  Observe  v^yfcne  relative  size  and  mode  of  formation  of 
the  intervertebral  foramii^jjy  the  notches  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.  No.  73). 

Ossification. — rule,  each  vertebra  is  ossified  in  cartilage  from 
eight  centres,  of  * three  are  ‘  principal/ — namely,  one  for  the  body 

and  one  on  ea^kV&e  for  the  arch  and  its  processes  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.  No. 
35):  the  remaSjhig  five  are  ‘  epiphyses/  and  appear,  soon  after  the  age  of 
puberty^^^llows: — one  in  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  spinous  process. 


one 


ii^iecartilaginous  end  of  each  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  one 
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for  each  of  the  discs  which  form  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  body.  The 
five  epiphyses  become  united  to  the  vertebra  by  bone  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  year. 

Ossification  usually  commences  at  the  sides  of  the  arch  just  before  it 
begins  in  the  body  of  the  vertebra, — viz.  about  the  seventh  week  after 
conception.  The  sides  of  the  arch  unite  first  at  the  base  of  the  spinous 
process,  so  that  the  ossification  of  the  arch  is  complete  in  the  first  year 
after  birth.  During  the  third  year  the  bases  of  the  arch  unite  with  the 
independently  ossified  ‘  centre  *  or  ‘body/ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sides  of  the  bodies  are  ossified  from 
the  arches;  the  line  of  junction  is  the  6  neuro-central  suture 9  of  scientific 
anatomists. 

Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule. — Where  vertebrae  undergo  great 
modifications  of  form,  we  meet  with  exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  Thus 
the  atlas  has  only  two  ‘  primary 9  centres, — one  for  each  of  its  lateral  halves; 
and  two  ‘  epiphyses/  one  for  the  anterior  tubercle,  the  other  for  the  pos¬ 
terior.  The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  has  two  additional  centres  placed 
side  by  side  and  unites  to  the  body  in  the  third  year.  It  has  also  two 
small  epiphyses,  one  at  the  tip,  and  another  between  the  centres  for  the 
process  and  the  centre  for  the  body  of  the  axis.  These  epiphyses  are 
homologues  of  the  discs  of  ordinary  vertebrae,  and  ;hVLp  to  justify  the 
general  opinion  that  the  odontoid  process  is  real] vH^  Irody  of  the  atlas; 
although,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  this/Wfcfy  should  have  a  pair 
of  centres.  . 


erior  tubercles 9  or  ‘  mammil- 


e> 


There  is  a  separate  ossification  for  the  ye^er 
lary  processes  *  of  the  lumbar  vertebra^^> 

Comparative  Osteology. — Hkill  known  mammalia  there  are  seven 
cervical  vertebras,  with  the  following'exceptions:  Hoff  man’s  two-toed  sloth 
— Choloepus  Hoffmannii  (]N/fc^ro87  F)  has  six;  the  Three-toed  sloth — 
Bradypus  Tridactylus  (No03fi7)  has  nine.  In  Bradypus,  however,  the 
ninth,  and  sometime^  tfft^eighth,  bears  a  pair  of  short  movable  ribs;  the 
manatee,  again — Ma^lfcus  Americanus  (No.  2647  a) — has  only  six  cervical 
vertebras.  The^Sjmber  of  cervical  vertebras  bears  in  no  case  any  relation 
to  the  length^Dtlie  neck.  The  short  neck  of  the  whale  and  the  long 
neck  of  AJ^iraffe  (No.  3617)  contain  each  seven  cervical  vertebras.  The 
Greenland  fin- whale  in  the  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg. ,  appears  to  have  but  one 
ce^r^a|  vertebra.  An  inspection  of  the  transverse  processes,  however, 
^jpws  that  it  has  seven,  and  that  they  have  become  anchylosed.  The 
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lesser  fin-whale,  next  to  it,  has  the  seven  vertebral  bodies  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  human  skeleton.  It  affords  more  room  for  the  insertion  of  the 
powerful  muscles  which  maintain  the  neck,  and  therefore  the  head,  erect. 

In  the  gorilla,  the  spines  of  the  five  lower  cervical  vertebras  (No.  5178) 
are  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  any  other  known  animal.  They 
measure  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  difference  between  this  skeleton  and  that  of  man. 

The  whale  (Cetacea)  has  no  odontoid  process,  and  thus  differs  from 
the  manatee  (Sirenia),  which  has  a  well-fuarked  one.  See  Series  of  Sepa¬ 
rate  Bones,  Mus.  Boy.  Coll.  Surg. 

In  the  chameleon  each  of  the  two  lower  cervical  vertebrae  bears  a  pair 
of  cervical  ribs  (Nos.  664  a ,  665  a);  and  in  the  snakes  all  the  vertebrae, 
excepting  those  of  the  tail,  carry  movable  ribs.  Cervical  ribs  may  also 
be  seen  in  crocodiles  (see  Nilotic  Crocodile,  No.  717  D). 

When  mammalian  vertebrae  are  very  numerous,  the  great  number  is 
made  up  of  caudal  vertebrae;  but  when  a  bird’s  vertebrae  are  numerous, 
the  number  is  made  up  of  cervical.  There  are  nine  in  the  neck  of  the 
sparrow,  and  twenty-three  in  that  of  the  swan. 

In  the  wading  birds  (Grallatores),  whose  long  legs  raise ^he  body  some 
two  feet  or  more  above  the  water  in  which  they  wad^5i^neck  is  long 


are 


enough  to  enable  their  beaks  to  reach  the  ground. .Jiptas  their  necks 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  legs.  See  th^Mpniingo. 

In  swimming  birds,  as  ducks  and  swansyfii^Tength  of  the  neck  is  in 
no  relation  to  the  length  of  their  short  /feas^ut  is  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  to  which  they  have  to  reach  for  t^od. 

In  man  the  upper  and  lower  surfaO  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 
slightly  cup-shaped,  and  receive^flZfiieir  depressions  the  convex  surfaces 
of  the  discs  of  fibro-cartilagej^hWli  are  placed  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  give  the  stomC  column  its  elasticity.  In  most  fishes  the 
bodies  are  so  deeply  c^jjecf  above  and  below,  that  there  is  a  perforation 
in  the  centre  throuajWvhich  the  intervertebral  substances  are  continuous 
(Nos.  433  to  437{£^In  man  the  soft  central  part  of  this  intervertebral 
substance  is^kremains  of,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  persists  in  fishes, 
and  is  con£h|iK>us  through  the  central  perforations.  See  the  central  cavi¬ 
ties  chorda  dorsalis  in  the  blue  shark,  No.  413;  also  No.  13.  In  the 

muJjL fisc  (Dipnoi)  all  the  notocord  is  persistent,  and  there  are  no  centra 
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to  the  vertebrae  whatever.  This  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Amphioxus 
Lanceolatus  (No.  8). 

The  epiphyses  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  should  be  especially  examined  in  the  whale  (Separate  Series). 
They  form  complete  plates  of  great  size,  and  being  separable  from  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  many  of  these  animals,  are  very  abundant  on 
the  sea-shore  in  northern  climates.  It  is  interesting  that  when  H.M.S. 
‘  Hecla *  was  wrecked,  the  crew  used  these  discs  as  plates. 

In  serpents  (Ophidia)  the  body  of  each  vertebra  is  cup-shaped  in  front, 
and  receives  the  rounded  head  of  the  one  in  front  of  it  (Nos.  604  to  609), 
and  this  is  the  same  in  many  of  those  of  the  crocodiles  in  which  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  bodies  are  cup-shaped,  and  each  receives  the  convex  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  vertebra  above. 

In  many  flying  birds,  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  fixed  to  one  another  by 
fusion  of  the  spines,  and  often  of  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies.  In 
birds  that  do  not  fly,  such  as  the  cassowary  and  the  ostrich,  they  retain 
their  mobility  (Nos.  1633,  1633  A — B  and  1634). 

The  vertebrae,  which  vary  in  number  so  widely  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  attain  in  the  tiger  boa  (Python  tigris.  No.  602)  the  enormous 
number  of  291  in  all. 


In  tortoises  (Chelonia)  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  immombly  connected, 
and  have  no  transverse  processes.  The  proximal  ends  of \  the  ribs  unite 
directly  with  the  vertebrae,  and  are  also  immovaM^^J 


THE 

(Plates  XX^L,  XXIX.) 

aA 

Situation  and  Inclination  j^The  ‘sacrum*75  is  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  pelvis,  and  wedg&Ngr  between  the  two  innominate  bones.  It 


76  It  is  not  easy  to  sa^^y  this  was  called  the  ‘  sacred  bone’  (ispov  offreov ). 

The  reason  generally  qg^ned  is,  that  it  was  the  part  used  in  sacrifices.  The  following 
is  another: — It  app^aXme  Jewish  Rabbis  entertained  a  notion  that  this  part  of  the 

skeleton,  whi<^h  JfoX^all  the * * *  4  luz,’  would  resist  decay,  and  become  the  germ  from 
which  the  m^^ould  be  raised.  Hence  Butler  has  it — 

4  The  learned  Rabbins  of  the  Jews, 

A  Write  there’s  a  bone,  which  they  call  “  Luz,” 

i  I*  the  rump  of  man,  of  such  a  virtue, 

X.  ^  No  force  in  nature  can  do  hurt  to: 
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forms  the  ‘  keystone 9  of  the  arch  which  supports  the  spine,  and  transmits 
the  weight  of  it  to  the  lower  limbs.  Observe  that  it  inclines  backward, 
and  forms,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a  rounded  angle,  termed  the 
‘  promontory 9  of  the  sacrum.  This  inclination  answers  a  double  purpose: 
it  not  only  makes  the  pelvis  capacious,  but  breaks  the  force  of  shocks 
transmitted  from  the  pelvis  to  the  spine. 

Composed  of  five  Vertebrae. — Its  general  shape  is  triangular.  It 
plainly  consists  of  five  vertebrae,76  with  their  bodies  and  processes  all  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  single  bone.  Examine  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces, 
its  sides,  its  base,  and  its  apex. 

Anterior  Surface. — Its  anterior  surface  is  concave  from  above 
downward,  and  from  side  to  side,  in  adaptation  to  the  pelvic  cavity. 
The  curvature  of  the  bone  forward,  inferiorly,  not  only  assists  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  pelvic  viscera,  but  permits  us  to  sit,  which  we  could  not  have 
done  had  the  bone  projected  like  a  tail.  In  the  middle,  are  the  anchy- 
losed  bodies  of  the  five  sacral  vertebrae  decreasing  in  size  from  above 
downward,  and  the  four  transverse  ridges  indicating  their  union.  On 
each  side  of  the  ridges  are  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  with  grooves 
leading  from  them  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral 
nerves. 

The  bone  exterior  to  the  foramina,  on  each  side,  is  tffc*4e  up  of  parts 
which  in  the  three  upper  sacral  vertebrae  are  homologdakno  ribs.  These 
are  united  to  the  bodies,  to  each  other,  and  to  tl^(^ansverse  processes 
behind,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  lateral  mass.  He$e@e  ‘  pyriformis 9  arises. 
(Plate  XLVII.)  ^ 


Posterior  Surface. — The  posterior  smsMce  of  the  sacrum  is  convex, 
and  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  the  ^Jyfes  of  the  four  upper  sacral  ver¬ 
tebrae,  usually  coalesced  into  a  vert^l  crest,  for  the  origin  of  the  ‘  erector 


Therefoj^S^j^ie  last  great  day, 

All  kfa’  l^jjer  members  shall,  they  say, 

SprV^gJbut  of  this,  as  from  a  seed 
Lsorts  of  vegetals  proceed; 

5m  whence  the  learned  sons  of  art 
sacrum ”  justly  call  that  part.’ 

.  Hudibras,  part  iii.  cant.  ii. 

176  It  is  noNMommon  to  meet  with  six  sacral  vertebra?.  Sometimes  there  are  but 
four.  Th^Jfirst  sacral  may  be  detached  from  the  lower  sacral  vertebrae.  Again,  the 
last  himMfop^ay  be  anchylosed  to  the  sacrum  by  its  body,  or  to  the  ilium  by  one  or 
both  ^qf  ns  transverse  processes.  This  last  condition  is  frequent  among  the  higher 
monkeys. 


£ 
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spinae/  The  last  sacral  vertebra,  and  sometimes  the  last  two,  have  no 
spines,  and  even  their  arches  are  more  or  less  deficient,  so  that  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  here  left  unprotected  in  the  dry  hone; 
and  in  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  only  by  a  fibrous  membrane.  This 
explains  the  serious  effects  that  are  apt  to  follow  an  injury  to  this  part. 
Sloughs  from  bed-sores  are  sometimes  deep  enough  to  expose  the  ver¬ 
tebral  canal.  On  each  side  of  the  crest  is  the  vertebral  groove;  and  here 
are  the  faint  traces  of  the  anchylosed  articular  processes  of  the  sacral  ver¬ 
tebrae.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  processes  are  those  of  the  last 
vertebra:  they  project  like  two  knobs  of  bone,  and  are  called  the  ‘  cornua  * 
of  the  sacrum:  they  correspond  with  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx,  with 
which  they  are  connected  by  ligaments. 

Posterior  Foramina  and  Tubercles. — -Next  to  the  articular  pro¬ 
cesses  are  the  four  foramina  which  transmit  the  posterior  sacral  nerves. 
These  posterior  foramina  are  directly  opposite  the  anterior.  Beclard, 
in  his  lectures,  relates  the  case  of  a  sharp  instrument  running  through 
both  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  fifth  sacral  nerve  emerges  through 
the  little  ‘  notch  ’  beneath  the  sacral  cornu.  Still  more  externally  are 
the  c  tubercles/  indicating  the  anchylosed  transverse  processes.  These, 
like  the  crest,  give  origin  to  the  tendon  of  the  ‘  erector  spinae/  (Plate 
XLIII.)  v 

Base  of  Sacrum. — The  base  or  upper  end  of  t^0sicrum  presents 
the  oval  surface  of  the  body  of  the  first  sacralr^«ebra,  which  artic¬ 
ulates  with  the  last  lumbar,  a  thick  fibro-cartih^  intervening,  When 
the  bone  is  in  its  proper  position,  this  upper^urface  slants  downward 
and  forward,  forming,  with  the  himb^Tju*tebra,  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle,  or  ‘  promontory/  before  referreS^o  (page  133).  On  each  side  of 
the  body  are  its  thick  and  strongs  ftfereral  masses  expanded  like  wings, 
which  transmit  the  weight  of  tW4funk  to  the  iliac  bones.  Each  wing 
has  a  rounded  edge  in  frqmorarch  forms  part  of  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis.  Behind  the  b<xty(T§yfche  triangular  opening  of  the  vertebral  canal 
formed  by  the  vertebAijJlirches.  Lastly,  on  each  side  of  the  canal  are 
the  articular  proc&^j^for  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  set  very 
wide  apart,  ^imfe  a  broad  base  of  support  to  the  spine;  they  look  back¬ 
ward  and  are  slightly  concave  from  side  fco  side,  and  thus  per¬ 

mit  a  sli^hArotatory  movement.  In  front  of  each  articular  process  is 
the  ii*^jja$ion  of  the  notch  for  the  passage  of  the  last  lumbar  nerve. 

Apex. — The  apex  of  the  sacrum  is  formed  by  the  diminutive  body 
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of  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  and  has  an  oval  articular  surface  for  the 


coccyx. 

Sacro-iliac  Symphysis. — At  the  sides  of  the  sacrum,  notice  the 
surface  which  is  connected  to  the  ilium,  forming  what  is  called  the 
‘  sacro-iliac >  symphysis.  Three  sacral  vertebrae  concur  to  form  it.  The 
connection  is  effected,  partly  by  cartilage,  partly  by  ligament.  The  car¬ 
tilaginous  part  is  in  front,  and  is  mapped  out  on  the  dry  bone  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  ear,  hence  it  is  called  the  ‘  auricular *  surface  of  the  sacrum. 
Behind  this  is  the  rough  and  deep  excavation  denoting  the  attachment  of 
the  strong  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  two  bones.  Separation 
of  the  ‘  sacro-iliac 9  symphysis  does  sometimes,  though  rarely,  take  place 
as  the  result  of  injury.  It  is  an  accident  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  one 
rarely  sees  recovery  in  such  a  case,  since  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  other  injury  to  the  pelvic  viscera.  Lastly,  the  side  of  the 
sacrum  below  the  auricular  part  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
‘  gluteus  maximus/ 

Ossification. — The  sacral  vertebrae  are  ossified  like  the  others,  with 
the  addition  of  an  independent  centre  on  each  side  of  the  first  three  for 
the  formation  of  the  lateral  mass.  Now,  since  every  vertebra  has  three 
primary  centres  (one  for  the  body  and  two  for  the  laminae,  or  arches), 
and  two  secondary  centres  for  the  body  (the  discs  on  the  umper  and  lower 
surfaces),  the  number  of  centres  for  the  five  sacral  vertehra|stands  thus: 

3x5=15  centres  for  the  bodies.  "O 

2x5=10  centres  for  the  arches. 

2x3=  6  additional  centres  for  the  htftlrfaj' masses  of  the  first  three 
—  vertebrae. 


that  is  31. 


Sb 


To  these  add  four  epipl  ates,  two  on  each  side,  the  upper  for 

the  auricular  surface,  the  le®^r  for  the  outer  margin  of  the  sacrum,  be¬ 
neath  that  surface — ma^mjgm  all  35  centres. 

The  component  jjjjjts  of  each  vertebra  unite  together  first.  Thus 
complete,  the  vert^J^e  remain  separate  until  about  the  15th  year,  when 
they  begin  to^rn^;  not  all  at  once,  but  in  regular  succession  from  below 
upward.  Tfe^Materal  masses  unite  before  the  bodies.  The  ‘  auricular  * 
discs  appear  till  about  the  20th  year,  and  the  whole  bone  is  not 

consMichned  before  the  26th  year,  or  thereabouts.  However,  even  in  ad- 
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vanced  age,  one  sometimes  finds  the  bodies  of  the  upper  sacral  vertebrae 
still  united  in  the  centre  by  cartilage  only. 

Comparative  Osteology. — Animals  with  well-developed  liind-legs, 
which  articulate  with  a  pelvis,  have  a  more  or  less  developed  sacrum, 
formed  by  one  or  more  vertebrae.  Supple  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  will 
be  seen  to  have  a  very  rudimentary  sacrum;  the  component  parts  are  not 
welded  together  into  a  confused  mass  like  that  of  man. 

Snakes  (Ophidia)  have  no  sacrum,  although  there  are  rudimentary 
hind  limbs  in  Typhlops,  Python  Regius  and  Tortrix.  In  the  dugong 
and  manatee  (No.  2647,  Sirenia)  the  sacrum  is  wanting  as  well  as  the 
hind  limbs. 

There  is  no  sacrum  in  the  whales  (Cetacea). 

The  simplest  form  of  sacrum  is  seen  in  the  frog.  It  consists  of  one 
vertebra  only,  the  transverse  processes  of  which  are  expanded  to  articu¬ 
late  with  the  ilia. 


THE  COCCYX. 

(Plates  XXVIII.,  XXIX.) 

Constitution  and  Shape. — The  coccyx  derh&^itil  name  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  cuckoo  It  consists  of  four 

or  sometimes  five  rudimentary  vertebrae,  articSiated  (or  anchylosed)  to¬ 
gether,  and  successively  decreasing  in  sizqrSte  last  being  a  mere  nodule 
of  bone.  As  a  whole,  it  is  triangular^jn^e  body  of  the  first  coccygeal 
vertebra  articulates  by  an  oval  surf with  that  of  the  last  sacral:  and 
it  has  two  little  articular  processesSermed  ‘  cornua 9  which  are  connected 
with  the  ‘  cornua 9  of  the  sarfOm,  either  by  fibrous  tissue  or  cartilage. 
The  first  vertebra  has  al§oJ^  rudimentary  transverse  processes,  and  two 
‘  notches ,  (one  benea£Ji(eakh  cornu)  for  the  last  sacral  nerves. 

The  first  coccyge^Jertebra  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  sa¬ 
crum  by  an  interloping  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  succeeding  ones  are  also 
separated  by^Obro-cartilage.  Thus  the  coccyx  admits  of  being  bent 
backwara^My  forward,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  parturition,  and 
gives  as  nwich  as  one  inch  more  space  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  ^R^tlet  of  the  pelvis.  About  the  age  of  45  or  50,  and  indeed  some- 
j^es  earlier,  these  little  bones  become  anchylosed  to  each  other  and  to 


PLATE  XXIX, 


Tubercles  or 

er  se  process. 


Articular  process  f  .QrXumbar Vertebra  . 
Vertebral  canal 


surfece 
-For  the  Ilium , 


PosteriQB^J^ace  op  Sacrum  * 
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the  sacrum.  This  condition  is  one  of  the  causes  of  difficult  labor,  and  is 
generally  met  with  in  women  bearing  a  first  child  late  in  life,  and  in  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  sit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  as  in 
the  case  of  milliners.77  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bone  will  some¬ 
times  break  in  labor.  It  is  a  most  distressing  accident,  and  causes  great 
pain  when  the  bowels  are  acting. 

Dr.  Hunter  says  that  anchylosis  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is  common 
in  females  who  ride  much  on  horseback,  and  thus  explains  the  compara¬ 
tive  frequency  of  hard  labors  in  English  ladies.  Father  Dobritzhofer, 
who  lived  a  long  time  a  missionary  among  the  Abiponians,  speaks  of  the 
difficult  labors  of  the  women  there,  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  on  horseback. 

Ossification.— Each  bone  of  the  coccyx  is  ossified  from  a  single  cen¬ 
tre.  The  first  begins  to  ossify  soon  after  birth;  the  second  about  the  fifth 
year;  the  third  about  the  tenth;  and  the  fourth  about  the  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  year. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  coccyx  in  man  corresponds  to  the 
tail  of  other  animals.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  the  end  of  the 
coccyx  projects  somewhat,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  integument;  the 
man  is  then  said  to  have  a  tail,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  with 
great  suspicion. 

In  Mammalia  the  number  of  caudal  (or  coccygealb^hebrae  mostly  far 
exceed  those  of  any  other  region.  This  may  be^Qh  in  the  tail  of  the 
great  ant-eater,  which  has  forty,  and  that  of  tb^Qhg-tailed  Manis,  which 
has  forty-five.  The  Barbary  ape  (Ho.  4fii^0feis  but  three  caudal  verte¬ 
brae.  The  gibbon  (Ho.  5026)  has  two#  Scire  vampire  bat  (Ho.  2416,  g) 
is  the  only  mammalian  animal  which  tfi!pno  coccyx. 

In  all  birds,  except  the  extin(^\rchaeopteryx,  the  caudal  region  of 
4he  spine  is  shorter  than  the  and  numbers  only  eight  or  nine  at 

most.  In  nearly  all  birds  th^jErminal  vertebrae  will  be  seen  to  be  anchy- 
losed  into  a  ploughsha^-lh&ped  bone,  as  in  the  ostrich  and  the  vulture 
(Ho.  1674).  InHo.JTO^A  (the  sheat-fish  and  the  halibut)  the  last  caudal 
vertebra  is  trianguia^ind  flat,  and  to  the  posterior  edge  of  it  articulate 
the  rays  formin^xne  tail. 


“  Dr.  Ran^botliam’s  *  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  ’JStMiition,  p.  9. 
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BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


Constituent  Bones. — The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity  consist  of 
the  4  femur/  the  ‘  patella/  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  namely,  the  ‘  tibia 9 
and  ‘  fibula/  the  bones  of  the  ‘  tarsus/  the  ‘  metatarsus/  and  the  ‘  phalanges* 
of  the  toes. 

The  femur  articulates  with  the  pelvis.  The  pelvis  consists  of  the  ‘  os 
sacrum/  the  coccyx,  and  the  two  ‘  ossa  innominata/  These  bones  form 
an  arch,  of  which  the  sacrum  is  the  keystone,  and  the  innominate  bones 
are  the  pillars.  (Plate  XXXII.)  The  weight  of  the  spine  is  supported 
on  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  pressure  is  communicated  down  the 
pillars  of  the  arch  to  the  thigh  bones  which  articulate  with  the  innominate 
hones.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  by  the 
lower  extremities. 


OS  IXXOMINATmfc^ 


isy^minatum/  so  named  by  Galen, 
childhood,  but  united  in  the  adult. 


General  Description.— The  ‘ 

is  made  up  of  three  bones,  distinct^ 


and  termed  the  ‘  ilium/  ‘  ischi^/and  ‘pubes/  Thus  its  constituents 
have  received  appropriate  ng(g^s,  but  the  bone,  consolidated,  remains 
‘nameless/  The  ‘ ilium>^is<&ie  expanded  part  which  supports  the  flank 


(ilia);  the  ‘  ischium  ^supports  the  body  in  the  sitting  posture  (  z’o'jza',  the 
buttocks);  the  ‘  pube^Ms  the  front  part — so  called  from  its  being  covered 
with  hair.  *  ^SSke  contribute  to  form  the  ‘acetabulum/  or  socket  for 
the  head  of  emur,  and  in  the  following  proportions  (Plate  XXX. 


Fig.  3) -.^mpischium  contributes  rather  more  than  two-fifths,  the  ilium 
rather  tes^than  two-fifths,  and  the  pubes  about  one-fifth.  Until  the  age 
y  they  are  separated  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  by  a  piece 
sartilage  shaped  like  the  letter  Y;  in  the  adult,  however,  little  trace  is 
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left  of  the  original  division,  so  that,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  better 
to  consider  the  bone  as  one ,  and  to  describe  successively  its  iliac,  pubic, 
and  ischial  portions. 

In  studying  the  relative  bearings  of  these  several  parts  in  the  erect 
position  of  the  body,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bone  be  held  at  such  an  in¬ 
clination  that  the  ‘  notch  *  in  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  directly  faces 
the  ground. 

Ilium. — The  ‘  ilium 9  (os  ilii)  forms  abroad  expanse  for  the  support  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  gives  a  powerful  leverage  to  the  great  muscles 
which  balance  the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  the  femur.  Examine  its  outer 
and  inner  surfaces,  and  its  borders. 

Outer  Surface  of  Ilium. — The  outer  surface  of  the  ilium  (dorsum 
ilii)  is  slightly  undulating,  being  convex  on  its  anterior  half,  and  concave 
on  its  posterior.  In  a  well-marked  bone  there  are  distinct  traces,  termed 
the  ‘  superior  and  inferior  curved  lines/  which  map  out  the  origins  of 
the  gluteal  muscles.  These  lines  commence,  the  one  at  the  ‘  anterior 
superior  spine/  the  other  at  the  ‘anterior  inferior  spine/  and  extend 
backward  to  the  6  greater  ischiatic  notch/  The  surface  above  the  supe¬ 
rior  line  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  gluteus  medius  that  between  the  lines  to 
the  ‘  gluteus  minimus/  A  rough  surface  further  back  indicates  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  a  part  of  the  ‘gluteus  maximus/78  Just  above  th^aaetabulum  is 
one  origin  of  the  ‘  rectus  femoris/  the  other  being  at  W  ^anterior  infe¬ 
rior  spine/ 

Inner  Surface:  Iliac  Fossa. — The  inne^^riace  of  the  ilium  is 
slightly  excavated,  forming  the  ‘  iliac  fossa/*J©s  fossa  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  human  skeleton;  it  sunp&ts'the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
gives  origin  to  the  ‘iliacus/  Hold  tt^Vfcme  to  the  light,  and  observe 
that  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  is  the  t^gjmest  part  of  the  ilium:  it  is  out  of 
the  line  of  the  weight  of  the  The  fossa  is  bounded  below  by  the 

‘linea  ilio-pec tinea/  which  the  true  ‘  brim  of  the  pelvis /  This 

brim  is  the  thickest  and/StiC^gest  part  of  the  bone,  since  it  is  the  ‘  line  of 
the  pelvic  arch/  along;  wMcli  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted  to 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  No  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
massive  architectffr^grof  this  part  of  the  pelvis  without  inspecting  a  verti- 

78  The  ridg^^ween  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  medius  and  the  iliac  origin  of  the 

gluteusmp&Hhus  is  called  the  ‘  superior  curved  line  ’  by  some  anatomists;  then,  our 
‘  support  -  is  their  ‘  middle.  ’  Authors  differ  about  the  names  of  these  ‘  lines,  ’  but 
agredfaWmt  their  existence. 
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cal  transverse  section  such  as  is  shown  in  Plate  XXXII.  Behind  the 
iliac  fossa  is  the  articular  surface  for  the  sacrum  (sacro-iliac  symphysis). 
The  front  part  of  this  is  shaped  like  a  little  ear,  and,  in  the  recent  state, 
crusted  with  cartilage,  which  acts  as  a  ‘  buffer 9  to  the  joint,  while  the 
hinder  part  is  exceedingly  rocky  for  the  attachment  of  the  strong  4  inter¬ 
osseous  9  ligament  which  secures  it.  Lastly,  on  the  inner  surface  is  the 
foramen,  which  transmits  nutrient  blood-vessels  and  a  nerve  into  the  can¬ 
cellous  texture. 

Crest  and  Spines  of  Ilium. — The  upper  border  of  the  ilium  is 
termed  the  ‘  crest/  Looking  at  it  from  above,  we  observe  that  its 
outline  is  alternately  concave  and  convex,  like  the  adjoining  figure  (26),  in 
adaptation  to  the  general  surface  of  the  ilium,  which  undulates  at  the  one 
part,  forming  the  ‘  iliac  fossa 9  (i),  and  at  the  other  forming  what 
may  be  termed  the  ‘  gluteal  fossa  ’  (g),  which  lodges  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  buttock.  The  crest  is  rough  and  broad,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  presenting  three  ‘lips* — an  ‘outer/  an  ‘inner/  and  a 
‘  middle  * — giving  origin  to  the  muscles  which  form  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  outer  lip  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  tensor 
fig.  26.  fas°i8B  femoris/  the  ‘  obliquus  externus  abdominis  *  and  the  ‘  latis- 
righuifum.  simus  dorsi 9;  the  middle  lip  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  obliquus  inter- 
nus  *;  and  the  inner  lip  to  the  ‘  transversalis  abdominis/  the  ‘  quadratus 
lumborum/  and  a  part  of  the  ‘  erector  spins?/ 

Anterior  Spines. — Along  the  front  bordq|yff  the  ilium  are  the 
‘  anterior-superior  *  and  ‘  anterior-inferior  spikes/  with  the  shallow  notch 
between  them.  The  superior  spine,  witlK^kre  edge  of  the  notch  below, 
gives  origin  to  the  ‘  sartorius/  and  thSV^rior  spine  to  one  head  of  the 
‘  rectus/  Below  this  spine  is  anotl^rffotch,  for  the  passage  of  the  iliacus 
and  psoas  muscles,  and  then  com©the  ‘  ilio-pectineal  eminence/  where 
the  ilium  and  pubes  join.  Tmi  eminence  is  the  part  over  which  the 
femoral  artery  passes  inJo@S2high,  and  against  which  it  can  be  effect¬ 
ually  compressed.  O' 

Posterior  SpilQ$  and  Ischiatic  Notches. — Along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  are  the  ‘  posterior-superior  *  and  ‘  posterior-inferior 

spines/  witt  liQ)  tittle  notch  between  them.  These  spines  are  for  the  at- 
tachmenMyigaments.  Below  the  spines  is  the  ‘  greater  ischiatic  notch/ 
which  transmits  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  from  the  pelvis  to  the  but- 
to$Q^id  back  of  the  thigh.  Lower  still  is  the  ‘spine  of  the  ischium/ 
then  the  ‘  lesser  ischiatic  notch/  In  the  recent  state  the  notches  are 
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converted  into  complete  holes  by  the  ‘  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments/  greater 
and  lesser  respectively,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27..  These  ligaments  answer  three 
important  purposes:  1.  They  mainly  contribute  to  the  fixation  of  the 
sacrum,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  pelvic  arch;  2.  They  afford  an  ex- 


|  sacro-ischiatic  ligament. 


Fig.  27. 

tensive  surface  for  the  origin  of  the  great  muscle  of  the  buttock  (gluteus 
maximus);  3.  They  help  to  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  support  the 
pelvic  viscera,  without  adding  much  to  the  weight  of  the  cavity.  The 
ischiatic  notches  transmit  the  following  objects: — 


The  Greater  Ischiatic 
Notch  transmits 


The  Lesser  Ischiatic 
Notch  transmits  . 


<6 


r  Gluteal  vessels  and  nerve. 

Pyriformis  muscle. 

Greater  and  lesser  ischiathrap^ves. 

Ischiatic  vessels. 

Pudic  vessels  and  narS^out  of  pelvis). 

„  Nerve  to •  obturd^o^mtemus  (out  of  pelvis). 
r  Tendon  of  th^bturator  internus. 

Nerve  to  obturator  internus  (into  pelvis). 
Pudic  Tjf?®ns  and  nerve  (into  pelvis). 


Pubes,  Body,  and  Ra 


he  ‘ pubes- '  (Plate  XXXI.  Fig.  1)  is 


usually  described  as  havi^  a  ‘  oody 9  and  two  branches:  one  of  which. 


called  the  ‘  horizontal  jjmus/  joins  the  ilium  at  the  ilio-pectineal  emi¬ 
nence;  the  other,  the  ‘  descending  ramus/  joins  the  ascending 

ramus  of  the  istfft©h.  These  terms  *  horizontal 9  and  ‘  descending/  as 
descriptive  of^^^  direction  of  the  ‘  rami/  are  likely  to  mislead.  They 
have  conmira)  general  use  from  the  pelvis  having  been  described  as  if  it 
were  horizMtal,  which  it  is  not.  Look  at  a  properly  articulated  skeleton. 
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or  hold  the  pelvis  inclined  at  its  proper  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  you 
soon  see  that  the  pelvic  rami  run  in  a  direction  almost  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  implied  by  their  nari?es. 

The  ‘  horizontal  ramus *  of  the  pubes  is  somewhat  triangular.  Its  upper 
surface  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  pectineus/  and  is  marked  by  the  continuation 
of  the  true  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  ‘  linea  ilio-pectinea ,*  which  gives  inser¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  psoas  parvus 3  when  there  is  one,  and  also  to  that  part  of  the 
4  crural  arch  9  termed  ‘  Gimbernat*s  ligament/  The  inner  surface  forms 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  true  pelvis,  while  its  lower  surface  bounds  the 
obturator  foramen,  and  is  grooved  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerve. 

Pubic  Arch. — The  ‘  descending  ramus 9  of  the  pubes  inclines  out¬ 
ward  and  backward,  and  forms,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  what 
is  called  the  "  arch  of  the  pubes/  The  margin  of  the  arch  slopes  a  little 
outward,  and  has  a  groove  for  the  attachment  of  the  ‘  crus  penis  *  in  the 
male,  or  ‘  crus  clitoridis 9  in  the  female.  This  shelving  of  the  arch  is 
greater  in  women,  and  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  child.  Behind  the 
groove  is  the  origin  of  the  ‘  constrictor  urethrae/ 

Body  and  Symphysis  of  the  Pubes. — The  ‘body*  of  the  pubes 
(Plate  XXXI.)  is  connected  along  a  rough  and  somewhat  oval  surface  to 
the  corresponding  part  on  the  opposite  bone.  This  union  is  termed  the 
‘  symphysis  pubis/  Observe  the  bones  are  not  hem^imimmediate  appo¬ 
sition,  but  united  by  fibro-cartilage  of  at  least  fths^E^fn  inch  in  thickness 
in  front,  which  is  elastic,  like  that  between  til^C^odies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and,  while  it  completes  the  pelvic  arch  bel^^^erves  also  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  concussion.  The  summit  of^fh^  jmbes  is  a  most  important  part 
in  relation  to  the  anatomy  of  hernii ^^rhe  chief  point  of  interest  here  is 
the  ‘ spine,9  This  is  for  the  atta^nent  of  the  ‘crural  arch*  (Poupart*s 
ligament),  and  is,  surgically,  ofQjeat  importance  as  the  guide  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  abdominal  and  femopM^ngs.  Prom  the  spine  we  trace  outward 
the  beginning  of  the  ilio-pectinea,*  where  ‘  Gimbernat*s  ligament* 

is  attached.  Betwefii  ifre  spine  and  the  symphysis  is  the  part  called  the 
‘  crest,*  with  wh*ic£yo  many  muscles  are  connected.  These  are,  proceeding 
from  the  fron^he  insertion  of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  ‘internal 
oblique’  ^J^feransversalis,*  the  origin  of  the  ‘ pyramid alis,*  and  that  of 
the  ‘  recft^bdominus.*  The  posterior  surface  of  the  body  forms  part  of 
the  vMk  of  the  pelvic  cavity;  its  angle  of  inclination,  as  well  as  that  of 
jy  Symphysis,*  is  such  as  to  present  (in  the  erect  position)  a  gently 
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sloping  plane  for  the  support  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  Lastly,  its  anterior 
surface  is  rough  for  the  origin  of  muscles:  viz.  the  4  adductor  longus/  the 
4  adductor  brevis/  and  part  of  the  4  adductor  magnus/  also  the  4  obturator 
externus  *  and  the  4  gracilis/ 

Ischium. — The  ischium  completes  the  lower  part  of  the  innominate 
bone.  (Plate  XXX.)  It  supports  the  trunk  in  sitting,  and  projects  for 
the  origin  of  the  hamstring  muscles.  Regarded  separately  for  purposes 
of  description,  it  is  formed  of  a  4  body,’  which  is  the  most  bulky  part  of 
it,  for  the  formation  of  the  acetabulum:  from  this,  the  bone  drops  verti¬ 
cally  to  form  the  4  tuberosity  ’  upon  which  we  sit;  and  then,  curving 
forward  like  a  hook,  it  forms  the  4  ascending  ramus /  which  unites  with 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  pubes,  and  thus  completes  the  4  foramen 
ovale/  Leaving  the  acetabulum  for  separate  study,  notice  the  4  spine  of 
the  ischium/  which  separates  the  4  greater 9  from  the  4  lesser  ischiatic 
notch/  Its  outer  side  gives  origin  to  the  4  gemellus  superior ' ;  its  inner 
surface  to  the  4  coccygeus 9  and  a  part  of  the  4  levator  ani 9 :  the  front  part 
of  the  4  levator  ani/  observe,  arises  from  the  body  of  the  pubes,  while  the 
intermediate  part  arises  from  a  tendinous  arch  thrown  across  from  one 
point  of  bone  to  the  other.  Attached  to  the  spine  is  the  lesser  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament;  the  internal  pudic  artery  crosses  over  its  outer  surface. 
In  case  of  severe  haemorrhage  after  lithotomy,  it  would  be  possible  in  a 
thin  subject  to  compress  the  artery  against  the  bone.' 

Foramen  Ovale,  or  Obturatum.  — The  4fora£&n  ovale/ or  4ob- 
turatum/  is  a  wide  opening  of  an  oval  form  in  th^Ohale,  but  triangular, 
with  rounded  angles,  in  the  female.  It  is  clp^Kin  the  recent  state  by 
the  4  obturator  membrane/  everywhere  ex^era^t  the  top,  where  there  is 
a  small  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  o^urator  vessels  and  nerve  into  the 
thigh.  The  membrane  serves  for  thOcrigin  of  the  obturator  muscles 
just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  jaMfc  of  bone:  besides  which,  it  gives  a 
little  during  the  passage  oiL10/4iead  of  the  child:  it  also  materially 
lightens  the  pelvis.  Extonvwly,  the  border  of  the  hole  gives  origin  to 
the  4  obturator  externusy^Between  the  lips  of  the  acetabulum  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tuRSjpsity  is  a  groove,  in  front  of  which  the  obturator 
externus  passes  to©  insertion  into  the  femur. 

Behind  lA^VSoramen  ovale  (Plate  XXX.),  the  ischium  presents  a 
smooth  and  e^ensive  surface  which,  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
ilium,  4prni$  much  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  Observe  that 
thisXn’mce  inclines  so  as  to  form  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  lower  opening 
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of  the  pelvis.  Nowit  is  this  ‘  slope  of  the  ischium ,  which  guides  the  head 
of  the  child  after  it  has  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  makes  it  turn 
so  that  the  longest  diameter  of  the  head  corresponds  with  the  widest  part 
of  the  outlet.  The  greater  part  of  the  slope  give?  origin  to  the  ‘  obturator 
internus/  which  also  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  as 
well  as  the  membrane  closing  it;  and  with  this  muscle  we  associate  the 
lesser  ischiatic  notch,  because  it  forms  the  pulley  (crusted  in  the  recent 
state  with  cartilage)  round  which  the  four  tendons  of  this  muscle  turn, 
in  order  to  reach  the  thigh  bone. 

Tuberosity  of  the  Ischium. — The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  an¬ 
swers  a  double  purpose — 1.  It  serves  to  support  the  trunk  in  the  sitting 
position;  2.  It  forms  a  lever  for  the  action  of  the  hamstring  muscles,  of 
which  one  important  function  is  to  restore  the  body 
to  the  erect  position  after  stooping,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  Fig.,  28.  Here  we  have  a  lever  of  the 
first  order.  The  fulcrum  F  is  at  the  hip  joint; 
the  weight  W  is  the  trunk  of  the  body;  and  the 
power  P  is  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  where 
the  hamstring  muscles  arise.  On  the  ‘  tuberosity 9 
itself  are  the  rough  impressions  made  by  the  strong 
muscles  attached  to  it.  (Plate  XXX.)  Its  well- 
marked  outer  border  gives  origftAto  the  ‘  quad- 
ratus  femora*;  behind  thistfjtffrgin  is  a  slightly 
concave  surface,  narrowe^Q^felow,  for  the  origin 
of  the  ‘  semi-membranes^  more  internally,  and 
separated  by  a  rhlg^iom  the  attachment  of  the 
^  ~rr°i  last-named  m^cl'ef  is  an  almost  plane  surface, 

fig.  28.— The  Tuberosity  of  from  which  ffise,  together,  the  ‘ semitendinosus 9 
ie  Ischium,  a  Lever  of  the  0 

First  Order.  and  <  bicgj^  The  ‘  gemellus  inferior 9  arises  from 

its  upper  border.  At  its  low^V^rt,  anteriorly,  begins  the  origin  of  the 
‘  adductor  magnus/  whicj^vcontinued  a  long  way  up  the  ramus,  nearly 
to  the  body  of  the  prfBee.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity  is  a 
rough  ridge  to  wlpc^the  greater  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  is  attached :  an¬ 
terior  to  this,  b^ryih  the  same  line,  is  the  origin  of  the  ‘  erector  penis/ 
and  that  of  ^B^fcransversalis  perinei  superficialis/ 

The  pm^irvessels  and  nerves  run  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ischium, 
not  <mjfeWe  inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity. 

Adexabulum.  Its  Direction.  Notches. — Lastly,  we  come  to  the 
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6  acetabulum/  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  vinegar  cup. 
Its  great  depth  and  hemispherical  form  securely  lodge  the  head  of  the 
femur,  and  yet  allow  more  or  less  movement  in  any  direction.  It  looks 
downward  and  outward  (in  the  erect  position)  transmitting  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  directly  on  to  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone;  the  upper  or  iliac 
portion  of  it  has  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk,  and  is  by  far 
the  thickest  and  strongest  part.  As  before  stated  (p.  138)  it  is  formed 
partly  by  the  ischium  (more  than  two-fifths),  partly  by  the  ilium  (less 
than  two-fifths),  and  the  remainder  by  the  pubes.  There  are  two  notches 
in  the  margin  or  ‘  brim 9  of  the  acetabulum.  The  upper  and  smaller  one 
is  near  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  permits  the  free  bending  of  the 
thigh  toward  the  abdomen.  The  other  and  larger,  specially  called  6  the 
notch/  is  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  margin.  It  permits  the  ‘  adduction 9 
of  the  thigh,  as  when  we  cross  the  legs,  and  also  lets  blood-vessels  run 
into  the  acetabulum  to  supply  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  the  fat  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Besides  which,  there  is  no  need  of  bone  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  socket,  which  never  has  to  support  weight.  Two  ligaments  are 
attached  to  the  borders  of  the  notch:  one  is  the  ‘ ligamentum  teres";  the 
other  is  the  ‘  transverse  ligament 9  which  runs  across  it  to  complete  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum.  The  transverse  ligament  is  sometimes  ossified 
in  extreme  old  age.  (See  Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  Ho.  733.)  Deep  a«  it  is,  even 
in  the  dry  bone,  the  acetabulum  is  made  still  deeper  in  <k^p^cent  state 
by  a  broad  rim  of  fibro- cartilage,  called  the  ‘  cotyloidJ^ment/  which, 
besides  increasing  its  depth,  serves  as  a  ‘  sucker 9  to^jQ^p  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  the  socket. 

Excavation  at  Bottom  of  Acetabul/fiJy^The  socket  is  smooth 
everywhere  (in  the  recent  state  crusted  wife  cartilage),  except  at  the  bot¬ 


tom,  where  there  is  an  irregular  excav^2bn  continuous  with  the  notch 
below.  This  allows  the  free  play  aixpl le  ligamentum  teres  within  the 
joint;  it  is  partly  occupied  by  M^uJbynovial  fringes.  If  the  socket  be 
held  to  the  light,  the  bottom  ^SFwill  be  found  translucent.  This  thin¬ 
ness  explains  why,  in  som^Jtses  of  hip- joint  disease,  the  matter  makes 
its  way  through  the^s^et  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  (See  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew's  Hospital  Mrfs^Diseases  of  Joints,  Ho.  601.)  It  likewise  ex¬ 
plains  why  a  fa^js^the  trochanter  major  is  able  to  fracture  the  bottom 
of  the  aceta^  There  is  a  preparation  (Injuries  of  Bones  and 

Joints,  f^os^^36,  937)  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Mus.  in  which  a 
fractur^caused  by  a  fall  on  the  trochanter  a  few  months  before  death, 
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extended  in  several  directions  from  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum  to  its 
circumference. 

Ossification. — Besides  the  three  pieces  of  which  it  is  originally 
formed,  the  os  innominatum  has  four  ‘  epiphyses/  which  begin  to  appear 
about  the  age  of  puberty.  One,  the  marginal  epiphysis,  skirts  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  There  is  a  second  for  the  anterior-inferior  spine;  a  third 
along  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  and  a  fourth,  which  forms  a  thin 
plate,  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  (See  Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  Nos.  64,  65.)  The 
Y-shaped  cartilage  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  begins  to  ossify  at 
puberty.  The  ilium  begins  to  ossify  at  the  end  of  the  second  month;  the 
ischium  at  the  end  of  the  third;  and  the  pubes  at  the  end  of  the  fourth. 
The  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  unite  about  the  8th  year.  The 
acetabulum  is  all  bony  about  the  17th  year.  All  the  epiphyses  unite  to 
the  main  bone  about  the  25th  year. 


The  Pelvis  in  General. 

Nomenclature. — The  pelvis  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin 
( 7tz\v£i ;).  The  French  call  it  ‘le  bassin*;  and  in  old  English  works  it  is 
often  spoken  of  as  ‘  the  basin/  When  accoucheurs  speak  of  the  true  pelvis, 
they  mean  all  below  the  brim.  All  above  the  brim 
they  call  the  false  pelvis.  By  Ihe  brim  is  under¬ 
stood  the  ‘  linea  ilio-pectine^/  Again,  they  speak 
of  the  upper  opening  or^met/  and  the  lower 
opening  or  ‘  outlet 9  of ^e  pelvis. 

Pelvis  a  Lever  of  the  First  Order. — The 
pelvis  forms  arch  of  bone  which  supports 

the  trunk,  ^d^Wansmits  the  weight  of  it  to  the 
lower  limbOn  contains  and  protects  the  pelvic 
viscemX^d  some  of  the  abdominal.  It  acts  as  a 
l^vgp  oi/the  first  order  in  balancing  the  trunk  on 
Jn^head  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  when  we  stand  upon 
jfcne  leg.  But  the  most  obvious  action  of  the  pelvis 
Cq  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  is  when  we  raise  the 
body  from  the  stooping  to  the  erect  attitude.  In 
^isa  Lever  this  action  the  fulcrum  F,  as  seen  in  Fig.  29,  is 
at  the  hip-joint;  the  weight  W  is  the  trunk  of 
tl^e-lrady;  and  the  power  is  fixed  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  P. 
fir  power  in  this  case  is  the  contraction  of  the  hamstring  muscles. 


Fig.  29.- 
of  the  Fii 


PLATE  XXXII 


S  v  gYi  rhe  upper  par  b  oPthe  Saicrum  andl  Hi  a., 

/^Jfs  to  exhibit:  tVie  construation  ob  the 
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This  is  a  very  good  example  of  a  muscle  answering  a  double  purpose. 
The  hamstring  muscle,  represented  in  the  figure,  is  the  biceps.  When 
its  fixed  point  is  below,  i.^  at  the  fibula,  the  muscle  can  raise  the  body 
from  the  stooping  position.  When  its  fixed  point  is  at  the  pelvis,  it 
serves  to  bend  the  knee.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  muscle  acts 
upon  a  lever  of  the  third  order. 

Under  the  head  of  pelvis  in  general  come — 1.  Its  mechanism  as  an 
arch;  2.  Its  obliquity  with  regard  to  the  spine;  3.  Its  axis;  4.  The 
diameters  of  the  inlet  and  outlet;  5.  The  difference  between  the  male 
and  the  female  pelvis. 

Pelvic  Arch :  its  Strength. — Its  mechanism  as  an  arch  is  best 
shown  by  sawing  off  the  wings  of  the  ilia,  as  in  Plate  XXXII.  Such  a 
section  shows  the  following  points: — The  sacrum  forms  the  broad  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch,  and  supports  the  weight  of  the  spine.  Now  the  sa¬ 
crum  being  set  very  obliquely,  the  weight  tends  to  thrust  it  downward  and 
backward.  This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  sacrum  being  doubly  wedged, 
that  is,  wedged  from  above  downward,  and  from  before  backward;  thus, 
unless  the  ilia  give  way,  which  they  never  do,  the  sacrum  cannot  be  dis¬ 
located  backward.  But  this  is  not  all:  a  reciprocal  irregularity,  or  slight 
‘  dovetailing/  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium, 
and  in  all  cases  a  6  bite ,  in  front  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  ilium,  prevent 
dislocation  of  the  sacrum  fonuard. 

Observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  inclination  qjgfc  e  arch'  is  such 
that  the  weight  is  transmitted  in  a  perpendicular  tfapfe  to  ths  heads  of 
the  thigh-bones.  Again,  the  thickest  and  strot^©  part  6f  the  arch  is 
precisely  in  the  line  of  pressure.  Lastly,  tireriOre  three  c  buffers 9  which' 
break  shocks;  one  at  the  pubic  symplmj^fene  other  two  at  the  sacro¬ 
iliac  symphyses. 

Secondary  Arches. — Prom  m  main  arch,  two  secondary  arches 
proceed,  one  on  either  side:  these' ^  the  ‘  sitting  arches/  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  each  is  at  the  tuberosj&bei the  ischium. 


IJWst 


The  following  is  a  g(^^mstance  of  the  enormous  weight  the  pelvic 
arch  will  bear  withouLjmury,  provided  the  weight  be  applied  along  the 
arch.  A  wagon  wbe^kpassed  over  a  man's  pelvis  from  side  to  side,  imme¬ 
diately  over  tte^kiphysis  pubis.  The  man  stated  that  the  wagon  with 
the  load  in  it^^ghed  5  tons  7  cwt.  There  was  no  injury  beyond  an  ecchy- 
mosis  odMjh^crotum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  After  three  weeks, 
the  mgirieit  the  Hospital  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  lameness. 
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Obliquity  of  the  Pelvis. — In  the  erect  attitude  the  line  of  gravity 
of  the  spine  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  sacrum,  as  shown  in  the  line 
a  by  Fig.  30.  With  this  perpendicular,  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis  forms 
an  angle  {a  b  c ,  Fig.  31)  of  144°  in  the  male,  and  140°  in  the  female. 
Now  this  angle  is  such,  that  the  line  of  gravity  falls  through  the  acetab¬ 
ulum,  and  consequently  the  weight  is  transmitted  directly  on  to  the 


b 

Fig.  30. — Line  of  Gravity  of  the  Body.  Fig.  31. — Angle  of  Inclination  of  the  Pelvis,  144°. 

heads  of  the  thigh-bones.  For  all  practical^gposes,  one  may  ascertain 
the  proper  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  by  holdM^t  so  that  the  ‘  notch 9  shall 
be  the  lowest  part  of  the  acetabulum  %>. ufo).  The  end  of  the  coccyx 
will  then  be  about  half  an  inch  hijb^r  than  the  lower  part  of  the  sym¬ 
physis  pubis.  Jb 

Axes  of  the  Pelvis.^'HB^a,f5  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  that  is,  a 
line  passing  at  right  anglosSffcrough  the  centre  of  its  plane,  if  prolonged, 
would  pass  from  the  ^ocpyx  to  the  umbilicus.  The  axis  of  the  outlet 
would  fall  on  th§  jp^montory  of  the  sacrum.  The  axis  of  the  cavity 
would  form  a  c  nearly  corresponding  with  the  curve  of  the  sacrum. 
In  all  oper^titt^  about  the  pelvis,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  its  ctH^rent  axes.  As  a  useful  practical  rule,  we  may  say,  that  the 
axis  pelvis  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  anus  to  the 
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Diameters  of  the  Pelvis. — The  next  point  is  the  diameters  of  the 
pelvis;  and  it  is  interesting  because  it  concerns  parturition.  The  inlet 
or  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  heart-shaped.  Its  diameters  vary  more 
or  less  in  different  cases:  in  the  recent  state,  with  all  the  soft  parts  undis¬ 
turbed,  the  following  are  about  the  average: — 

Inches. 

Antero-posterior  or  conjugate . 4 

Oblique  (from  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  acetabulum)  .  .  4| 

Transverse . 4f 


Thus  the  longest  diameter  of  the  brim  is  the  transverse.  In  this  direction 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  child  enters  the  pelvis. 

The  shape  of  the  outlet ,  in  the  recent  state,  is  like  a  lozenge,  since 
the  two  ischiatic  notches  are  blocked  up  by  the  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments. 
Its  diameters  are  as  follows: — 

Inches. 

Transverse  (from  one  tuber  ischii  to  the  other)  .  .  .4 

Antero-posterior  (from  symphysis  to  coccyx)  .  .  .  4£ 

And,  with  the  coccyx  pushed  back,  the  antero-posterior 

diameter  will  be . 5J 


The  longest  diameter  of  the  outlet,  therefore,  is  from  befoA  backward. 

Now  the  head  of  the  child  enters  the  pelvis  in  the  tffii&verse  diameter, 
but  descends  in  the  oblique ,  till  it  presses  upon  tl|^pfnes  of  the  ischia. 
Here  its  further  progress  is  arrested  by  the  spii^eOpis  the  uterus  goes  on 
contracting,  the  slope  of  the  ischium  on  oa^Inside  compels  the  head  to 
turn,  so  that  the  face  comes  to  lie  in  theVj^low  of  the  sacrum.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  long  axis  of  the  head  is  bought  into  the  long  axis  of  the  out¬ 
let,  and  is  thus  easily  expelled. 


-Th 


Male  and  Female  Pelvj|j0^rhe  female  pelvis  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  the  male  till  ty,  at  which  period  the  brim  has  a  heart- 
shaped  form  in  both  se  «eO  *After  puberty  the  female  palvis  begins  to 
assume  its  sexual  characters,  which  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  sacrumjJ^der  and  less  curved; 79  the  promontory  less  project¬ 
ing;  and  the  more  movable  than  in  the  male. 

2.  The^^ty  is  shallower,  and  all  its  horizontal  diameters  broader, 
than  in  tl1p  male. 


$ome  authors  state  the  reverse.  But  Albinus  (‘  De  Sceleto’)  says  truly:  £  Sa- 
sminis  latius,  per  longitudinem  rectius,  infra  non  aeque  incurvatum  in  priora.  ’ 
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3.  The  spines  of  the  ilia,  the  acetabula,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia,  are  wider  apart  than  in  the  male. 

4.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  not  so  deep:  the  pubic  arch  has  a  much 
wider  span80  and  its  branches  are  more  shelving  than  in  the  male,  facili¬ 
tating  parturition.  To  use  an  architectural  expression,  the  pubic  arch 
in  the  female  resembles  a  ‘  Norman  ’  arch;  in  the  male,  an  ‘  early  English 
the  sub-pubic  angle  being  about  61°  in  males  and  80°  in  females. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  ilium  attains  its  greatest  size  in  the 
elephant  and  mastodon.  Observe  the  very  narrow  opening  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kangaroo  (Marsupialia,  Macropus  major.  Nos.  1724,  1725).  This 
extreme  narrowness  necessitates  the  birth  of  the  young  when  they  are 
only  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long.  They  are  then  almost  shapeless, 
and  are  next  placed  in  a  pouch  on  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  with  the 
nipple  firmly  fixed  in  their  mouths  until  they  are  as  far  developed  as 
the  young  of  other  animals  at  birth.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
mammae  of  the  kangaroo  open  into  the  pouch.  The  young  are  attached 
to  a  long  nipple,  and  milk  is  at  first  forced  into  their  mouths  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  a  muscle  spread  over  the  mammary  gland.  On  the  pubes  are 
seen  two  small  bones  which  do  not  exist  in  man.  They  are  called  the 
‘  marsupial  bones/  and  are  ossifications  or  chondrifications  of  the  internal 
pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  rings. 

In  the  extinct  Mastodon  and  Megatherium  thOpeat  sciatic  notch  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  apparently  by  the  oss^^tion  of  the  sacro-sciatic 

ligament.  -aP' 

In  the  Hippopotamus  the  transv^^Gi^ament  of  the  acetabulum  is 
completely  ossified,  and  the  notch  becomes  a  bony  tunnel. 

In  cetacea  the  pelvis  is  only  rc^ppented  by  a  small  flat  bone  on  each 
side  of  the  anus,  suspended  i]0he  soft  parts;  and  there  is  never  more 
than  a  trace  of  hind-limb  hw©^  The  manatee  (No.  2647  A)  has  no  pelvis. 

In  birds  the  acetabuftSfus  perforated,  the  ischiatic  notch  is  converted 
into  a  complete  forties?  and  there  is  no  symphysis  pubis,  excepting  in 

ling  the  os  innominatum  remain  distinct  throughout 


the  ostrich. 
The  bones 


life  in  somO&E  the  lower  animals.  In  No.  1011  (Testudo  elephantapos) 
these  b^^Vill  be  seen  to  be  fairly  distinct.  They  articulate,  but  do  not 
l^e  perfectly  as  in  man. 


coa. 


X  ^In  liis  lectures  ‘  On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man,’  1877,  Professor  Flower 


ves  61°  as  the  mean  subpubic  angle  in  men,  80°  in  women. 
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In  Ruminants,  Pachydermata,  and  Solidungula,  the  pelvis  is  large  and  . 
gives  attachment  to  huge  glutei  muscles.  This  accords  with  the  extensive 
development  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  to  which  these  muscles 
are  attached. 

Although  in  snakes  generally,  there  is  no  sternum,  upper  limb,  or 
sacrum,  nor  any  appearance  of  hind  legs,  yet,  in  a  few  instances,  viz. 
typhlops,  python  regius,  and  tortrix,  there  are  rudiments  of  hind  limbs 
in  the  skeleton. 


THE  FEMUR. 


(Plates  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.) 

Length  and  Direction. — The  thigh-bone  is  the  longest  and  strong¬ 
est  of  all  the  bones.  Its  great  length,  in  comparison  with  the  other  bones 
of#  the  leg,  is  characteristic  of  the  human  skeleton.  In  consequence  of 
this  comparative  length,  and  of  the  shortness  of  the  arms,  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  in  the  white  man  do  not  reach  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone.  In  the  chimpanzee  the  fingers  reach  down  to  the  knee;  in  the 
ourang,  down  to  the  ankle. 

The  direction  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  quite  perpendicular,  but  slants, 
so  that  the  knees  are  nearer  together  than  the  hips;  ft  means  the 
knee-joint  is  brought  nearer  the  line  of  gravity  of  th^^ody.  This  obli¬ 
quity  is  necessarily  greater  in  women,  on  account  blithe  greater  breadth 
of  the  pelvis,  and  accounts  for  their  peculiar  ga&.:; 

We  have  to  examine  the  head,  the  rfeSrathe  trochanters  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles,  the  shaft,  and  tll^condyles. 

Head. — The  head  forms  rather  mbr^than  half  a  sphere,  smooth  and 
convex  on  every  part,  except  at^pfoint  a  little  'behind  and  below  its 
centre,  where  there  is  a  depr^iqn^for  the  attachment  of  the  ‘  ligamen- 
tum  teres/  It  forms  a  perferaM&all-and-socket  joint  with  the  acetabulum. 
When  crusted  with  carti^g^  the  ball  fits  so  accurately  into  its  socket,  that 
it  is  retained  in  it  ♦W^ytmospheric  pressure  alone.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experim^^ithat  this  pressure  is  about  26  pounds;  that  is,  more 
than  equal  to-  sustain  the  weight  of  the  entire  limb  with  all  its  soft  parts. 
More  than.tm^  in  walking,  the  legs  swing  like  pendulums,  so  that  we 
require\yerftlittle  muscular  force  to  advance  one  leg  before  the  other. 81 


o: 


'he  brothers  Weber,  ‘Mechanik  der  mensch.  Gehwerk.,’  Gott.  1836. 
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The  limb  hangs  freely  in  its  socket,  and  the  muscles  do  not  expend  any 
of  their  power  in  keeping  it  there.  Boerhaave  might  well  say,  4  in  mira- 
bili  articulatione  femoris  Creatorem  adoramus/ 

Neck  :  its  Direction. — The  general  direction  of  the  4  neck 9  is  up¬ 
ward,  inward,  and  a  little  forward  from  the  shaft.  As  a  result  of  this 
direction  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  lower  extremity  naturally 
turns  a  little  outward.  Everything  in  the  bones  of  the  lower  limb  and 
the  insertion  of  its  muscles,  conforms  to  this  object.  It  is  this  which 
gives  elasticity,  freedom,  and  grace  to  the  motion  of  the  body:  we  owe 
this  to  nature,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  dancing-master. 

In  the  adult  the  neck  is  set  on  to  the  shaft  at  a  very  open  angle,  about 
125°.  But  the  angle  varies  at  different  ages,  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  In  children  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  so 
oblique  that  it  forms  almost  a  gentle  curve  from 
fig.  32.  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  as  seen  in  Fig.  32.  There¬ 

fore  the  trochanters  do  not  project  nearly  so 
much  as  in  the  adult,  Fig.  33.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  nature  of  accidents  about  the  hip  in 
children.  As  age  advances,  the  neck,  in  some 
instances,  drops  to  nearly  a  rjAt  angle  with  the 
shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  33. 


compact  walls  become 


Fig.  34. 


0 


besides  which  its 
iner,  and  its  cancel¬ 
lous  tissue  becomes  &qj&nded.  No  wonder,  then, 
the  neck  of  the^&iur  is  so  liable  to  break  in 
old  persons.  QGb^rve  how  much  broader  the 
neck  is  ii  vertical  diameter,  and  how  much 
thickeiLtmrlower  wall  is  than  the  upper,  in  order 
to  r^i|r  vertical  pressure.  (Plate  I.)  The  part 
Hhe  neck  springs  from  the  shaft  is  called 

comparative  obliquity  outhf^fhe  4  base ,  of  the  neck.  In  falls  on  the  tro- 
Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone  iflTli^/ 

(From  Museum4 of Dst. ‘liarOTWc-  chanter  the  neck  is  sometimes  broken  at  the 
mew’s  Hospital.)  base,  and  driven  into  the  shaft  between  the  tro- 

chanters,  fopAb/g  what  is  called  an  4  impacted  9  fracture  of  the  neck. 
The  symjjftvhs  of  such  a  fracture  are,  more  or  less  shortening  of  the 
limb,  diminished  projection  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  no  crepitus. 

\tf*k?|k,  Oblique. — Since  the  great  length  and  obliquity  of  the  neck 
^^uae  femur  are  peculiar  to  man,  let  us  consider  what  advantage  his 
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skeleton  gains  by  it. — 1.  It  widens  the  base  of  support  for  the  trunk ;  2. 
It  disengages  the  shaft  from  the  hip- joint,  and  thus  increases  the  range 
of  motion.  What  animal  can  separate  its  legs  so  widely  as  man?  3. 
Greater  space  is  made  for  the  adductor  muscles,  which  balance  the  pelvis 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh;  4.  The  great  trochanter  being  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  hip- joint,  gives  greater  leverage  to  the  powerful  gluteal 
muscles  which  balance  the  pelvis  on  the  outside;  5.  The  weight  of  the 
trunk,  instead  of  falling  vertically  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  an  arch. 

Trochanters,  Major  and  Minor. — The  trochanters  ‘major’  and 
*  minor ,  are  outstanding  processes  which  give  great  leverage  to  the  muscles 
rotating  the  thigh  (rpox^oo,  verto).  Observe,  they  project  behind  the 
axis  of  rotation  (which  is  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  bone),  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  further  conduces  to  the  outward  rotation  of  the  lower  limb 
as  the  natural  position.  The  relation  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the 
other  bony  prominences  of  the  pelvis  deserves  especial  attention,  because 
it  is  a  great  landmark  in  determining  t*he  nature  of  injuries  about  the 
hip.  The  top  of  the  great  trochanter  in  the  adult  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  lower  than  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  spine  of  the  pubes.82 

Examine  first  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  trochanter- miaj or.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  trochanter  to  be  square,  which  it  is  nearly  iraetn  sideways. 
(Plate  XXXIV.)  Into  the  front  part  is  inserted  th&X^luteus  minimus/ 
into  the  upper  part  is  inserted  the  ‘  pyriformis  *;  Attain  front  of  the  pyri- 
formis,  and  extending  backward  beneath  it,  k&fie  insertion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tendon  of  the  ‘  obturator  intemus 3  %emelli 5  (just  above  and 
anterior  to  the  digital  fossa,  Plate  XXI§|y.  Fig.  1);  into  the  back  part, 
upon  an  eminence  on  the  6  posterior  ira^r- trochanteric  ridge 3  called  the 
4  linea  quadrati/  is  inserted  the  ‘  g^mratus  femoris*;  the  lower  part  (base 
of  tl^e  trochanter)  gives  ori  it  ne  strong  tendon  of  the  ‘  vastus  ex- 

ternus/  Draw  a  diagonal  from  behind  forward  across  the  square  (there 
is  a  faint  trace  of  it  in  n*&$e),  and  you  find  that  the  upper  triangle  gives 
insertion  to  the  ‘  glutgus  medius/  while  the  lower  triangle  remains 
smooth  for  the  of  the  tendon  of  the  c  gluteus  maximus/  a  large 
4  bursa ,  bein&Ofe^erposed.  A  smaller  bursa  occupies  the  front  of  the 
upper  trianglb,  in  connection  with  the  tendon  of  the  4  gluteus  medius/ 
(Plate  Fig.  2.)  _ _ 

^^pe'Medical  and  Surgical  Landmarks/  by  the  Author,  3rd  edition,  1881. 
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Digital  Fossa. — Behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  beneath  the 
projecting  angle  of  the  trochanter  major,  is  a  deep  excavation,  called  the 
‘  digital  fossa.’  (Plate  XXXIII.)  The  4  obturator  extemus  ’  is  inserted 
here;  and  this  insertion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa. 

Trochanter  Minor. — The  trochanter  minor  projects  from  the  inner 
and  lack  part  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  base  of  the  neck.  Its  posterior 
part  gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  4  psoas  magnus  the  fibres  of  the 
4  iliacus  ’  mostly  join  this  tendon,  but  a  few  are  inserted  into  the  lower 
border  of  the  lesser  trochanter  toward  the  linea  aspera.  Observe  that  the 
trochanter  minor  is  directed  backward  and  that  the  muscles  inserted  into 
it  turn  the  thigh  outward  at  the  same  time  that  they  raise  it.  These  are 
the  muscles  which,  in  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  shaft,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  prevent  from  tilting  up  the  upper  fragment. 

Inter-trochanteric  Ridges. — Two  oblique  ridges  extend  from  one 
trochanter  to  the  other,  the  one  in  front  of,  the  other  behind  the  base  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  anterior  4  inter-trochanteric  ridge  ’  gives 
attachment  to  the  powerful  ligament  (ilio-femoral)  which  covers  the  front 
of  the  capsule  of  the  hip- joint,  limits  the  extension  of  the  thigh,  and  is 
of  great  utility  in  the  erect  position,  since  it  prevents  the  pelvis  and 
trunk  from  falling  backward.  The  posterior  4  inter-trochanteric  ridge ’ 
mainly  supports  the  great  trochanter.  There  is  an  eminence  on  its 
margin,  extending  downward,  behind  the  great  trochee?  called  the  4  linea 
quadrati,’  the  insertion  of  the  4  quadratus  femori^®eady  alluded  to. 

Shaft  and  Linea  Aspera.— The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  slightly 
arched  with  the  convexity  forward,  byXjQlch  a  double  advantage  is 
gained:  first,  it  is  rendered  more  spxhA^than  if  it  were  straight;  sec¬ 
ondly,  more  room  is  gained  for  rihV-flexor  muscles  behind,  and  more 
power  for  the  extensors  in  front  e  shaft.  The  shaft  is  smooth  and 
cylindrical  all  round,  except  b0£nd,  where  there  is  a  rough  longitudinal 
ridge  termed  the  4  linea  This  ridge  serves  as  a  buttress  to  the 

shaft,  as  well  as  for  an  attachment  of  muscles.  The  linea  aspera  is  most 
prominent  about  ffieSniddle  third  of  the  shaft;  here  it  appears  at  first 
sight  a  single  ridge^out  look  carefully  and  you  will  find  traces  of  two 
borders,  tern^Ktrs  external  and  internal  4  lips.’  About  the  lower  third 
of  the  sMAhese  lips  diverge  from  each  other,  and  may  be  traced  to  the 
4  tubeffc^ffies  ’  of  the  condyles.  The  triangular  interval  between  their 
bifurcation  is  called  the  popliteal  surface  of  the  femur,  and  upon  it  the 
JDOj4*teal  artery  rests  in  its  passage  through  the  ham.  Turning  to  the 
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upper  end  of  the  linea  aspera,83  notice  that  here  also  its  two  lips  branch 
off:  one  runs  to  the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  other  to  the  root  of 
the  greater. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  the  upper  and  lower  di¬ 
vergence  of  its  two  lips,  will  help  us  toward  understanding  the  muscles 
attached  to  it.  Take  the  outer  lip  first.  The  c  vastus  externus 9  arises  from 
it  three-quarters  of  the  way  down.  Along  the  upper  third  is  a  very 
rough  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  This  part  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  ‘ gluteal  ridge/  Lastly,  there  is  the  origin  of 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  beginning  just  below  the  insertion  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and  extending  nearly  down  to  the  external  condyle. 

The  inner  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  gives  origin  nearly  all  the  way  down 
to  the  ‘  vastus  internus/  Into  its  upper  part  is  inserted  the  ‘pectineus/ 
then  comes  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  adductor  longus/  and  behind  both  is 
that  of  the  ‘  adductor  brevis/  Lastly,  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  adductor  mag- 
nus*  extends  all  along  the  line  from  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  inner  condyle,  including  the  adductor  tubercle, 
which  is  a  sharp  projection  of  bone,  giving  a  firm  hold  to  the  tendon. 
The  little  interval  purposely  left  in  the  drawing  (Plate  XXXIII.)  is  in¬ 
tended  to  mark  where  the  tendon  gives  passage  to  the  popliteal  artery. 

Canals  for  Medullary  Arteries. — Along  the  cours§V>f  the  linea 
aspera  are  the  orifices  of  the  two  canals  which  conve^jaurcient  blood¬ 
vessels  to  the  marrow.  JT'k 

The  front  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  shaft  give/eJigin  to  the  ‘  crureus , 
and  to  the  little  muscular  slips  below,  which  constitute  the  ‘  sub-crureus/ 
The  inner  surface  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  ‘  vastus  internus'  (the  other 
and  stronger  part  arising  from  the  lin^k aspera).  The  origin  of  these 
muscles  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  We  shaft.  Along  the  lower  part, 
but  more  especially  on  the  inner  side,  no  muscular  fibres  arise:  here  the 
bone  is  simply  covered  by  of  the  ‘  vasti '  on  each  side.  This 

accounts  for  the  great  exfcei^Pp)  which  an  inflamed  knee-joint  may  swell 
beneath  the  vasti,  there  Being  no  resistance  to  the  distension  of  the  syno¬ 
vial  membrane  in  thl^JJrection. 

Condyles  and  Inter-condyloid  Notch. — The  lower  part  of  the  fe¬ 
mur  graduall^yfaids  to  form  the  condyles  for  the  knee-joint  (hovSvXos', 


83  Thesj^Slinese  asperse’  are  nothing  more  than  partial  ossifications  of  the  tendons 
inserted  A  very  rough  ‘  linea  aspera  ’  is  a  character  of  age.  It  puts  one  in 

mind  ^pie  ‘  bone  tendons’  which  one  sees  in  the  regular  anatomy  of  birds. 
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a  knuckle).  The  inner  condyle  projects  much  more,  and  is  full  half  an 
inch  lower  than  the  outer,  when  the  hone  is  perpendicular;  but  when  the 
hone  slants,  as  it  naturally  does,  both  condyles  are  on  the  same  level. 
This  must  needs  be,  as  the  plane  of  the  knee-joint  is  horizontal  in  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  erect  posture.  The  condyles  are  separated  behind  by  a  deep 
notch,  the  4  inter- condyloid/  for  the  lodgment  of  the  two  4  crucial 9  liga¬ 
ments,  which  prevent  the  knee  from  being  extended  beyond  the  straight 
line:  for  the  requirements  of  this  joint  do  not  admit  of  any  bony  promi¬ 
nence  to  limit  extension,  such  as  we  find  in  the  elbow.  These  ligaments 
(shown  in  Fig.  35)  are  attached  to  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  condyles 
facing  each  other;  the  anterior  crucial  to  the  external  condyle,  the  pos¬ 
terior  crucial  to  the  internal.  The  marks  left  by  these  ligaments  can  be 
clearly  made  out  on  the  bone.  Notice  especially  that  the  mark  on  the 
external  condyle  is  placed  posteriorly,  that  on  the  internal,  anteriorly. 


Fig.  35.— Crucial  Ligaments  of  the  Knee. 


o; 


Trochlea  for  Patella. — The  articular  surf^&f  the  condyles  unite 
in  front  to  form  the  pulley  (femoral  trochle^Qver  which  the  4  patella 9 
plays.  The  larger  share  of  the  pulley  is  I^Oed  by  the  external  condyle, 
and  it  mounts  not  only  higher,  but  yptfQbts  more  than  the  inner,  pre¬ 
venting  the  tendency  of  the  patojfitS^o  be  dislocated  outward.  In  an 
antero-posterior  section,  each  art^xar  surface  would  present  something 
like  the  long  half  of  an  ellips^^s  seen  in  Fig.  36).  The  two  woodcuts 
(35  and  36)  show  very  AV0*iyie  attachments  and  the  direction  of  the 
crucial  ligaments,  a  Being  attached  to  the  condyles  behind  the 

centre,  they  neces^an^Timit  extension  beyond  the  straight  line.  But 
they  do  more;  bjGyossing  like  braces  they  prevent  lateral  displacement 
of  the  tibia.  'he  erect  attitude,  the  flatter  part  of  the  ellipse  rests  on 
the  shalto^fcxcavation  of  the  tibia,  and  all  the  ligaments  are  on  the 
stretch* Dm  when  the  knee  is  bent,  the  more  convex  part  of  the  ellipse 
the  tibia,  and  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of  rotation,  all  the 
Tnents  being  loose. 
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Tuberosities. — To  the  ‘  tuberosities 9  (external  and  internal)  of  the 
condyles  are  attached  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.  These  tuberosi¬ 
ties  are  situated  nearer  to  the  hack  than  to  the  front  part  of  the  condyle. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  ligaments  are  fixed  behind  the  centre  of 
motion,  so  that  they  become  stretched  when  the  joint  is  extended.  This 
arrangement  increases  the  strength  of  the  knee. 

There  is  an  impression  behind  the  internal  condyle  denoting  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  inner  head  of  the  6  gastrocnemius  and  another,  behind  the 
external  condyle,  where  the  outer  head  of  this  muscle  and  the  ‘  plantaris ' 
arise.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle,  immediately  below 
the  outer  tuberosity,  is  a  depression  for  the  origin  of  the  6  popliteus.' 
(Plate  XXXIV.  Fig.  3.) 

Ossification. — The  femur  is  ossified  from  three  primary  centres  (one 
for  the  shaft  and  neck,  and  one  for  each  articular  end),  and  two  sec¬ 
ondary  centres,  one  for  each  trochanter.  (See  Plate  IV.)  The  centre  for 
the  shaft  appears  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life.  The  centre  of 
the  lower  epiphysis  does  not  appear  until  within  the  last  fifteen  days 
of  the  full  term  of  gestation.  Hence  the  existence  of  this  centre  enables 
us  to  pronounce  with  something  like  certainty  as  to  the  age  of  a  foetus. 84 
It  is  the  only  epiphysis  in  which  ossification  commences  before  birth. 
As  this  is  the  first  of  all  the  epiphyses  to  ossify,  so,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law,  it  remains  the  longest  a  separate  piece.  ThA  epiphysis 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  includes  only  the  head  of3®  bone,  and 
begins  to  ossify  about  one  year  after  birth.  The  greai^Kptmanter  begins 
to  ossify  about  the  third  or  fourth  year;  the  lesserYByht  the  fourteenth. 
All  the  pieces  have  united  about  the  age  of  tm^i^pfie. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  t\e/ame  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  ^yhold  the  rounded  head  up¬ 
ward,  and  turn  it  inward  for  articulati<^with  the  acetabulum;  while  the 
linea  aspera  is  behind.  0) 

Comparative  Osteology.  Vlfr  the  horse,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
tapir  (Perissodactyla)  the  ghfte'al bridge  is  so  largely  developed  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  a  ‘  t  hjrcHrochanter. '  The  lower  end  of  the  femur 
in  most  mammals  presorts  three  separate  articular  surfaces,  viz.  the 
patellar  articulatio*^mr  two  condyles.  In  man  these  three  are  blended 
into  one,  althougMnere  can  be  seen  a  trace  of  the  separation  along  the 

84  Concer^iB^^jiie  bearing  of  Osteogeny  on  forensic  medicine,  see  *  Medecine 

legale,’  byiM/WAla. 
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lower  border  of  the  surface  for  the  patella.  The  actual  separation  in  man 
does  exist  in  the  foetus,  but  becomes  obliterated,  the  three  articulations 
merging  into  one.  The  ligamenta  alaria  and  the  ligamentum  mucosum 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  originally  separate  synovial  membranes  of  the 
knee-joint. 

In  Elephants  (Proboscidia)  when  standing,  the  bones  of  the  leg  and 
thigh  are  vertical,  as  in  man. 

If  you  examine  the  femurs  of  birds  you  will  find  they  have  but  one 
trochanter,  viz.  that  corresponding  to  our  trochanter  major. 

In  two  or  three  serpents,  e.g .  Python  Tigris  (No.  602),  Python  Regius 
(No.  629),  there  are  rudimentary  hind  limbs  ending  in  hook-like  claws 
sheathed  in  horn.  These  claws  are  put  in  action  by  certain  muscles, 
and,  serving  as  antagonists  to  the  tail,  give  it  greater  prehensile  power. 

The  ventral  fins  of  fish  correspond  to  the  hind  limbs  of  other  animals. 


THE  PATELLA. 
(Plate  XXXV.) 


Shape  and  Use. — The  patella  is  the  largest  and  best  example  of  a 
‘  sesamoid 9  bone.  It  is  developed  in  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  knee, 
where  it  protects  the  knee-joint,  and  increases  the  power  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  muscles  by  enabling  them  to  act  at  a  greater  ang^s.  It  is  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  mechanics  that  the  efficiency  of  a  force  wkkdChcts  upon  a  lever  is 
greatest  when  its  direction  is  at  right  angles  to«Q§e  lever,  and  that  the 
force  decreases  as  the  obliquity  of  its  directi^^lncreased.  In  shape,  the 
patella  is  triangular,  with  rounded  angk^rauT  apex  pointing  downward. 

Its  Two  Surfaces. — Its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  marked  by 
longitudinal  streaks,  indicative  of  tftyinsertion  of  the  fibres  of  the  exten¬ 
sor  tendon.  JZ> 

Its  posterior  surface  is  smAiw,  and  crusted  in  the  recent  state  with  car¬ 
tilage,  in  order  to  play  u  ie  trochlea  of  the  femur.  It  is  divided  by  a 
vertical  ridge  adapteiPtMie  groove  in  the  femur,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  are  the  articular^racets ,  corresponding  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

Ossificatioii^The  patella  is  developed  from  a  single  centre,  which 
appears  abmrQhe  second  year.  It  is  not  fully  ossified  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  w^teen. 

Th^atella,  thus  serving  a  mechanical  purpose  in  the  substance  of  the 
extensor  tendon,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  sudden  and  violent  action  of 
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the  extensor  muscles,  as  in  making  a  strong  effort  to  regain  the  balance 
of  the  body  in  danger  of  falling  backward.  In  this  position— that  is, 
when  the  knee  is  half -bent — the  upper  part  of  the  patella  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  trochlea:  there  is  a  hollow  under  it,  and  here  the  patella 
snaps  transversely,  like  a  stick  broken  across  the  knee.  The  broken 
ends  separate  widely,  and  therefore  in  these  transverse  fractures  reunion 
takes  place  by  ligamentous  substance,  not  by  bone. 

But  even  when  the  knee  is  extended ,  violent  muscular  contraction  is 
able  to  snap  the  patella.  Desault  speaks  of  both  patellae  being  broken  by 
convulsions  in  a  patient  after  he  had  been  cut  for  the  stone.  Opera  dancers 
sometimes  break  the  patella  in  practising  the  step  called  the  ‘  entrechat/ 

Right  or  Left  ? — One  has  but  to  feel  one's  own  knee  to  find  that  the 
patella  articulates  much  more  extensively  with  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur  than  with  the  inner.  The  larger  facet  of  the  articular  surface  is 
therefore  external;  the  apex,  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  points  downward. 


THE  TIBIA. 

(Plate  XXXV.) 

Situation  and  Direction. — The  tibia  is  the  larger  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  leg,  and  is  placed  on  the  inner  side.  It  entirely  ^u^Jwts  the  con¬ 
dyles  of  the  femur,  and  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  foot.  Its 
direction  is  not  oblique  like  the  femur,  but  verti^jQ1*  so  that  in  well- 
formed  legs  the  two  tibiae  should  be  parallel.  examine  in  succes¬ 

sion  the  upper  end,  the  shaft,  and  the  loweiram) 

Head. — The  upper  end  is  called  the$ilWn'  of  the  tibia.  It  is  very 
broad  in  the  transverse  direction  for  thQmpport  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur:  this  great  breadth  is  anothefl0jeculiarity  of  the  human  skeleton. 
The  two  articular  surfaces  for  tnj^ondyles  are  very  shallow  in  the  dry 
bone,  but  slightly  deepened  ijrche  recent  state  by  discs  of  fibro-cartilage 
(termed  the  ‘  semilunar  c^rtjfeges  ').  These  cartilages  convert  the  shallow 
articular  surfaces  o£  ^e  tibia  into  variable  sockets;  that  is,  sockets 
which  adapt  them^^fes  to  the  varying  forms  of  the  condyles  in  flexion 
and  extension  <  knee.  The  outer  articular  surface  is  round;  the 

inner  is  oval,S^Kh  the  long  diameter  from  before  backward,  in  adapta¬ 
tion  to  th^hi|ernal  condyle.  Between  the  articular  surfaces  is  a  projection 
terme^Tlir^  spine/ which  is  generally  topped  by  two  little  ‘  tubercles/ 
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In  front  of  the  spine  is  the  depression  in  which  the  anterior  crucial  liga¬ 
ment  is  attached,  and  behind  the  spine  is  another  much  larger,  in  which 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached.  These  depressions  serve  al 
for  the  attachments  of  the  semilunar  cartilages. 

Tuberosities,  External  and  Internal. — The  lateral  masses  which 
support  the  articular  surfaces  are  called  the  ‘  tuberosities 9  of  the  tibia. 
The  external  tuberosity  has  at  its  back  part  a  small  articular  surface  for 
the  head  of  the  fibula:  this  articular  surface  is  on  a  kind  of  bony  ledge, 
and  its  direction  is  oblique.  The  internal  tuberosity  is  much  larger,  and 
projects  more  than  the  external.  It  has  a  groove  behind  for  the  insertion 
of  the  ‘  semi-membranosus/  About  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  and  in  front  of  it,  is  the  ‘  tubercle 9  for  the  insertion  of  the 
common  extensor  tendon  of  the  leg  (ligamentum  patellae).  This  inser¬ 
tion  takes  place  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle,  which  is  rough;  the 
upper  part  is  smooth,  to  allow  the  easy  play  of  the  tendon  (a  bursa  being 
interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone). 

Shaft. — The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  triangular  on  section.  It  is  a  little 
twisted  outward,  determining  the  obliquity  of  the  foot;  consequently  the 
inner  malleolus  advances  a  little  more  than  the  outer.  This  disposition 
corresponds  with  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  position  of 
its  trochanters,  and  the  oblique  direction  of  the  muscles;  the  result  of  all 
being  to  give  a  natural  inclination  outward  to  the  lo^^extremity.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  shaft  is  about  the  lower  thir$V  This  is  the  part 
most  frequently  broken. 

The  internal  surface  is  subcutaneous.  ^Q^ce  on  it,  below  the  in¬ 
ternal  tuberosity,  the  insertions  of  the  i^aO^rius/  the  ‘  gracilis/  and  the 
‘  semitendinosus/  Behind  these  is  a  rough  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  thqriSfcee. 

The  external  surface  is  sligh^  hollowed  along  its  upper  half  for  the 
origin  and  lodgment  of  theJ^^Lalis  anticus 9:  its  lower  part  is  turned 
forward,  presenting  a  smS^yr surface  for  the  play  of  the  tendons  which 
run  over  the  front  oi'Ths^nkle- joint. 

The  posterior  £ race  presents  along  its  upper  third  a  rough  line 
(‘  soleal  ridge ' Warning  from  the  outer  toward  the  inner  side.  It  marks 
part  of  the^iQSrorigin  of  the  ‘ soleus 9;  the  remainder  of  this  origin  runs 
down  thfc^Mer  edge  of  the  shaft  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches. 
This  i^gin  is  important,  since  it  concerns  the  operation  of  tying  the 
po^Qbr  tibial  artery.  Above  the  ‘  oblique  line 9  is  a  triangular  surface. 
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indicating  the  insertion  of  the  4  popliteus/  The  surface  of  the  bone 
below  the  ridge  is  occupied,  internally,  by  the  origin  of  the  4  flexor  longus 
digitorum  externally,  by  part  of  the  origin  of  the  4  tibialis  posticus/ 
Just  below  the  line  is  the  canal  for  the  medullary  artery.  It  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  like  canals  in  the  long  bones,  runs  very  obliquely  from 
above  downward,  and  when  divided  in  amputations  sometimes  occasions 
troublesome  hemorrhage.  A  nerve  has  often  been  traced  through  this 
canal  with  the  artery  into  the  medullary  cavity. 

Edges. — With  regard  to  the  edges  of  the  tibia,  the  anterior ,  called 
the  4  crest/  or  4  shin/  is  very  sharp,  and  readily  felt  beneath  the  skin,  but 
only  along  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  shaft:  along  the  lower  third  the 
front  of  the  bone  is  flattened,  for  the  passage  of  the  extensor  tendons  and 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  The  external  edge  looks  toward 
the  fibula,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane  (repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  37)  which  connects  the  two  bones.  The 


OsCalcis. 

Fig.  37.  Of  Fig.  38, 

Fig.  37. — Section  through  the  Tibia,  T,  and  Fibula,  F,  l^skp/the  thickness  of  their  Walls. 
Fig.  38. — Section  to  show  that  the  Plane  of  the  Anlde-  joint  is  Horizontal. 

internal  edge  runs  from  the  hinder  part(S^;he  head  of  the  tibia  down  to 
the  inner  malleolus.  It  gives  attach^nt  to  the  deep  fascia  covering  the 
muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  bo&£^i  those  of  the  calf. 

If  the  direction  of  the  for  a®  running,  leaping,  or  walking  be  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  seen  th^tjter  chief  strain  on  the  tibia  is  at  the  crest  or 
anterior  border — the  sign.  This,  therefore,  is  by  far  the  strongest  and 
densest  part  of  the 

Lower  End.-%™e  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  expanded  transversely  to 
form  a  hinge-  with  the  astragalus.  Its  articular  surface  is  concave 
from  beforg4|ackward;  but  the  transverse  plane  of  the  joint  is  horizontal 


see%^%Fig.  38),  like  that  of  the  knee,  for  the  better  support  of  the 
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weight  of  the  body.  The  joint  is  secured  on  the  inner  side  by  the  pro¬ 
jection  termed  the  ‘  malleolus  internus.’  The  outer  side  of  this  projection 
.is  smooth  and  crusted  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  astragalus;  the  inner  is  subcutaneous.  At  its  apex  there  is 
a,  deep  notch  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle;  and  behind  it  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  transmits  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  ‘  tibialis  posticus  ’  and  the  ‘  flexor  longus  digitorum.’  Exter¬ 
nal  to  this  groove,  there  is,  in  some  bones,  a  slight  depression  for  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Lastly,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  is  the  rough  excavation 
lor  the  reception  of  the  fibula.  There  is  no  sensible  movement  between 
the  bones,  but  just  enough  to  give  a  slight  amount  of  elasticity.  The 
security  of  the  ankle  requires  that  they  be  firmly  riveted  together  by  a 
strong  interosseous  ligament;  and  their  contiguous  surfaces  are  found  to 
be  rough,  marking  the  attachment  of  such  a  ligament. 

The  ankle  joint  is  such  a  perfect  hinge  that  when  the  foot  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  tibia,  as  in  standing,  no  lateral  movement  whatever  is  per¬ 
mitted;  but  when  the  foot  is  extended,  a  very  slight  lateral 
movement  can  take  place  between  the  tibia  and  the  astrag¬ 
alus,  owing  to  the  astragalus  being  narrower  behind  than 
in  front. 

Ossification. — The  tibia  is  ossifi&d4from  three  cen¬ 
tres:  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for^eSm  end.  The  centre 
for  the  shaft  appears  at  the  s^Mn  week  of  foetal  life. 
The  one  for  the  upper  end^v^ych  (see  Fig.  39)  includes 
the  tubercle,  appears  justJ^^re  or  just  after  birth,  nearly 
as  early  as  the  lower  qpiphysis  of  the  femur.  The  centre 
of  the  lower  end  a^&ars  about  the  second  year.  The 
epiphyses  do  no^j^mite  with  the  shaft  till  the  age  of 
twenty  or  up\jA<i) 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  a^lhs'corresponding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he 
hold  the  crest  fowarcb  the  head,  or  large  end,  upward,  and  the  articu¬ 
lation  for  the  outward. 

ComparIJWe  Osteology. — The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  very  largely 
develope^^the  rhinoceros,  but  in  the  elephant  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 
The  1»^  and  expanded  crest  in  the  pig,  camel,  and  tapir  are  remarkable. 


Fig.  39.— Epiphy¬ 
ses  of  the  Tibia. 
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In  the  higher  quadrumana,  as  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  ourang  outan, 
the  tubercle  and  crest  are  flattened.  (For  all  these  specimens  see  the 
Separate  Series.) 


THE  FIBULA. 
(Plate  XXXV.) 


Relations  of  Tibia  to  Fibula. — The  ‘  fibula  *  (a  clasp)  is  the  outer 
of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg.  Though  quite  as  long  as  the  tibia,  it  is  a 
slender  bone,  and  does  not  sustain  any  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
upper  end  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  knee  joint,  and  forms  no 
part  of  it;  but  the  lower  end  projects  considerably  below  the  tibia,  and 
constitutes  the  outer  ankle.  The  bone  not  only  secures  the  ankle  exter¬ 
nally,  but  gives  additional  extent  of  origin  to  the  powerful  muscles  of 
progression.  Look  well  at  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg 
in  an  articulated  skeleton.  The  fibula  articulates  with  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  arches  baclcivard , 
while  that  of  the  tibia  arches  forward:  the  result  of  this  is,  ^hat  the  fibula 
lies  very  much  in  the  background,  except  at  its  loweiymrQ  where  it  ad¬ 
vances  to  form  the  malleolus  externus.  A  knowledge^^this  relative  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  two  bones  is  important  in  the  adjustmeijjCSf  fractures,  but  more 
especially  in  the  performance  of  flap-amputaB^Pfs;  and  for  this  reason: 
that  the  knife,  introduced  from  the  tibiafsra^  is  apt,  unless  properly  di¬ 
rected,  to  pass  between  the  two  bones,  ii^teaa  of  behind  them:  and  this  is 
the  more  likely,  since  the  plane  of  lO  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia  slants  considerably  in  front  of 
the  fibula.  The  relative  posto^jci'the  two  bones, 
as  well  as  their  relative  tkiwmess,  is  shown  by  a 
transverse  section  (Fi|^£0).  The  dotted  line 
represents  the  intero&jous  membrane. 

-The<y^~ 


Fig.  40. 


Head. — The  C^pfer  end  of  the  fibula  is  called 
its  ‘  head/  a^^an  be  felt  plainly  beneath  the  skin.  On  its  inner  side  is 
the  small 4  oval  surface  which  articulates  with  the  tibia.  Its  outer  side 
.inent,  and  rises  behind  into  a  short  projection  termed  the 


is  ver< 
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‘styloid  process/  This  little  process  is  significant,  because  it  probably 
tallies  with  the  olecranon.  It  forms  a  little  lever  for  the  insertion  of  the 
biceps  (one  of  the  hamstring  muscles).  Besides  this,  the  outer  part  of 
the  ‘  head ,  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee 
joint. 

Shaft. — The  fibula  must  be  learned  when  articulated  with  the  tibia. 
Immediately  below  the  head,  the  shaft  is  rounder  and  thinner  than  else¬ 
where.  The  lower  three-fourths  of  the  shaft  is  triangular.  Its  three  sur¬ 
faces  are  placed  so  that  one  (internal)  looks  toward  the  tibia;  another 
looks  outward;  the  third  looks  backward. 

Ridge  for  Interosseous  Membrane. — The  inner  or  tibial  surface 
is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  longitudinal  ridge  which  gives  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane  separating  the  muscles  on  the 
front  from  those  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  Now  the  grooved  surface  behind 
the  ridge  in  question  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  ‘  tibialis  posticus 9 ;  that 
in  front  of  it  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  extensor  communis  digitorum 9  (which 
arises  also  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  tibia),  to  the  ‘  extensor 
proprius  pollicis/  and  to  the  ‘peroneus  tertius/  Thus,  four  muscles 
arise  from  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft;  of  these,  three  are  situated  in  front 
of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  one  behind  it. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  peroneus  longus 9 
above  and  the  ‘  peroneus  brevis 9  below.  Toward  the  low^re^id  of  the  bone 
this  surface  inclines  backward,  and  the  tendons  of  th0p  two  muscles  play 
along  the  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus.  A 

The  posterior  surface  gives  origin  to  two  Mgscles  only;  namely,  along 
its  upper  third  to  the  ‘  soleus/  and  along/CSvb^er  two-thirds  to  the  ‘  flexor 
longus  pollicis/  Here  is  the  canal  foi^hu-medullary  vessels. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  shaft  iQhe  sharpest,  like  that  of  the  tibia. 
Trace  it  down  the  bone,  and  yomiMl  that  it  bifurcates  about  three  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  and  ennl triangular  surface,  which  is  subcuta¬ 
neous.  Here  we  feel  for  p^ures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula. 

Lower  End.  M^l^olus  Externus. — The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
descends  below  the  tjj^a  and  forms  the  ‘  malleolus  externus 9  which  secures 
the  ankle  joint  c^yfehe  outer  side.  It  is  not  only  longer  than  the  inner 
‘  malleolus  Nm^v^rojects  more,  giving  more  power  to  the  tendons  of  the 
‘  peronei/ T^Sch  play  in  a  groove  behind  it.  On  its  inner  side  is  the 
smooH^sMghtly  convex,  triangular  surface  which  articulates  with  the  side 
of  Jhe  astragalus;  and  just  above  this  is  the  rough  surface  which  fits  into 
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the  groove  of  the  tibia,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  mem¬ 
brane  which  rivets  the  two  bones  together.  The  malleolus  gives  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  three  separate  bands  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle;  the  middle  band  is  attached  to  the  apex;  the  anterior  to  the  front 
edge;  the  posterior  and  strongest  to  a  surface  above  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  apex. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  are  so  fixed  together  at  the  ankle,  that  there  is 
no  sensible  motion  between  them;  only  just  enough  to  give  a  little  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  office  of  guarding  the  ankle  is  performed  so  well  by  the  fibula, 
that  lateral  dislocation  rarely  takes  place  unless  the  fibula  be  broken. 
Fractures  of  the  fibula  generally  occur  about  inches  from  the  lower 
end,  and  most  frequently  happen  in  consequence  of  a  violent  outward 
twist  of  the  foot,  as  in  slipping  off  the  curb-stone.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  os  calcis  comes  to  press  against  the  end  of  the  fibula;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  the  shaft  of  the  bone  gives  way  at  the  weakest  part — that 
is,  just  above  the  ankle.  The  same  accident  may  happen  from  a  violent 
twist  of  the  foot  inward;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  astragalus  which,  by  its 
pressure  outward,  causes  the  fibula  to  break.  This  kind  of  fracture — ac¬ 
companied,  as  it  usually  is,  with  fracture  of  the  tip  of  the  internal  mal¬ 
leolus — is  one  of  the  most  frequent  injuries  about  the  ankle  received  into 
a  London  hospital.  Such  an  accident  is  commonly  called^^PotFs  fracture/ 
after  the  celebrated  surgeon  who  first  described  it.  Qtj 

Ossification. — The  fibula  has  three  centr^^Kossification;  one  for 
the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  end.  The  centr  the  shaft  appears  about 
the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life.  The  lowsHejcf  begins  to  ossify  about  the 
second  year;  the  upper  about  the  thire^pr  fourth.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  lower  end,  the  early  sdvfcty  of  which  is  so  necessary,  is  the 
first  to  unite  to  the  shaft,  and  i^jjhus  contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down  on 
P«ge  81.  0> 

Right  or  Left  ? — Thi^Ae  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the*sOlenffs  body,  if  he  hold  the  subcutaneous  trian¬ 
gular  surface  downw^im*and  outward,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  runs  to  ih^ront  ridge  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  must  be  placed 
forward.  r  .  . . 

Comparative  Osteology. — It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  gradual 
disappQ^ance  of  the  fibula  in  reviewing  the  vertebrata.  In  the  horse  it 
is  re^l(^ea  to  a  mere  splint  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

the  Ornithorhynchus  (No.  1699)  there  will  be  seen  a  broad  flat  pro- 
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cess,  projecting  high  upward  at  the  hack  of  the  fibula,  which  gives  ori¬ 
gin  to  enormous  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  which  work  the  paddle-like 
foot  (see  Phys.  Ser.  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  255  C).  A  similar  pro¬ 
cess  exists  on  the  fibula  of  the  Echidna  (No.  1704  C).  The  fibula  of  the 
Armadillo  (No.  2335)  attains  a  great  size;  and  is  anchylosed  above  and 
below  to  the  tibia  and  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  knee  joint. 


I 


PLATE  XXXVI. 


THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOOT. 


(Plates  XXXVI.,  XXXVII.) 


Number  of  Bones. — There  are  twenty-six  bones  in  the  foot  (exclud¬ 
ing  the  two  sesamoid  bones  of  the  great  toe,  and  two  others  in  connection 
with  tendons) : — In  the  tarsu3,  seven — namely,  the  ‘  astragalus/  the  6  os 
calcis/  ‘the  scaphoid/  the  three  ‘cuneiform  bones/  and  the  ‘cuboid*;  in 
the  metatarsus,  five;  the  remaining  fourteen  belong  to  the  toes. 

Advantage  of  many  Bones. — The  advantage  of  so  many  bones 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  foot  is  the  same  for  the  foot  as  for  the 
hand.  With  a  larger  number  of  joints  motion  and  elasticity  are  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  chances  of  fracture  or  dislocation  are  lessened. 

Arches  of  the  Foot. — The  bones  of  the  foot  form  two  arches:  one, 
‘  longitudinal/  extends  in  the  long  axis  of  the  foot;  the  Q&^r,  transverse, 
is  most  marked  at  the  instep.  The  longitudinal  .afoir  is  supported, 
behind,  by  the  os  calcis,  and  in  front  by  the  heaffsTof  the  metatarsal 
bones.  Its  height  and  span  are  greatest  on  tie  hiher  side  of  the  foot; 
and  gradually  decrease  toward  the  outer  sMoOThe  marks  made  by  wet 
feet  show  how  much  more  the  outer  bard^Jf  the  foot  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground  than  the  inner.  The^wfcight  of  the  body  falls  perpen¬ 
dicularly  on  the  astragalus,  which  is^tne  key-stone  or  crown  of  the  arch. 
Concerning  the  astragalus,  two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind: — 1.  A 
part  (the  head)  of  it  is  su^pbrted  below  by  a  remarkably  strong  and 
slightly  elastic  liga&enWQbaneo-scaphoid),  which  admits  of  its  rising 
and  falling  like  a  spring*^.  It  is  articulated  with  the  os  calcis  and  the 
scaphoid  in  such  pas  to  allow  the  lateral  motions  of  the  foot  (adduc¬ 
tion  and  abduc|i^ry.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  foot  are  performed 
at  the  Further,  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  more  or  less 

movable  ,^<^1  ehch  other,  thus  breaking  shocks  and  increasing  elasticity; 
and  wel^Mr  mutual  connection  is  so  well  secured,  that  dislocation  of  any 
oneCgne  is  extremely  rare. 
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Tarso-Metatarsal  Articulations. — The  second  row  of  tarsal  bones 
consists  of  four:  namely,  the  three  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid.  These 
articulate  with  the  metatarsal  hones  as  follows: — The  internal  cuneiform 
with  two,  those  of  the  great  and  second  toes;  the  middle  cuneiform  with 
one,  that  of  the  second  toe;  the  external  cuneiform  with  three,  those  of 
the  middle,  the  second,  and  fourth  toes;  and  the  cuboid  with  two,  those 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.  See  how  this  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
articulations  of  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  with  the  metacarpals. 
Starting  from  the  great  toe,  or  thumb  side,  these  bones  articulate  with  2, 
1,  3,  and  2  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  respectively. 

It  is  wonderful  what  habit  and  necessity  will  make  the  foot  accom¬ 
plish.  Those  who  coop  it  in  tight  boots,  can 
hardly  credit  that  persons  carve,  write,  and 
even  paint  with  the  toes.  c  Pes  altera  manus 9 
is  not  so  far  from  the  truth.  A  French  artist, 
Ducornet,  born  without  arms,  used  to  paint 
with  his  toes  pictures  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  French  Exhibition. 

The  Foot  a  Lever  of  the  Second  Or¬ 
der. — The  foot  is  a  lever  of  the  second  order 
for  raising  the  body.  The  weight  is  at  the  ankle  join^^W  (Fig.  41);  the 
fulcrum  F  is  at  the  toes;  and  the  power  (whicho^tne  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  calf)  is  at  the  heel  P.  Alh^^conditions  are  those 
of  a  lever  of  the  second  order.  The  po^§]r  and  the  weight  act  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  same  side  of^^^crum.85 


Fig.  41. 
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TH^T&STRAGALUS. 

>^S^(Plate  XXXVI.)  a 

d  * 

The  Key-stone :  its  Six  Aspects.—1 The  astragalus  {aarpayaXos, 

talus,  the  knuc^Sone,  with  which  the  ancients  used  to  play  at  dice),  is 

the  key-stQr^^ahe  arch  of  the  foot,  and  supports  the  whole  weight  of 

the  bodj>^»ch,  in  the  erect  position,  falls  perpendicularly  upon  it  from 

the  tifahi.  It  is  so  much  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  the  spring  of 
- — - 

87,Tliere  is,  however,  room  for  two  opinions  on  the  question;  some  calling  the 
a  lever  of  the  first  order. 
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the  foot,  that  the  Germans  call  it  the  ‘  spring  bone/  To  examine  it 
thoroughly  study  its  six  aspects. 

Superior  Aspect. — Its  superior  surface,  broad  and  horizontal  in  the 
transverse  direction,  the  best  adapted  for  the  erect  posture,  presents  a 
pulley-like  convexity  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  which  articulates 
with  the  tibia,  and  admits  of  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  ankle.  In 
front  of  this  is  the  rough  surface  or  ‘  neck/  for  the  attachment  of  liga¬ 
ments.  This  pulley-like  surface  is  at  least  one-fifth  of  an  inch  broader 
in  front  than  behind.  This  prevents  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  back¬ 
ward,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  more  frequent  occurrence,  considering 
the  direction  of  the  force  in  walking,  running,  or  leaping.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  greater  narrowness  of  the  astragalus  behind,  the  ankle  joint 
admits  of  %  very  slight  lateral  movement  when  the  foot  is  extended.  But 
there  can  be  no  lateral  movement  at  the  ankle  when  the  foot  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  tibia,  i.e .  when  we  stand  upon  it. 

Lateral  Aspects. — Each  lateral  aspect  presents  an  articular  surface 
adapted  to  the  corresponding  malleolus.  The  outer  is  much  the  larger, 
slightly  concave  from  above  downward,  and  triangular  with  the  apex 
below.  The  inner  is  comparatively  small,  rounded  in  front  and  pointed 
behind;  it  occupies  very  little  of  the  bone,  so  that  a  large,  rough  excava¬ 
tion  is  left  below,  for  the  attachment  of  the  enormouslv^jffong  internal 
lateral  ligament  upon  which  the  security  of  the  ankle^S^huch  depends. 

Posterior  Aspect. — Its  posterior  aspect  is  narrow,  and  presents  a 
groove  running  obliquely  downward  and  inwa/<3p:or  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  a  projection  oiutK^buter  side  of  it  for  the 
attachment  of  the  posterior  division  of.  tA^Jftxfcernal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  ankle. 

Anterior  Aspect. —  The  anterior  aspect  presents  a  large  convex 
‘  head/  which  is  received  into  a  @Set,  formed,  in  front,  by  the  scaphoid; 
below,  by  the  ‘  sustentacului^olu  (part  of  the  os  calcis);  also  by  a  strong 
and  slightly  elastic  lig^a*e©which  fills  up  the  gap  left,  on  the  inner  side 
and  below,  between  t™4  bones  in  the  skeleton.  (Plate  XXXVIII.) 
Sometimes  the  uncM^irface  of  the  ‘  head 9  has  two  separate  ‘  facets 9  to 
articulate  wiiji^jr  os  calcis.  These  are  distinctly  marked  in  children; 
and  they  united  in  adults,  owing  perhaps  to  the  pressure  to 

which  tl^eV  are  subjected  by  the  practice  of  wearing  high  heels.86  It  is 
thisdi^^Lent  (calcaneo- scaphoid)  which  mainly  supports  the  arch  of  the 


Camper. 
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foot,  and  gives  it  its  spring.  If  this  ligament  yield  more  than  it  should 
do,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  weakly  persons,  or  in  opera-dancers,  from 
excessive  straining,  or  in  bakers,  from  carrying  heavy  weights,  down  goes 
the  arch — the  foot  becomes  flat,  and  the  astragalus  may  sink  low  enough  to 
touch  the  ground. 

Inferior  Aspect. — The  inferior  aspect  rests  on  the  os  calcis  by  two 
articular  surfaces,  one  behind  the  other,  and  separated  by  a  deep  groove 
directed  from  the  inner  side  obliquely  outward  and  forward.  Of  these 
surfaces,  the  posterior  is  by  far  the  larger,  and  placed  a  little  more  exter¬ 
nal  than  the  anterior.  The  posterior  is  concave,  the  anterior  flat,  and 
both  of  them  slant  a  little  downward  and  forward.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  when  the  foot  sustains  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  astrag¬ 
alus  slides  a  little  forward  on  the  os  calcis,  and  presses  with  its  head 
firmly  against  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament 
underneath,  which,  being  somewhat  elastic,  yields  a  little,  so  that  the 
foot  becomes  longer.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  we  step  forward,  while 
the  foot  is  raised,  the  hones  (os  calcis  and  scaphoid)  roll  easily  below  the 
astragalus,  so  that  the  toes  may  be  directed  to  suit  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground:  but,  the  foot  once  planted,  the  body  rests  perpendicularly  on  it, 
the  astragalus  sinks  into  its  socket,  presses  the  os  calcis  backward  and  the 
metatarsal  bones  forward,  and  thus  we  have  a 
steady  base  of  support.  vCl 

Tunnel  of  the  Tarsus. — The  groove  just 
alluded  to,  between  thl^fcicular  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus,  corresgt^d's  with  another  between 
Astragalus,  those  of  the  /3V>£alcis.  When  the  hones  are 
Tunnel.  together,  ioves  form  a  complete  tunnel  ( ca - 

nalis  tars^beneath  the  astragalus,  wide  on  the 
Os  Calcis.  0utsid^|2lut  narrow  on  the  inside  of  the  foot 
'i This  tunnel  is  occupied  in  the  recent 
by  fat  and  by  the  strong  interosseous  liga¬ 
ment  which  connecl^^t^e  two  bones:  its  direction  is  obliquely  from  before 
backward,  and  p^jyits  the  free  lateral  movements  of  the  foot,  which  take 
place,  not  at^©  ankle  joint  proper  (a  simple  hinge),  but  between  the 
astragalu^Ml  the  bones  with  which  it  articulates  beloiv.  The  astragalus 
cannohbeSctisplaced  from  the  os  calcis  without  rupture  of  the  interosseous 
liga^%. 
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Fig.  42.— Section  to  show  the 
Tunnel  of  the  Tarsus. 
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Connections. — The  astragalus  articulates  with  four  hones — namely, 
the  tibia,  the  fibula,  the  os  calcis,  and  the  scaphoid. 

Ossification. — It  is  ossified  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears 
about  the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  groove  for  the  inter¬ 
osseous  ligament  downward,  the  rounded  head  forward  and  on  the  inner 
side,  for  articulation  with  the  hollow  of  the  scaphoid. 


OS  CALCIS,  OR  CALCANEUM. 


(Plates  XXXVI.,  XXXVII.) 

Use. — The  os  calcis,  or  ‘calcaneum/  is  the  longest  and  strongest  of 
the  tarsal  bones.  It  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground,  and 
forms  a  powerful  lever  for  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  The  nearly  horizontal 
direction  of  the  heel  is  peculiar  to  the  skeleton  of  man,  in  adaptation  to 
his  erect  position.  The  oblique  projection  in  the  hind  limb  of  a  horse, 
called  the  ‘  hock/  is  the  os  calcis. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  negro  has  a  longerh^l  than  the 
white  man;  but  an  examination  of  a  series  of  calcanea\im  moth  races 
proves  this  to  be  an  error.  Professor  Flower,  in  M&finctures  on  the 
‘  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man/  states  that  the  Q$pwi*ent  lengthening  in 
the  negro  is  due  to  the  smallness  of  his  calf  and  -the  slenderness  of  the 
tendo-Achillis  immediately  above  the  heel.  ox 

There  are  six  different  aspects  on  the.  os^calcis. 

Superior  Aspect. — Its  superior-aspect  presents  the  two  surfaces 
which  support  the  astragalus.  (^roese,  the  posterior  is  convex  and 
larger  than  the  anterior,  which^H^hcave,  long  and  narrow,  and  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  6  sustentaculum  tali'  (presently  to  be  described).  The 
plane  of  both  these  surWes  is  horizontal  transversely ,  the  better  to 
support  the  weight;  b^Plike  those  of  the  astragalus,  they  slope  a  little, 
so  that  the  weight/i^Jffansmitted  obliquely  downward  and  forward  upon 
the  arch  of  tWrbbt.  Observe  the  groove  between  the  articular  surfaces 
for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament:  this  groove  makes,  with 
the  astr^g^is^  a  complete  tunnel  shown  in  Fig.  42. 

If  ^  perpendicular  section  be  made  through  the  os  calcis,  it  shows  that 
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the  compact  wall  is  thickest  at  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  astragalus; 
and  that,  from  these,  the  principal  septa  of  the  cancelli  radiate  toward 
the  hack  and  under  part  of  the  bone;  that  is,  precisely  in  the  line  of 
pressure. 

Anterior  Aspect. — The  anterior  end  presents  a  concave  vertical 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  cuboid  bone.  The  edge  of  this  sur¬ 
face  projects  a  little,  superiorly;  and  the  projection  deserves  notice,  chiefly 
because  it  is  in  the  way  in  the  performance  of  ‘  Chopart^s  9  operation, 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  the  bones  of  the  foot,  except  the  os 
calcis  and  astragalus.  In  some  instances  it  supports  a  third  articular 
facet  for  the  astragalus  (see  p.  153).  The  rough  tubercle,  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  anterior  end,  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  extensor  brevis  digitorum/ 

Posterior  Aspect. — The  posterior  end,  or  ‘  great  tuberosity/  forms 
the  heel.  The  lower  rough  part  indicates  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  tendo- 
Achillis  while  the  smooth  part  above  indicates  the  position  of  the  bursa 
between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

External  Aspect. — The  external  surface  is  broad,  flat,  and  nearly 
subcutaneous.  Rather  in  front  of  the  middle  is  a  tubercle  (peroneal  tu¬ 
bercle)  which  serves  to  keep  the  peroneal  tendons  in  place,  that  of  the 
‘  peroneus  brevis 9  being  above,  that  of  the  ‘  peroneus  longus 9  below  the 
tubercle.  Behind  this  tubercle  is,  generally,  another,  much  smaller, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligamo^%p^the  ankle. 

Internal  Aspect. — The  internal  surfaca^^ents  a  concavity  for  the 
safe  transmission  of  the  plantar  vessels  ajM^ierves.  At  its  upper  part 
is  the  process  termed  the  ‘  sustentacu^m^ali,9  which  helps  to  support 
the  head  of  the  astragalus,  sheltei^ra^ plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  calcaneo^apnoid  ligament  and  to  some  fibres  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  ofCke  ankle.  There  is  a  deep  groove  along 
the  under  surface  of  this>m&ess  for  the  tendon  of  the  ‘  flexor  longus 
poiiicis/  v 

Inferior  Aspec£y?The  inferior  or  plantar  surface  presents  at  its 
back  part  two  t^x^cles,  of  unequal  size,  the  internal  being  much  the 
larger.  The%  the  only  parts  of  the  os  calcis  which  touch  the  ground. 
They  serve^)  the  origin  of  muscles,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  strong 
plantaAfegfeia  which  protects  the  sole  of  the  foot.  There  is  also  another 
tubeffc^  forward  for  the  attachment  of  the  calcaneo -cuboid  ligament, 
there  are  three  exceedingly  strong  ligaments  attached  to  the  os  Cal¬ 
ais  for  the  preservation  of  the  arch  of  the  foot — 1,  the  plantar  fascia 
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(which  acts  as  a  ligament);  2,  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  beneath 
the  head  of  the  astragalus;  and  3,  the  calcaneo-cuboid. 

The  muscles  arising  from  the  os  calcis  are: — ‘Abductor  pollicis/  ‘ab¬ 
ductor  digiti  minimi/  ‘  flexor  brevis  digitorum/  ‘  flexor  accessorius 9  (two 
heads),  and  ‘  extensor  brevis  digitorum/  The  ‘  tendo-Achillis 9  is  the  only 
insertion;  unless  we  include  that  of  the  little  ‘  plantaris/  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  a  few  fibres  from  the  tibialis  posticus  into 
the  ‘  sustentaculum  tali/ 

Connections. — The  os  calcis  articulates  with  two  bones,  the  astraga¬ 
lus  and  cuboid. 

Ossification. — The  os  calcis  has  two  centres  of  ossification:  one  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  bone,  which  appears  about  the  seventh  month  of  foetal 
life;  and  another  for  the  great  tuberosity  which  is  an  epiphysis  and  ap¬ 
pears  about  the  tenth  year.  The  epiphysis  unites  to  the  bone  about  the 
sixteenth  year.  It  represents,  according  to  some  anatomists,  the  pisiform 
bone  of  the  wrist. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  cubical  heel  back¬ 
ward,  the  articulation  for  the  astragalus  upward,  and  the  sustentaculum 
tali  inward. 


The  Scaphoid  Bone. 


Situation. — The  scaphoid  bone,  so  named  from  its  boat-like  form,  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus.  It  pres  ^^posteriorly,  a  con¬ 
cave  oval  surface  (the  narrow  end  being  placadrAJernally),  which  forms 
part  of  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  Anteriorly ,  it  has 
three  articular  facets  for  the  three  cunei(ojjm  bones.  These  facets  are 
not  all  on  the  same  plane  or  of  the  sa®>  shape:  the  inner  is  the  largest, 
and  articulates  with  the  inner  cuna«W^:  the  middle  and  the  outer  facets 
are  triangular  with  the  apices  ,  to  fit  tbe  middle  and  outer  cunei¬ 
form.  Externally ,  it  has  ^mprmes  a  small  facet  which  articulates  with 
the  cuboid  bone.  IntematHy,  it  has  a  very  prominent  tubercle ,  which 
projects  and  can  be  r^awf  felt  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  It  gives, 
insertion  to  the  t^w^  of  the  ‘  tibialis  posticus/  which  turns  the  foot  in¬ 
ward.  This  tuli^ie  is  the  best  guide  to  the  joint  behind  it,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  ^bopart’s  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  scaphoid  is  very- 
rough  f&r  th*?  attachment  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 
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Connections. — The  scaphoid  articulates  with  the  three  cuneiform 
bones  in  front,  the  astragalus  behind,  and  sometimes  with  the  cuboid. 

Ossification. — It  has  a  single  centre,  which  appears  about  the  fourth 
year. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  concave  surface  for  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  backward,  the  tubercle  downward  and  on  the  inner 
side. 


The  Cuboid  Bone. 


Situation. — The  cuboid  bone  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tar¬ 
sus,  and  is  wedged  in  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones.  The  base  of  the  wedge  is  turned  toward  the  cuneiform 
bones,  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  properly  distributed. 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  base  were  turned  the  other  way,  would  not 
the  lateral  thrust  from  the  external  cuneiform  bone  force  the  cuboid  out 
of  the  arch,  and  the  falling  of  the  arch  be  the  consequence? 

Surfaces. — Its  posterior  surface  is  slightly  concave  from  above  down¬ 
ward,  and  convex  from  side  to  side,  to  articulate  with  a  corresponding 
surface  on  the  os  calcis.  Observe  that  the  plane  of  this  joint  is  the  same 
as  that  between  the  scaphoid  and  astragalus.  Hence  partial  amputation 
of  the  foot  (Chopart's  operation)  here  is  easy,  ^h^it  cannot  be  done  at 
one  stroke  of  the  knife,  because  the  inner  co^§^ :>f  the  cuboid  projects 
a  little  beneath  the  os  calcis,  which  tends ,  ^^)revent  it  being  dislocated 
upward. 

Its  anterior  surface  has  two  snrnoWJacets,  the  inner  nearly  square,  the 
outer  triangular,  which  support  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Its  internal  surface  articqjfetes  with  the  third  or  outer  cuneiform,  by 
a  flat  oval  surface,  and,  genj©tfly,  with  the  scaphoid. 

Its  inferior  surface  S^raversed  by  a  deep  groove  which  runs  obliquely 
inward  and  forwar^iwlodges  the  tendon  of  the  ‘  peroneus  longus.'  The 
prominent  ridge  LeMnd  the  groove,  and  the  rest  of  its  under  surface,  give 
attachment  toJker  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  Observe  near  the  posterior 
part  of  thkimclge  a  small  smooth  facet  (crusted  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilag^Vwhich  articulates  with  the  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  that 
play^Ari  the  groove. 

onnections. — The  cuboid  articulates  with  four  bones — the  os  calcis, 
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the  outer  cuneiform,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals — and  sometimes 
with  a  fifth,  namely  the  scaphoid. 

The  cuboid  gives  origin  to  parts  of  two  muscles  in  the  sole — the  ‘  ad¬ 
ductor  pollicis,’  and  the  c  flexor  brevis  pollicis.’  Remember  that  the  ad¬ 
ductor  pollicis  arises,  not  immediately  from  the  bone,  but  from  the  fibrous 
sheath  which  bridges  over  the  groove  for  the  peroneus  longus. 

Ossification. — The  single  nucleus  of  the  cuboid  bone  appears  at  birth. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  groove  for  the  pero¬ 
neus  longus  downward,  the  narrow  non-articular  edge  outward,  and  the 
large  concavo-convex  surface  for  articulation  with  the  os  calcis  backward. 


The  Cuneiform  Bones. 


Position. — The  cuneiform  or  wedge  bones  are  placed  at  the  front 
part  of  the  tarsus,  and  are  named  the  ‘  internal,’  ‘  middle,’  and  ‘  external,’ 
according  to  their  position.  Behind,  they  articulate  with  the  scaphoid; 
in  front,  with  the  three  inner  toes,  respectively.  The  bases  of  the  middle 
and  external  are  toward  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  but  the  base  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  is  turned  toward  the  sole,  in  order  to  form  one  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot. 

Internal  Cuneiform. — The  internal  cuneiform  is  |l^^rgest,  and 
supports  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  anterffoteirticular  sur¬ 
face  is  convex,  and  kidney-shaped,  with  the  long  dimeter  vertical.  In¬ 
teriorly,  the  thick  base  projects  into  the  sole  con^^^ibly  below  the  other 
cuneiform  bones,  giving  broad  insertion  to  thHjfcHlons  of  the  two  muscles 
which  turn  the  sole  of  the  foot  inward,  nqgnel^  the  ‘  tibialis  anticus 9  and 
‘  posticus.’  Externally,  it  is  slightly  em^ve,  and  articulates  along  its 
upper  and  posterior  margins  with  tl^^econd  cuneiform  and  the  second 
metatarsal  bones:  internally,  it  ia^^rex,  and  has  a  little  smooth  surface 
over  which  the  tendon  of  theSKpmlis  anticus  ’  plays.  Posteriorly,  it  ar¬ 
ticulates  with  the  scaphoi|Hby^C  concave  surface,  wider  below  than  above. 

Thus  it  articulates^ vdtmfour  bones — namely,  the  scaphoid,  the  middle 
cuneiform,  and  the  to&wmner  metatarsals. 

Right  or  — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  Ihe  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  sharp  edge  upward, 

the  rough  A(^i-articular  surface  inward,  and  the  smaller  concave  articular 
surface  ba^ward  to  articulate  with  the  scaphoid. 
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Middle  Cuneiform. — The  second  or  middle  cuneiform  bone  is  not 
only  the  smallest  of  the  three,  but  does  not  project  so  much  as  the  others; 
consequently  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  which  it  supports  by  a  triangu¬ 
lar  surface,  is  more  deeply  set  in  the  tarsus  than  the  other  metatarsals. 
This  is  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  removing  the  metatarsal  bones 
(Hey’s  operation).  Posteriorly,  it  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  by  a  tri¬ 
angular  surface  with  the  apex  below.  It  has  on  each  side  an  articular 
facet  for  the  adjoining  wedge  bones.  The  external  facet,  slightly  concave, 
runs  vertically  along  its  posterior  half  in  correspondence  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  cuneiform.  The  internal  facet,  slightly  convex,  skirts  its  superior 
and  posterior  borders;  thus  presenting  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  portion, 
in  exact  correspondence  with  the  marginal  surface  of  the  internal  cunei¬ 
form.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  wedge  bones  of  the  foot, 
that  intervals  are  left  between  their  sides,  for  the  attachment  of  the  in¬ 
terosseous  ligaments  which  fasten  the  bones  together. 

Connections. — The  middle  cuneiform  articulates  with  four  bones — 
the  scaphoid,  the  outer  and  inner  cuneiform,  and  the  second  metatarsal. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  studeitt’s  body  if  he  hold  the  apex  of  this  wedge- 
shaped  bone  downward,  the  narrowest  side  of  the  base  forward,  and  the 
concave  side  (with  the  vertical  articular  surface  only)  outward. 

External  Cuneiform. — The  third  or  external  cu^form  bone  articu¬ 
lates,  externally,  with  the  cuboid  by  a  flat  oval  fac^  and  with  the  inner 
corner  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone;  intern^X  with  the  middle  cunei¬ 
form  and  the  second  metatarsal;  posteriorly ^jpi  the  scaphoid;  anteriorly, 
it  supports  the  third  (its  proper)  meta£ms£3!pbn  a  triangular  surface;  thus 
it  articulates  with  six  bones.  Notic^^/pecially,  the  extent  to  which  it 
juts  forward  between  the  second  awZk  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  so  that  it 
helps  to  support  three  metat^r^ls  just  as  the  os  magnum  of  the  wrist 
supports  three  metacarpals. 

The  flexor  brevis  pd&^r  partly  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
external  cuneifor  nu-aOT  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  are  insertecNnto  it. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  ^>^nn  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  rough  non-articular 
surface^^hd  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  its  sharpened  end  backward,  fit¬ 
ting^  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid;  and  the  round  flat  surface 
iorC^tmulation  with  the  cuboid  on  its  outer  side. 
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Articulations  of  Tarsal  Bones. — Look  Once  more  at  the  bones, 
and  remember  that  the  astragalus  articulates  with  four  bones;  the  os 
calcis  with  two;  the  scaphoid  with  four  (sometimes  five);  the  internal 
cuneiform  with  four;  the  middle  cuneiform  with  four;  the  external  cune¬ 
iform  with  six;  the  cuboid  with  four  (sometimes  five,  the  fifth  being  the 
scaphoid). 

Ossification  of  Tarsal  Bones. — Each  bone  of  the  tarsus  has  one 
centre  of  ossification,  except  the  os  calcis,  which  has  two.  The  os  calcis 
begins  to  ossify  about  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life;  the  astragalus  about 
the  seventh  month;  the  cuboid  about  birth;  the  external  cuneiform  about 
the  first  year  after  birth;  the  middle  and  internal  cuneiform  and  scaphoid 
about  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  second  centre  (or  epiphysis)  of  the  os  calcis  is  at  the  back  part  of 
it.  It  appears  about  the  tenth  year,  and  joins  the  rest  of  the  bone  about 
puberty. 


The  Metatarsus. 

General  Description. — The  five  metatarsal  bones  are  named  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  counting  from  the  inner  side.  The 
first  is  the  shortest  and  by  far  the  strongest,  and  supports  the  great  toe. 
The  second  is  the  longest;  and  from  this  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
gradually  decrease  in  length.  All  are  slightly  arched  frcm^t^fore  back¬ 
ward;  in  addition  to  this,  the  three  outer  incline  a  little^cfeways  toward 
the  great  toe.  The  spaces  between  them  are  term^cQ^he  ‘  interosseous 
spaces/  and  gradually  decrease  in  size  toward  thb  6uter  side.  As  the 
metatarsal  bones  are  ‘  long  *  bones,  we  speaJrw) their  shafts  and  their 
articular  ends;  the  upper  end  of  each  b^ing-feermed  the*  ‘  base/  and  the 
lower  or  rounded  end  the  ‘head*  of  the(0}ne. 

Like  the  corresponding  bones  in@>e  hand,  the  shafts  of  the  meta¬ 
tarsal  bones  are  more  or  less  triaggs?Pr  on  transverse  section,  being  flat 
on  the  dorsal  surface;  and  the^toadually  taper  from  their  proximal  ends. 

Bases  or  Upper  Ends.^Tlieir  bases  articulate  with  the  second  row 
of  the  tarsus,  and,  lateigUy,  with  each  other;  that  of  the  first  excepted. 
The  line  of  the  tarsometatarsal  articulations  would  be  a  tolerably  even 
curve,  but  for  tk^Qfcond  metatarsal,  which  is  jammed  into  a  recess  be¬ 
tween  the  cun&^sghn  bones.  Thus  the  second  metatarsal  is  firmly  locked  in 
like  the  seeoM  metacarpal.  The  bases  of  the  outer  four  slope  outward 
and  baclnTOffd. 
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Heads  or  Lower  Ends. — Their  heads ,  which  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  are  convex,  and  fit  into  the  cups  of 
the  first  phalanges;  they  are  grooved  above  for  the  attachment  of  liga¬ 
ments. 

The  convexity  of  the  head  of  each  metatarsal  extends  downward 
toward  the  sole  of  the  foot— that  is,  in  the  direction  of  flexion— and  ter¬ 
minates  below  in  two  points  called  the  ‘  condyles/  On  each  side  there  is 
a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament.  The  external  con¬ 
dyle  is  always  the  larger  and  more  prominent,  and  a  well-marked  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  shaft.  Hence,  when  a  metatarsal  bone  is  held  with 
the  head  forward,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  shaft  upward,  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  condyle  will  he  on  the  outer  side. 

First  Metatarsal. — The  excessive  strength  and  size  of  the  first 
metatarsal  bone  which  supports  the  great  toe,  are  peculiar  to  man.  It  is 
the  chief  support  upon  which  the  body  is  raised  by  the  great  muscles  of 
the  calf.  Its  base  presents  a  kidney-shaped  surface,  which  articulates 
exclusively  with  the  internal  cuneiform  bone;  and  there  is  an  impression 
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form,  and  four  lateral  facets  on  its  outer  side;  namely,  two87  for  the  outer 
cuneiform,  and  two  for  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  The  right  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  left  by  attention  to  these  points. 

Third  Metatarsal. — The  third  metatarsal  bone  may  be  known  by 
its  having  two  articular  facets  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base  (Figs.  46, 
47),  and  one  on  the  outer  side. 


m.  m. 


Inner  side.  Outer  side. 

Figs.  46  and  47. — Base  of  Third  Right 
Metatarsal. 


IV.  rv. 


Inner  side.  Outer  side. 

Figs.  48  and  49,— Base  of  Fourth  Right 
Metatarsal. 


Fourth  Metatarsal. — The  fourth  metatarsal  bone  maybe  known 
by  its  square  tarsal  surface  for  the  cuboid,  and  a  single  facet  on  each  side 
(Figs.  48,  49).  The  inner  facet  is,  as  a  rule,  divided  by  a  slight  ridge  into 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part;  the  posterior  being  for  the  outer  cunei¬ 
form.  But  the  fourth  metatarsal  does  not  always  touch  thq  outer  cune¬ 
iform.  This  variation  is  seen  in  several  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  stores  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Fifth  Metatarsal. — The  fifth  metatarsi^ 
bone  can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  gretfCSW 
jection  on  the  outer  side  of  its  base.  Th^phqec- 
tion  gives  attachment  to  the  outer  divi©n  of  the 
plantar  fascia,  and  to  the  tendon  of  .the  peroneus 
brevis.  The  peroneus  tertiuR  i^^i^rted  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  bas^v^The  surface  of 
articulation  with  the  CMOjTslants  outward  and 
backward.  There  ground  lateral  facet  for  the  fourth  metatarsal. 

Agreement  between  Metatarsals  and  Metacarpals. — It  may 
be  well  to  rem^C^he  reader  that  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the 

87  Thesi 
general^ 


Inner  side.  Outer  side. 

Figs.  50  and  51.— Base  of  Fifth 
Right  Metatarsal. 


& 


>§J&cets  are  sometimes  joined  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  linear  surface,  but 

the  up 


upper  are  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  gap  for  the  interosseous 
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majority  of  cases  in  the  number  of  bones  with  which  corresponding  meta¬ 
tarsals  and  metacarpals  articulate  at  their  bases.  Thus,  the  base  of  the 
first,  in  each  case,  articulates  with  one  bone — that  of  the  second  with 
four — that  of  the  third  with  three — that  of  the  fourth  with  four — and 
that  of  the  fifth  with  two. 

Ossification. — Each  metatarsal  bone  has  two  centres  of  ossification — 
one  for  the  shaft  and  base,  the  other  for  the  head;  excepting  the  metatar¬ 
sal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  ossified  like  a  phalanx,  that  is  the 
epiphysis  is  at  the  base,  and  thus  it  resembles  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  in  its  development. 

Phalanges  of  the  Toes. — Each  toe  consists  of  three  phalanges, 
excepting  the  great  toe,  which  has  only  two.  The  phalanges  of  the  other 
toes  differ  from  those  of  the  fingers  mainly  in  being  shorter.  To  learn 
the  characters  of  phalanges  the  student  should  refer  to  those  of  the  hand 
as  being  better  marked  than  those  of  the  foot.  The  last  two  phalanges 
of  the  little  toe  are  generally  anchylosed  in  adults,  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  cramped  by  tight  shoes.  The  great  toe  is  the  longest  of 
all,  but  in  the  Antique  the  second  is  represented  as  being  the  longest. 

Comparative  Osteology. — Like  the  thumb,  the  first  or  great  toe 
has  only  two  phalanges.  This  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  mam¬ 
malian  class,  provided  it  supports  a  nail,  a  hoof,  or  a  claw.  The  hind 
foot  of  the  horse  is  the  representative  of  the  third  toe. 

/ 

Sesamoid  BonSsO 

r# 

There  are  two  sesamoid  bones  whtah>p?ay  in  two  grooves  beneath  the 
head  of  the  first  matatarsal  bone.Qp?hey  act  like  little  ‘  patellas/  and 
increase  the  leverage  of  the  mfi|ples  which  work  the  great  toe  (see  p. 
159).  Very  exceptionally  simk^  bones  are  met  with  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  joints  of  other  toes. 

Comparative  Osteology. — There  are  many  sesamoid  bones  in  the 
foot  of  the  great  ^a^rpncfillo  (Priodontes  gigas,  No.  2335  B).  Examine  also 
the  under  surfa^Si  the  foot  of  the  dog  (No.  4391  A).  There  are  four 
sesamoid  bqh^behind  the  pastern  joint  of  the  ox,  and  two  behind  that 
of  the  ho?!^^  The  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torun^bfehind  the  last  joint,  is  called  by  veterinarians  from  its  shape  the 
‘navibular*  bone. 
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Observations  on  the  Foot  as  a  Whole. 


General  Observations  on  the  Foot. — The  knowledge  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hones  will  be  of  little  practical  use,  unless  the  skeleton  of  the  foot 
be  studied  as  a  whole. 

The  sketch  on  page  182, 88  taken  from  a  preparation,  is  made  to  show 
the  sequence  of  the  bones  which  form  the  inner  and  the  outer  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot.  On  the  inner  side  are  the  astragalus,  the 
scaphoid,  and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  supporting  the  three  inner 
metatarsals.  On  the  outer  side  are  the  os  calcis,  the  cuboid,  and  the  two 
outer  metatarsals.  By  putting  the  two  sides  together,  it  is  easy  to  study 
and  recollect  their  relative  bearings. 

Arches  of  the  Foot. — The  foot  is  a  combination  of  numerous  small 
bones,  so  adapted  and  connected  as  to  form  strong  and,  at  the  same  time, 
elastic  arches. 

Longitudinal  Arch. — The  principal  arch  is  in  the  antero-posterior 
or  long  axis  of  the  foot.  This  ‘  longitudinal  arch’  has  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  erect.  It  is  supported,  behind,  by  the  tuberosities  of  the  os 
calcis;  and  in  front,  by  the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Its  inner 
side  is  much  higher  than  the  outer,  and  is  formed  by  tragalus,  the 

scaphoid,  the  three  cuneiform  and  three  inner  metafc^i^tl  bones.  This  is 
well  seen  in  Fig.  52.  The  outer  side  of  the  arch^Ohuch  lower  than  the 
inner,  and  is  formed  by  the  os  calcis,  the  cuboM^and  the  two  outer  meta¬ 
tarsal  bones.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  ^Pah^ng  ligament  termed  the 
‘  calcaneo-cuboid. 9  ^ 

Transverse  Arch. — Besides  the  Oigitudinal  arch  there  is  another 
in  the  transverse  direction.  ThisJj^lnost  marked  over  the  instep:  that 
is,  its  greatest  convexity  is  ajr©^sne  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid  bones. 
Its  inner  side  is  much  thicjpr^han  the  outer. 

Yielding  of  the  Arches. — When  we  stand,  not  only  does  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  arch  of  the&jpt  yield,  but  the  transverse  arch  yields  also.  The 
wedge  bones  anc  U©  i i  aetatarsals  are  connected  by  interosseous  ligaments, 
which,  being^MMly  elastic,  give  a  little,  and  thereby  increase  the  trans¬ 
verse  breadth  of  the  foot.  A  transverse  section  across  the  instep — that 


re  indebted  for  this  outline  to  Mr.  Keetley,  late  Assistant-Demonstrator  of 
Amjt^iy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
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is,  through  the  wedge  bones — shows  that  they  are  shaped,  not  like  the 
stones  of  a  bridge,  as  in  Fig.  53,  but  as  represented  in  Fig.  54.  Their 


Astragalus. 


Os  calcis. 


~  Cuboid. 


Fig.  54.— Transverse  Section  to  show  the  form 
of  the  Cuneiform  Bones. 


skjL&QjrS  not  in  apposition  all  the  way  down,  but  gaps  are  left  between 
them:  now  these  gaps  are  occupied  by  elastic  ligaments,  which  permit  a 
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certain  amount  of  separation  between  the  bones  when  the  arch  is  pressed 
upon. 

Mechanism  of  Foot  in  Walking. — Consider  the  mechanism  of 
the  foot  in  the  act  of  walking.  In  standing,  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
transferred  from  the  astragalus  both  backward  and  forward;  backward 
to  the  heel-bone,  forward  to  the  ends  of  the  metatarsals  and  toes.  The 
inner  side  of  the  arch  sinks  a  little;  the  outer  side  touches  the  ground, 
or  nearly  so.  Thus  the  weight  is  evenly  distributed;  the  head  of  the  as¬ 
tragalus  transmitting  it  to  the  inner  side,  the  calcaneum  to  the  outer  side. 
The  foot  then  forms  a  firm  basis  of  support,  becoming  a  little  longer,  and 
a  little  wider  at  the  toes,  owing  to  the  widening  of  the  transverse  arch 
and  the  slight  separation  of  the  metatarsals. 

When  we  begin  to  walk,  the  heel  is  first  raised;  the  astragalus  is 
tilted  forward  and  downward,  but  cannot  slip  off  the  os  calcis  by  reason 
of  the  alternately  convex  and  concave  joints  between  them.  The  astrag¬ 
alus  in  this  position  is  almost  hooked  on  to  the  calcaneum.  It  trans¬ 
mits  the  weight  of  the  body  through  the  scaphoid  to  the  three  inner 
toes,  and  through  the  calcaneum  and  cuboid  to  the  two  outer;  then  the 
weight  is  entirely  sustained  by  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  the  last  to  leave  the  ground,  and 
propels  the  body  on  to  the  other  foot,  extended  forward  to  Receive  it. 89 

Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  jotoL  ^llt  is  equally 
strong  and  transmits  weight  with  the  same  securiteX^hether  the  pres¬ 
sure  be  vertical,  as  in  the  erect  position,  or  oblique,,  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
act  of  walking,  or  when  we  stand  on  tiptoes. 

Our  shoes  ought  to  be  made  so  as  to  $6 the  natural  play  of  the 
arches  of  the  foot.  It  is  manifest  that  ll^e  practice  of  wearing  high  heels 
alters  the  level  of  the  piers  of  the  arctO  By  thus  raising  one  pier,  i.e. 
the  heel  bone,  we  walk  on  an  indiA&a  plane;  we  alter  the  bearings  of  all 
the  other  bones;  we  throw  the@^siure  on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bofl&tfvand  thus  give  rise  to  distortion,  crooked 
toes,  bunions  and  corns^l^cal  troubles  which  disincline  or  prevent  us 
from  taking  necessaa^S^ercise,  and  set  up  far  more  serious  constitutional 
ailments.  Q 

Ancient  ^rotian  and  Greek  art  represents  the  second  toe  as  longer 
than  the  g^e^vtoe.  This  was  probably  copied  from  the  negro,  for  in  our 

j’oTVfrJrt&er  practical  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  ‘  Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the 
^Foot,’  by  J.  Hancock,  1873. 
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race  at  the  present  time  the  great  toe  is  certainly  the  longest  of  all  the 
toes  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.90 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  chief  variations  in  the  digits  of  the 
vertebrata  are  of  number  and  connections.  In  some  instances — e.g .  seal 
(No.  3961),  also  Platanista  Gangetica  (Cetacea,  No.  2482  C) — the  digits 
are  so  bound  together  in  a  common  sheath  that  they  have  little  individ¬ 
ual  movement,  though  they  form  an  excellent  paddle.  The  number  is 
reduced  to  four  in  the  boar  (Nos.  3248-3253  A),  to  three  in  the  rhinoceros 
(No.  2933),  to  two  in  the  ox  (No.  3825  A),  and  to  one  in  the  horse  (No. 
3133,  Equus  Caballus).  The  middle  digit  is  the  most  constant  of  all  the 
digits  in  the  vertebrata.  The  bones  forming  the  three  joints  of  this  toe 
answer  to  those  called  the  6 great  pastern  bone/  the  ‘little  pastern  bone/ 
and  the  ‘  coffin  bone 9  in  the  horse,  while  the  nail  in  the  toe  is  represented 
by  the  hoof. 

An  inspection  of  the  separate  series  of  bones  in  the  Osteol.  Mus.  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will  show  that  the  horse  walks  on  his  third 
toe  ( i.e .  our  middle  toe),  and  the  pig  and  cow  on  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  kangaroo  walks  on  his  fourth  and  fifth  toes,  the  second  and  third 
being  greatly  diminished  in  size.  Birds  have  three  toes  usually  developed, 
viz.  the  second,  third,  and  fourth;  but  the  ostrich  only  has  two,  viz.  the 
third  and  the  fourth.  The  spur  of  the  cock  is  the  great  toe  nail. 

The  elephant  (Proboscidia,  No.  2654)  has  five  to^And  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  supported  by  a  palmar  and  plantar  pa<Mj»der  the  toes. 

The  Hyrax  Capensis  (No.  3115  C)  will  be^Qk  to  have  four  toes  in 
front,  and  three  behind;  those  in  front  co^^pond  to  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth;  those  behind  to  the  tktf©middle  ones.  The  inner  nail 
on  the  hind  foot  is  much  curved.  /  w 

In  IJngulata  there  are  never  n(oyHhan  three  full-sized  toes  on  each 
limb,  and  they  end  in  hoof^  m  nails.  They  are  never  plantigrade, 
but  unguligrade,  or  digitigimra^) 

A  very  large  numbeiJb^animals,  as  cats,  dogs,  tigers,  and  most  car¬ 
nivora,  walk  on  thei/Top  (digitigrade);  but  bears  may  be  seen  to  have 
five  toes  of  equal  jjjngth,  and  to  walk  on  the  flat  of  the  foot — that  is, 
they  bring  the  to  the  ground,  which  makes  them  bad  walkers  but 
good  cliiphk&v 

Tiger^hcl  cats  can  at  will  either  show  or  hide  their  claws.  When 

^^tteilsor  Flower,  F.R.S.,  ‘  Fashion  in  Deformity,  ’  p.  67;  also  Professor  Marshall, 
F.B^.,  ‘Anatomy  for  Artists/  p.  45. 
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their  claws  are  hidden,  the  ungual  phalanx  with  the  attached  claw  is  bent 
backward  and  on  to  the  outer  side  of  the  second  phalanx  by  a  strong 
elastic  ligament. 

When  these  animals  wish  to  scratch  or  climb  they  set  in  action  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  which  flexes  the  ungual  phalanx  and  brings  down 
with  it  the  claw.  Examine  this  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  digit  of  a 
lion,  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  9  Museum  (USTo.  287  A). 

Bears  have  not  this  power;  hence  their  claws  are  always  visible,  and 
rattle  on  the  ground  as  they  walk. 

Compare  the  foot  of  the  tiger  with  that  of  the  grizzly  bear. 


THE  THORAX. 

(Plates  XXXIX.  to  XLII.) 


General  Description. — The  thorax  is  the  framework  which  contains 
the  heart  and  lungs.  The  ribs,  with  their  cartilages,  describe  a  series  of 
arcs,  successively  increasing  in  length  as  far  as  the  seventh,  and  form, 
with  the  spine  and  sternum,  a  barrel  of  a  somewhat  conical  shape,  much 
broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward.  The  lower  aperture 
or  base  of  the  cavity  is  open  in  the  skeleton,  but  closed  in  the  recent  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  thin  flat  muscle,  called  the  ‘  diaphragm/  which  separates  the  chest 
from  the  abdomen,  and  has  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  great  blood-vessels.  This  muscular  partition  is  not  flat  but 
arched,  so  that  it  forms  a  vaulted  floor  for  the  chest.  By  alternately 
falling  and  rising,  it  increases  and  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  chest. 
The  spaces  between  the  ribs  are  filled  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  In  each 
space  there  are  two  layers  which  cross  like  the  letter  X:  the  outer  layer 
runs  downward  and  forward:  the  inner,  upward  and  forward. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  framework  of  the  chq0  Its  walls  are  made 
up  of  different  structures — bones,  cartilages,  an^niuscles,  which  by  their 
union  answer  two  apparently  incompatible  purposes.  By  their  solidity 
and  elasticity  they  protect  the  importajtftV^ans  contained  in  the  chest; 
and  by  alternately  dilating  and  contrtethlg,  serve  as  the  mechanical  agents 
of  respiration.  They  enlarge  the  dQlty  of  the  chest  in  three  directions: 
in  height ,  by  the  descent  of  diaphragm;  in  width ,  by  the  turning 
outward  of  the  ribs;  in  raising  of  the  sternum. 
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THE  STERNTJM. 
(Plate  XXXIX.) 


Position. — The  sternum  ( arkpvov ,  the  breast)  is  a  long  flat  bone,  situ- 
atecl^^^pnt  of  the  chest,  and  supports  the  ribs  and  the  clavicles.  In  the 
male,  it  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long:  rather  less  in  the  female. 
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Observe  that  its  direction  is  not  perpendicular,  but  that  it  slants  forward, 
and  thus  makes  more  room  for  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  much  broader 
and  thicker  at  the  upper  end  (manubrium),  where  it  supports  the  clavi¬ 
cles.  The  sternum  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  sword;  the  broad 
part  was  called  ‘manubrium/  the  middle  part  ‘ mucro/  and  the  cartilage 
at  the  end  the  ‘  xiphoid ,  or  ‘  ensif orm 9  cartilage. 

Transverse  Lines  and  Manubrium. — We  notice  upon  the  ster¬ 
num  four  faintly-marked  transverse  lines,  which  are  traces  of  the  original 
division  of  the  bone  into  five  pieces.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  lines 
corresponds  with  the  insertion  of  the  second  costal  cartilage;  that  is,  at 
the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  second  piece.  This  line,  easily 
felt  in  the  living  subject,  has  the  second  costal  cartilage  at  each  end  of 
it.  The  ‘  manubrium 9  or  ‘  presternum 9  has  a  notch  on  the  top  (inter- 
clavicular  notch),  on  either  side  of  which  is  an  oblong  articular  surface 
for  the  clavicle.  In  the  dry  bone,  this  surface  is  flat;  but  in  the  recent 
state,  the  incrusting  cartilage  makes  it  somewhat  saddle-shaped;  that  is, 
concavo-convex.  This  kind  of  joint  permits  the  clavicle  to  rotate  nearly 
as  freely  as  the  thumb  does  on  the  trapezium.  The  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
much  larger  than  the  surface  on  which  it  rotates,  yet  dislocation  of  it  is 
exceedingly  rare,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  ligaments.  To  break 
the  clavicle  is  much  easier  than  to  dislocate  it. 

Mesosternum  and  Notches. — Each  border  of  thg^nwddie  division 
of  the  sternum  (‘  mesosternum 9)  has  six  notches  in  i^Qwnich  receive  the 
cartilages  of  six  of  the  true  ribs.  All  the  notc^s^xcept  that  for  the 
first  rib,  are  situated  where  the  original  pieces  of*  the  bone  unite.  In 


some  instances  there  is  a  hole  in  its  lower  .pallet, 

Ensiform  Cartilage. — The  ensif orpogartilage  (or  ‘  xiphisternum  *) 


P 

Ily  i 


at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  gei^ally  remains  unossified,  even  at  a 
great  age.  Its  length  and  shape  v^wmuch  in  different  persons.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  bent  forward,  or,  be,  backward,  and  this  especially  in 

workmen  who  hold  tools  the  pit  of  their  stomach.  Occasionally  it 

is  forked  at  the  end.  It  gk4s  attachment  to  a  narrow  aponeurotic  band, 
termed  the  ‘linea  which  descends  along  the  middle  line  of  the 

abdomen  to  the^  svn|pnysis  pubis,  and  is  the  fibrous  continuation  of  the 
sternum. 

The  anteruh  surface  of  the  sternum  gives  origin  to  the  sterno- 
mastoicN(^cftthe  ‘  pectoralis  major/  The  posterior  surface  gives  origin 
to  the^terno-hyoid ,  and  6  sterno-thyroid 9  and  to  the  c  triangularis  sterni/ 
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The  posterior  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  gives  Origin  to  the  6  dia¬ 
phragm/ 

Ossification. — Until  the  middle  of  foetal  life,,  the  sternum  is  entirely 
cartilaginous.  It  is  ossified  from  five  centres/1  not  simultaneously,  but 
successively  from  above  downward,  opposite  the  intercostal  spaces.  The 
five  bones,  thus  formed,  ultimately  coalesce,  the  lower  first,  and  so  on 
upward — the  reverse  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  ossified.  Thus  the 
fifth  unites  to  the  fourth  about  puberty;  the  fourth  to  the  third  about 
the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty- five;  the  third  to  the  second  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty;  the  second  rarely  unites  to  the  first,  or,  if  so,  only  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age;  and  even  then  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  bone  externally; 
the  cartilage  in  the  centre  still  remains.  The  first  and  second  bones  of 
the  sternum  remain  ununited  on  account  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion 
between  them  during  respiration.  In  some  subjects  the  line  of  articu¬ 
lation  is  very  perceptible  through  the  skin,  more  especially  in  persons 
emaciated  by  disease.  It  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  second  costal 
cartilage. 

Comparative  Osteology. — Contrast  the  broad  chest  of  man  with 
that  of  the  ourang  outan  (No.  5050)  and  that  of  the  chimpanzee  (Nos. 
5082-5083  A  and  B).  In  the  adult  gorilla  the  parts  of  the  sternum, 
which  in  us  are  united,  are  seen  to  remain  separate.  4 

In  the  Separate  Series,  as  well  as  in  the  two  comlQ^e  skeletons  in  the 
Normal  Human  Osteological  Series,  examine  th^^fternum  of  the  Bush¬ 
man  and  you  will  see  that  the  manubrium  is  firmly  united  to  the 

gladiolus,  and  there  is  little  or  no  trace^^fhe  original  separations  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  which  the  sternu^T^omposed. 

Most  flying  animals  support  fS^emselves  in  the  air  by  the  action  of 
their  pectoralis  major  muscle  on  Cbk  upper  extremity,  and  therefore  this 
muscle  is  large  in  proportion^qJ<Mi  the  flying  capability.  The  surface  of 
origin  in  such  animals  isj inferred  by  the  development  of  a  great  keel 
down  the  middle  of  th^yiernum,  which  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  flying 

birds  ( Carinatce ),  ^Jinstance,  in  the  great  bustard  (No.  1349),  as  well 
- - 

91  Exception^tpthis  rule  are  frequent.  There  may  he  two,  three,  or  more  centres 
for  the  first*  and,  instead  of  a  single  centre,  any  of  the  other  pieces  may  have 
two,  placft^Siae  by  side.  The  sternum  is  formed  in  cartilage  along  the  line  where 
the  *  venfihjh laminae’  of  early  embryonic  life  unite.  Partial  failure  of  this  union 
accoxmqi  for  the  longitudinal  cleft  occasionally  seen  in  the  body  of  the  human 
^teH^pnf  and  the  appearance  of  symmetrical  points  of  ossification  is  explained  in  the 
^Hne  manner. 
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as  in  the  extinct  flying  lizards  (Pterosauria,  No.  A  119,  Pal.  Ser.  Mus. 
Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.).  This  keel  is  absent  in  the  non-flying  birds,  such  as 
the  ostrich  (No.  1362),  the  extinct  dinornis  (No.  1588  A,  Pal.  Ser.  Roy. 
Coll.  Mus.  Surg.),  the  apteryx  (Nos.  1355  and  1355  E),  showing  that  this 
keel  exists  for  the  function  of  flight  and  not  as  a  class  character  of  aves. 

Among  the  variations  which  the  sternum  undergoes  perhaps  the  most 
curious  is  that  in  the  male  wild  swan  and  guinea-fowl  (see  Nos.  1248  B, 
1249  A,  B,  C),  where  it  will  be  seen  to  be  tunnelled  extensively,  and  to 
contain  a  long  tortuous  trachea  as  well  as  the  inferior  larynx. 

The  front  part  of  the  case  of  the  turtle  is  formed  by  the  expanded 
sternum,  while  the  back  part  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  ribs 
and  expansion  of  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  (No.  961  A,  snapping 
turtle). 

In  snakes  (Ophidia)  there  is  neither  a  sternum  nor  a  pectoral  arch 
(No.  629),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  fore  limb. 

There  is  no  sternum  either  in  ichthyosauria  or  plesiosauria  (Nos.  172 
and  222  Palaeontological  Series,  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.). 
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(Plate  XXXIX.) 

Number  and  Division. — There  are  twel^C^s  on  each  side;  the 
upper  seven,  the  ‘sternal/  or  ‘true  ribs/  increase  in  length  from  the  first, 
and  are  fixed  to  the  sternum  by  their  cartilfces.  The  lower  five,  or  ‘  false 
ribs/  decrease  in  length  from  above  dow^^rd,  and  their  cartilages  fall 
short  of  the  sternum.  The  cartilage  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs 
are  connected  to  that  of  the  sev^A  ^JThe  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  free, 
and  are  therefore  called  ‘  floai^^ribs/  One  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
meets  with  skeletons  withQtpteen  ribs,  the  thirteenth  being  a  lumbar 
rib.  This  is  a  retrocas^^i.  The  chimpanzee  has  thirteen  ribs,  but  the 
same  number  of  vert^Sfe  as  man. 

General  Characters  of  a  Rib. — As  an  example  of  the  general  char¬ 
acters  of  a  ri&^rake  the  fifth  or  sixth.  In  the  first  place,  observe  that 
the  curvei^pt  uniform.  It  is  more  curved  toward  the  vertebral  end 
than  elsewhere.  Besides  which,  if  laid  on  a  table,  the  vertebral  end  will 
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rise.  It  is  plain  in  the  skeleton  that  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  ribs  are 
higher  than  the  sternal  ends.  If  both  ends  had  been  on  the  same  level, 
the  sternum  could  not  have  been  raised  forward  in  inspiration. 

Vertebral  End. — The  vertebral  end  or  ‘head*  (Plate  XXXIX.  Fig. 
3)  has  two  oblique  surfaces  (with  an  intervening  ridge,  to  which  the 
interarticular  ligament  is  attached),  which  articulate  with  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae.  The  lower  of  these  two  surfaces 
is  always  the  larger.  The  head  of  the  rib  is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the 
rib  moves.  It  is  wedged  in  between  two  vertebrae,  and  is  less  liable  to  be 
dislocated  than  if  supported  by  one  only;  and,  moreover,  it  has  the 
benefit  of  the  elasticity  of  the  intervening  fibro-cartilage.  This,  as  Paley 
observes,  is  ‘  the  very  contrivance  employed  in  the  famous  iron  bridge  at 
Bishop*s  Wearmouth.* 

Neck. — Next  to  the  head  comes  the  ‘neck*  of  the  rib.  This  is 
smooth  in  front,  where  it  is  covered  by  pleura, 
but  rough  behind,  where  is  attached  a  liga¬ 
ment  (middle  costo-transverse)  connecting  it 
to  the  transverse  process  by  which  the  rib  is 
supported,  as  seen  in  the  adjoining  figure; 

Fig.  55.— Dorsal  Vertebra  with  aSain>  the  neck  llaS  a  ridSe  along  its  UPPer 
pubs  attached.  surface  to  which  is  attached  a  second  liga- 

ment  (superior  costo-transverse);  this  connects  it  ta«Ae  transverse  pro¬ 
cess  above  it. 

Tubercle. — External  to  the  neck  is  the ^(?W5ercle.*  It  has  a  little 
facet  which  looks  doivnward  and  articulatq^^Jrh  the  transverse  process 
supporting  the  rib;  in  front  and  ratlmj^^ove  the  facet  is  the  rougher 
part  of  the  tubercle  which  gives  attacli^lnt  to  a  third  ligament  connect¬ 
ing  the  rib  to  the  transverse  process  (posterior  costo-transverse). 

Angle. — External  to  the  t^jpcle,  the  rib  makes  a  curve  forward, 
forming  the  ‘  angle.*  HereJMta  is  a  prominent  line  which  runs  obliquely 
downward  and  forward,  M^pndicates  the  attachment  of  muscles,  which 
form  the  outer  borcteSF  of  the  ‘  erector  spinae.*  Observe  that  the  distance 
between  the  angl^inftThe  tubercle  increases  as  we  trace  the  ribs  down¬ 
ward,  and  mal^^Som  for  the  great  muscle  of  the  spine  (erector  spinae). 
It  is  nea^^^v  angle  that  the  rib  breaks  when  the  chest  is  compressed, 
for  inst^^  in  a  crowd.  In  this  kind  of  fracture — i.e.  by  indirect 
violeu^— the  broken  ends  project  outward,  and  are  therefore  less  liable 
ttt  iityJre  the  pleura.  But  in  direct  violence — e.g .  a  kick  by  a  horse — the 
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rib  breaks  where  it  is  struck,  the  broken  ends  are  driven  inward,  and 
consequently  are  more  liable  to  injure  the  pleura. 

Shaft. — The  rest  of  the  rib  arching  forward  from  the  angle  along  the 
side  of  the  chest  is  called  the  6  shaft/  It  is  flattened  from  above  down¬ 
ward,  like  a  bow.  On  its  inner  surface,  near  the  lower  border,  is  a  deep 
groove  for  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve.  Observe,  the  groove  does  not 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  rib:  it  begins  about  the  angle,  and  is 
gradually  lost  before  we  come  to  the  anterior  end.  The  vessels  and  nerves 
are  safe  where  they  lie  in  the  groove;  but  between  the  angle  of  the  rib  and 
the  spine,  and  again  in  front  of  the  chest,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured 
through  the  intercostal  spaces.  In  consequence  of  this  groove,  the  lower 
edge  of  the  rib  is  much  thinner  than  the  upper,  which  is  thick  and 
rounded.  In  the  groove  itself  are  the  orifices  of  the  numerous  canals 
which  transmit  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  rib.  The  ribs  are 
the  most  vascular  bones  in  the  body:  hence  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
unite  after  a  fracture. 

Anterior  End. — Respecting  the  anterior  end,  remark  that  it  is 
rough,  and  a  little  excavated  to  receive  the  costal  cartilage. 

Right  or  Left  ? — A  rib  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  students  body  if  he  hold  the  convex  surface  outward, 
the  head  backward,  and  the  groove  downward.  In  distinguishing  right 
from  left  ribs  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  articutoOa$et  for  the 
transverse  process  looks  downward  in  every  case. 

Peculiarities  of  certain  Ribs. — The  first,  tenth,  eleventh, 

and  twelfth  ribs  have  peculiarities  requiring  sep^itte  notice. 

First  Rib. — The  plane  of  the  first  rib  kThpfly  horizontal.  It  is  the 
shortest,  the  most  curved,  the  flattest  anf^ffFmdest  of  all.  Its  head  has 
a  single  articular  surface  which  rests  on©Le  first  dorsal  vertebra.  It  has 
the  largest  tubercle,  and  this  is  weR©ipported  by  the  strong  transverse 
process  of  the  first  dorsal  vert^fogj ZyThere  is  scarcely  a  trace*  of  angle. 
On  its  upper  surface  we  mayn|^  in  a  well-marked  bone  two  slight  trans¬ 
verse  grooves  about  the  (^dh  of  a  finger;  the  subclavian  artery  lies  in 
the  posterior  groove  4a^t  crosses  the  rib,  the  vein  passes  along  the  ante¬ 
rior.  Against  this^raace  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  effectually  com¬ 
pressed.  The^OVes  are  separated  on  the  inner  border  of  the  rib  by  a 
‘  tubercle 9  d&^Jhig  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  scalenus  anticus/  Behind  this 
is  the  rou&lk  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘scalenus  medius/  Lastly, 


ther< 
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*  groove  for  the  intercostal  artery. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  compact  tissue  forming  the  concave 
margin  of  the  first  rib  is  very  much  thicker  than  that  on  the  convex  side. 
The  first  rib  is  the  strongest  of  all:  it  has  to  support  the  manubrium 
sterni  and  the  clavicles,  and  to  protect  all  the  important  parts  at  the  base 
of  the  neck.  The  first  rib  is  very  rarely  fractured,  being  so  well  protected 
by  the  clavicle;  but  when  it  does  happen  it  is  a  most  serious  accident, 
because  it  is  the  starting  point  of  all  the  other  ribs  in  respiration,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  important  vessels  and  nerves  in  relation  with  it. 

Second  Rib. — The  second  rib  has  little  or  no  angle,  no  twist  on  its 
axis,  and  has,  near  the  middle  of  its  outer  surface,  a  rough  eminence  for 
the  origin  of  the  second  and  third  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  It 
has  a  short  groove  for  the  intercostal  artery. 

Tenth  Rib. — The  tenth  rib  has  a  single  ‘  facet 9  on  the  head,  for  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

Eleventh  and  T welfth  Ribs. — The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  being 
shorter  and  less  perfectly  developed,  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
negative  characters.  Each  articulates  with  only  one  vertebra,  so  that  the 
head  has  only  one  facet,  does  not  touch  the  transverse  process,  and  has 
no  tubercle.  Each  is  tipped  with  cartilage.  The  eleventh  has  a  trace 
of  an  angle  and  a  groove.  In  the  twelfth,  angle  and  groove  are  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Ossification. — Ossification  in  the  ribs  begins  abont^he  seventh  week 
of  foetal  life.  There  is  one  ‘  primary 9  centre  for  tMwoay,  an  epiphysis 
for  the  head,  and  another  for  the  tubercle.  Thl^piphyses  appear  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year,  and  ur^^^lth  the  rest  of  the  bone 
about  the  age  of  maturity. 

Costal  Cartilages. — Respecting  tfl^jjoslal  cartilages,  remember  that 
the  first  seven  are  connected  witlvwe  sternum.  The  first  cartilage  is 
united  directly  with  the  manubmim.  The  others,  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  inclusive,  are  articulated  to  the  sternum  with  the  intervention 
of  synovial  membranes  wlt&Kiisappear  in  old  age.  The  cartilages  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tentO'ibs  are  gradually  bevelled  off,  and  each  joins 
the  costal  cartilage iriimediately  above  it.  Moreover,  synovial  membranes 
exist  between  th&®^ast-mentioned  ribs.  The  last  two  costal  cartilages 
do  not  join  above,  but  merely  cap  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 

These  nm^j^tis  little  articulations,  connected  with  the  cartilages,  much 
facilitajAthe  respiratory  movements  of  the  thorax. 

costal  cartilages  increase  in  length  from  above,  and  allow  the 
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requisite  play  of  the  ribs  in  respiration.  Their  great  elasticity  answers  two 
purposes,  1.  They  act  as  mechanical  agents  of  expiration  by  depressing 
the  ribs  after  they  have  been  raised  by  muscular  action.  2.  A  blow  on 
the  sternum  is  distributed  over  fourteen  elastic  arches!  One  can  under¬ 
stand,  then,  why  the  chest  is  able  to  bear  such  tremendous  blows  with 
impunity;  more  especially  during  a  full  inspiration.  During  expiration 
the  bones  are  less  able  to  resist  injury,  because  the  muscles  are  not  acting. 
Notwithstanding  these  beautiful  provisions,  the  sternum  is  sometimes 
broken,  especially  when  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  ossified.  Dupuytren 
mentions  the  case  of  a  fireman  whose  sternum  was  broken  by.  the  fall  of 
a  piece  of  timber.  The  man  was  carried  away,  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Coming  up  accidentally,  Dupuytren  replaced  the  sternum,  and  the  man 
recovered. 

Thorax  as  a  Whole. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  the 
thorax  at  p.  186,  attention  should  be  directed  to  one  or  two  points  which 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  1.  The  great  narrowness  of  the  upper 
opening  of  the  chest.  In  an  adult  of  average  size,  it  measures  about  2 
inches  from  before  backward,  and  3-^  inches  transversely.  Yet  in  this 
seemingly  narrow  space  there  is  room  for  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  the 
great  blood-vessels  and  nerves  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  besides  the  apex 
of  each  lung,  and  three  muscles  on  each  side.  2.  Notice  hqj\  much  the 
ribs  slope  in  subserviency  to  the  mechanism  of  respiratioi  'lreir  sternal 
and  vertebral  ends  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plan^^OT  instance,  the 
sternal  end  of  the  third  rib  is  not  on  a  level  with  third  dorsal  verte¬ 
bra,  but,  roughly  speaking,  with  the  sixth.  3y~^@Tice  how  much  addi¬ 
tional  space  is  gained  posteriorly  (for  the  lu^g^>y  the  backward  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  ribs.  4.  Notice  that  the  lo\ra^nargin  of  the  thorax  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  line  sloping  from  the  encNof  the  sternum  downward  and 
backward  to  the  last  rib.'  5.  Notic^lfelt  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widest 
where  the  ribs  unite  to  their ^a@tages;  and  narrowest  where  the  ribs 
join  the  spine. 

Mechanism  of  Inspiration. — It  is  proposed  to  explain  now  how 
the  chest  is  enlarged  transverse  and  in  the  antero-posterior  direc¬ 

tion  by  the  elevatimC/khe  ribs. 

The  spine  iWte^ci,  and  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  ribs,  which  are  the 
•  levers. 

At  tl^>&Vnent  of  inspiration,  the  ribs,  which  you  must  remember  are 

obliquK  afe  raised  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  The  centre  of  motion 

xVs>13 
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being  at  the  spine,  it  is  plain  that  the  more  nearly  the  ribs  become  hori¬ 
zontal,  the  greater  will  be  the  distance  between  the  spine  and  the  sternum. 
Thus,  let  the  line  W,  in  Fig.  56,  represent  the  spine;  the  line  SS  the 
sternum;  a ,  b ,  c ,  three  ribs  in  their  oblique  position;  and  a' ,  V ,  c',  the  same 
ribs  elevated.  It  is  obvious  that  by  raising  the  ribs  we  increase  at  the 
same  time  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  increase  the  distance  between  the  spine  VV  and  the  sternum  SS. 

The  same  diagram  proves  that,  when  the  ribs  are  raised,  the  intercos- 


Fig.  56. 


tal  spaces  are  widened;  that  is,  a  perpendicular  let  fall  between  two  ribs  is 
longer  when  the  ribs  are  raised  than  |flrafr^hey  are  depressed. 

Now,  when  the  ribs  rise,  they  fesmbe  a  rotatory  movement  around 
an  imaginary  axis,  as  shown  at  A  ©Fig.  57,  which  unites  their  vertebral 
and  sternal  ends.  In  consemamlle  of  this  rotation  on  its  ends,  the  exter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  rib,  wlri^vftbks  downward  and  outward  when  at  rest, 
looks  directly  outward  raised.  Thus  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
chest  is  increased. 

If  the  ribs  wqjXall  of  the  same  length,  as  in  Fig.  56,  the  projection  of 


the  sternum,  (a^ed  by  their  elevation,  would  be  equal  all  the  way  down. 
But  sinq^tm  lower  sternal  ribs  are  longer  than  the  upper,  it  follows  that 
the  stermjhi  is  projected  in  inspiration  more  and  more  toward  its  lower 

X  The  ribs  are  raised  by  the  external  intercostal  muscles  (which  run 
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obliquely  downward  and  forward);  they  are  depressed  by  the  internal 
intercostal  muscles  (which  run  obliquely  upward  and  forward).  These 
facts  are  rendered  probable  (if  not  absolutely  proved)  by  the  following 
diagram: — 


V 


Let  V  V  represent  the  spine,  1'  2'  two  ribs  in  a  state  of  obliquity  or 
rest,  and  a '  a  fibre  of  an  external  intercostal  muscle.  NopAwhen  the 
fibre  a'  contracts,  it  shortens  itself:  but  this  shortening  c^Aiot  take  place 
unless  the  ribs  are  at  the  same  time  brought  more  into^Jranorizontal  line, 
as  shown  at  1,  2;  in  other  words,  unless  they  aije Crimed;  therefore  the 
external  intercostal  muscles  are  inspiratory 

The  same  kind  of  demonstration  proves  1^1  the  internal  intercostal 
muscles  depress  the  ribs,  and  are  therefc uoSxpiratory  muscles.  For  let 
b  be  a  fibre  of  an  internal  intercostal  ^iscle  extended  between  the  ribs 
3  and  4  in  a  state  of  elevation,  it  is  to  see  that,  when  the  fibre  b  con¬ 
tracts  or  shortens  itself,  it  cannwvlfo  so  without  bringing  the  ribs  into  a 
more  oblique  position,  as  at  3'  and  4'.  That  the  fibre  V  must  be 

shorter  than  the  fibre  b  m^fc-oe  proved  by  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Comparative  Osteology. — It  is  curious  that  the  gorilla  and  chim¬ 
panzee  have  eacl\  ijiK^nrs  of  ribs.  So  that  man  in  his  descent  from  his 
pretended  anq^^^ must  have  lost  a  rib,  for  he  (like  the  man  of  the 
woods,  orangynnan)  has  only  12. 

In  m&Chialia  the  number  of  ribs  on  each  side  ranges  from  9  in  the 
bottle-pbftea  whale  (Hyperoodon,  No.  2479),  to  24  in  the  two-toed  sloth 
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(No.  2387  A).  The  horse  and  tapir  have  18  pairs  each,  and  the  ele¬ 
phant  19. 

The  ribs  of  the  manatee  (No.  2647  A)  are  extraordinarily  thick,  broad, 
and  massive. 

In  whales  some  of  the  posterior  ribs  are  attached  only  to  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  Commonly  in  mammalia  about  6  ribs 
articulate  with  the  sternum  by  cartilage  or  bone,  but  in  whales  the  num¬ 
ber  so  attached  is  much  smaller,  in  the  whale-bone  whale  there  being  only 
one  pair  of  true  ribs. 

This  freedom  of  action  allows  the  great  play  of  the  respiratory  appa¬ 
ratus  in  cetacea. 

Some  animals  have  the  costal  cartilages  ossified,  forming  sternal  ribs, 
as  in  the  giraffe,  crocodile,  ox,  porpoise,  and  dolphin;  in  many  there  is 
an  intermediate  rib,  or  shaft  of  bone,  set  in  between  the  sternal  and  ver¬ 
tebral  ribs  (see  Miotic  crocodile.  No.  717  D,  and  monotremata.  No.  1698). 

The  ribs  are  mostly  used  solely  for  respiration  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  addition  to  this  the  snakes  use  the  tips  of  them  to  walk 
upon,  and  the  flying  lizard  (Draco  volans.  No.  673)  has  the  5  posterior 
ribs  so  recurvated  and  elongated  as  to  form  the  bony  skeleton  of  the 
membranous  sail  by  which  he  supports  himself  in  his  flight  from  tree  to 


tree.  \ 

The  middle  part  of  the  ribs  in  birds  (see  grifi^wulture.  No.  1674) 
presents  a  long  flat  process  which  projects  backj*M&  and  rests  on  the  rib 
below.  These  are  called  uncinate  processes*,*^^ 

There  are  no  processes  in  mammalia^s&responding  to  the  uncinate 
processes  in  birds.  They  are,  howev^^pm  in  alligators  (No.  760  A). 

Sharks  and  rays  have  no  ribs,  ^hat  appear  to  be  ribs  in  the  Por¬ 
beagle  shark  (No.  419  A)  are  simfS^  the  supports  of  the  gills,  as  may  be 
understood  bv  a  reference  skeleton  of  the  cod-fish  (No.  147  A), 

which  has  17  pairs  oiNri0>  -''The  Alausa  tyrannus  (No.  39  A)  has  not 
only  many  ribs,  but  a  gwa  sternum. 

Examine  the  Nilotic  crocodile  (No.  717  D),  and  you  will  see 

that  an  anteri  a  posterior  bar  forming  the  transverse  processes  of 

the  cervical  Y©ebrae  correspond  to  the  two  processes  which  in  the  dorsal 
vertebra^^port  respectively  the  head  and  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  In 
its  midair  and  posterior  dorsal  regions  the  end  of  a  transverse  process 
srqq^fys  both  the  head  and  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  There  will  be  seen 
^bsowhat  are  called  intermediate  ribs,  i.e.  a  piece  of  bone  between  the 
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end  of  the  rib  and  the  costal  cartilage  or  sternal  rib.  Some  of  the  ribs 
are  furnished  with  uncinate  processes  as  in  birds;  but  this  is  better  seen 
in  the  alligator  (No.  760  A).  Seven  pairs  of  false  ribs  are  developed  as 
superficial  ossifications  of  the  linese  transverse  in  the  abdominal  wall  (see 
also  No.  711  A). 

The  extinct  flying  lizards,  Pterosauria  (No.  119  A),  had  splint-like 
sternal,  as  well  as  abdominal,  ribs. 

In  Ophidia  (No.  630)  the  ribs  articulate  only  with  the  ends  of  trans¬ 
verse  processes. 


MUSCLES  OP  THE  BACK. 

(Plates  XLII.  to  XLVIII.) 


Ix  the  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  the  more  superficial 
muscles,  connected  with  the  arm,  will  be  first  considered.  These  re¬ 
moved,  the  great  muscles  of  the  spine,  which  fill  up  the  vertebral  grooves, 
*  and  keep  the  body  erect,  are  exposed.  Lastly,  there  is  the  mass  of 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  attached  to  the  occipital  bone. 


THE  SUPERFICIAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

These  are  shown  in  Plate  XLII.  The  most  superficial  is  the  c  tra¬ 
pezius/  a  triangular  muscle  of  which  the  limits  are  defined  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  dark  line.  The  other  wide-spreading  superMial  muscle  is  the 
‘ latissimus  dorsi/  Under  the  trapezius  we  have^e^rhomboidei  ’  and 
the  ‘  levator  anguli  scapulae  9  shown  in  Plate 


Trapezius 


r  0.  Occij  entum  nuchae:  spines  of 

all  t  ertebrae. 


I.  Spi4^  ;  acromion,  acromial  third 

cOl&vicle. 


entum  nuchae:  spines  of 
ertebrae. 


cOlavicle. 

?rest  of  the  ilium.  Spines  of  all  the  lum¬ 
bar,  and  six  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 


(rest  of  the  ilium.  Spines  of  all  the  lum- 


Rhomboideus 


(Major  and 


by  digitations  from  the  three  lower  ribs. 

.  I.  Bottom  of  bicipital  groove  of  humerus, 
f  0.  Spines  of  last  cervical  and  five  upper 


dorsal  vertebrae. 

I.  Posterior  border  of  scapula. 

0.  Transverse  processes  (posterior  tubercles) 


of  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 
I.  Upper  angle  of  scapula. 


Serratus  posticus  superior  . 
Serratus  posticus  inferior  . 


When  the  preceding  muscles  are  removed,  there  still  remain  the  6  serratus  posticus  superior’  and  6  inferior.’  These 
belong  not  to  the  arm,  but  to  the  ribs. 

0.  Spines  of  last  cervical  and  three  upper  dorsal  vertebra 
Second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs. 

0.  Spines  of  two  last  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 
xr  lower  ribs. 

Next  come  the  great  muscles  of  the  spine  cowshed  in  keeping  the  body  erect.  These  are  considered  to  be  com¬ 
plicated;  the  truth  is,  they  are  very  simple,  ra^mfed  the  plan  of  their  arrangement  be  borne  in  mind.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  out  the  plan  in  Plate  X<Qpi. 

The  vertebral  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spine  is  occupied  by  the  ‘  erector-spinae  ’  and  its  prolongations,  and  by  the 
‘  transverso-spinalis.’  #  V*/ 

The  ‘  erector-spinae  ’  arises  by  strong  tendons  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  spines 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  and  s^livides  into  two  masses  of  muscle.  The  outer,  termed  the  ‘  sacro-lumbalis,’  with  its  pro¬ 
longations  (musculus  accessorius  and  cervicalis  ascendens),  is  attached  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  The  inner,  termed  the 
longissimus  dorsi,  with^s^rolongations  (transversalis  colli  and  trachelo-mastoid),  is  attached  to  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae,  ^^^ned,  these  muscles  are  arranged  in  a  natural  tabular  form.  They  all  run  longitudinally. 

Plan  of  the  Left  Erector  Spin.®. 


{  Angles  of  ribs. 


Crest 

Back  of*§& 
Spines  oMumbar 
n^tebrae. 


r 


a? 


m.  O.  Erector-spinae 


Transverse 
processes  of 
vertebrae. 


to* 


'Her 


,  Sacro-lumbalis. 

I.  6  lower  ribs. 


Longissimus  dorsi  . 
I.  all  the  lumbar 


Musculus  accessorius. 
O.  6  lower  ribs. 

I,  6  upper  ribs. 


Cervicalis  ascendens. 

O.  6  upper  ribs. 

I.  4  lower  cervical  vertebrae. 


.  Transversalis  colli  .  .  .  Trachelo-mastoid. 

O.  5  or  6  upper  dorsal  vertebrae.  O.  4  or  5  cervical  vertebrae. 


and  dorsal  vertebrae.  I.  4  or  5  cervical  vertebrae. 


X,  Mastoid  process. 


CD 

CD 
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The  ‘  intertransversales *  pass  between  the  transverse  processes  of  con¬ 
tiguous  vertebrae,  the  ‘  interspinales *  between  the  spinous  processes  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  axis.  Both  these  sets  are  ill  developed  and  mostly  tendi¬ 
nous  in  the  dorsal  region. 

The  ‘  transverso-spinalis 9  is  the  mass  which  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  transverse  and  spinous  process  of  the  vertebrae.  It  arises  from 
transverse,  and  is  inserted  into  spinous  processes.  Therefore  its  direc¬ 
tion  is  oblique.  It  is  composed  of  several  bundles.  The  more  super¬ 
ficial  pass  over  many  vertebrae;  the  deeper  over  one  or  two;  the  deepest 
run  from  vertebra  to  vertebra.  The  ‘  transverso-spinalis 9  comprises  the 
‘  semi-spinalis-dorsi/  ‘  semi-spinalis  colli/  ‘  multifidus  spinae/  and  ‘  rota- 
tores  spinae 9  of  systematic  authors. 

The  ‘  levatores  costarum 9  arise  from  the  transverse  processes,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  ribs  below  them. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  OF  THE  NECK. 


(Plate  XLY.) 


A  separate  group  is  made  of  these,  because  they  specially  maintain  the 
head  erect,  and  move  the  first  upon  the  second  vertebraA  The  ‘  trapezius 9 


splenius*  is  exposed,  and  be; 


'that  the  ‘  corn- 


being  reflected,  the  ‘ 
plexus/ 


r  0.  Spines  of  four  lyrical  and  six  dorsal  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

Splenius  capitis  et  colli  \  I.  Mastoid  fcxmSss  and  occipital  bone;  trans- 

verse3^ocesses  of  four  upper  cervical  ver- 


Spines  of  four  ^epical  and  six  dorsal  ver¬ 
tebrae. 


Mastoid  ^r^eSs  and  occipital  bone;  trans- 
verse^jocesses  of  four  upper  cervical  ver- 


isverse  processes  of  six  dorsal  and  articu- 
processes  of  four  cervical  vertebrae. 


Complexus . 


i  Occipital  bone. 


The  above  musc^s^eing  reflected,  we  expose  the  muscles  of  the  atlas 

i  axis;  name!  Ae  ‘ rectus  capitis  posticus  major*  and  ‘minor/  ‘the 

iquus  suras^e?*  and  ‘  inferior/  and  the  ‘  rectus  capitis  lateralis/ 

.  .  (0.  Spine  of  the  axis, 

etus  craftis  posticus  manor  .  i  __  _ 

t  ^  (I.  Occipital  bone. 

.  .  (0.  Spine  of  the  atlas, 

s  capitis  posticus  minor  .  1  __  _  .  .  _ 

(I.  Occipital  bone. 
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Bectus  capitis  lateralis 
Obliquus  superior  . 
Obliquus  inferior  . 


0.  Transverse  process  of  atlas. 

I.  Jugular  eminence  of  occipital  bone. 
0.  Transverse  process  of  atlas. 

I.  Occipital  bone. 

0.  Spine  of  the  axis. 

I.  Transverse  process  of  atlas. 


MUSCLES  IN  FBONT  OF  THE  SPINE. 

(Plates  XLYI.  and  XLYII.) 

There  are  three  pre- vertebral  muscles  in  the  cervical  region;  namely, 
the  ‘rectus  capitis  anticus  major' and  ‘minor/  and  the  ‘ longus  colli.' 
In  the  lumbar  region  are  the  right  and  left  crura  of  the  ‘  diaphragm/  the 
‘psoas  magnus/  and  occasionally  a  ‘psoas  parvus.' 


Bectus  capitis  anticus  major  . 


Bectus  capitis  anticus  minor  .  j  ^ 


0.  Transverse  processes  of  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

I.  Basilar  process. 

0.  Transverse  process  of  atlas. 

Basilar  process. 


an  obliqu 


The  ‘  longus  colli '  consists  of  a  longitudinal  and  an  oblique  portion. 
The  longitudinal  part  arises  from  the  bodies  of  tl^Qkhree  upper  dorsal 
and  two  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  insertefcl^Dfco  the  bodies  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae.  ^sS^oblique  part  arises  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fougtf^-and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  (Mbs.  Other  oblique  fibres  arise 
from  the  bodies  of  the  three  upperJ0jsal  vertebrae,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  transverse  process  of  the  fiftbApical  vertebra. 


Diaphragm 


Psoas  magnus^S^ 


Psoas  nar^Ss\ 


0.  Bight  crus  from  four  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae,  left  from  three. 

I.  Central  tendon. 

f  0.  Bodies  and  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

1 1.  Trochanter  minor. 

0.  Body  of  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

Brim  of  pelvis. 


if 


BONES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


Component  Bones. — The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  consist  of 
the  ‘  clavicle/ the  ‘  scapula/  the  ‘  humerus/  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
namely,  the  ‘  radius 9  and  the  ‘  ulna/  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  the  meta¬ 
carpus,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  The  clavicles  and  scapulas  form 
the  ‘shoulder  girdle 9  or  ‘pectoral  arch/  The  length  of  the  arm  should 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  individual.  If  the  arms  are 
fully  stretched  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  the  space  from  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger  of  one  hand  to  that  of  the  other  is  about  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  body. 


THE  CLAVICLE. 
(Plates  XLVIII.,  XLIX.) 


Position  and  Use. — The  clavicle,  or  collar^Mpe,  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  ancient  key,  extends  nearly  horizontally  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  to  the  scapula.  It  l^^s  the  shoulders  wide  apart, 
giving  the  arm  a  freer  range  of  motio|0&Sords  attachment  to  powerful 
muscles;  and  protects  the  axillary  Vessels  and  nerves.  By  moving  the 
shoulder,  you  find  that  the  clavicOacts  as  a  prop,  the  fixed  end  of  the 
prop  being  at  the  sternal  joinky  lienee,  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  the 
shoulder  generally  falls  Qjp*jorward.  The  patient  leans  his  head  to¬ 
ward  the  injured  arm  s^y  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  supports  the  elbow 
in  his  hand. 

Advantage  ^£)its  Curves. — The  shape  of  the  clavicle  is  like  an 
italic  S.  It  hjCDfcwo  curves,  arranged  so  that,  viewed  from  the  front,  the 
sternal  ms^mfer  half  is  convex,  and  the  acromial  or  outer  half  concave. 
The  sternM  curve  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  great  vessels  and  nerves 


of  ij^^m  pass  under  it.  About  the  junction  of  the  two  curves  the  bone 
impost  frequently  broken.  These  curves  not  only  make  the  bone  stronger 
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than  if  it  were  straight,  but  better  able  to  resist  shocks;  since,  by  virtue 
of  its  elasticity,  the  force  is  partially  broken  at  each  of  the  curves  (p.  5). 
The  strength  and  degree  of  curvature  vary  considerably  in  different  bones. 
They  are  usually  greater  in  men  than  in  women,  and  most  marked  in 
those  persons  who  do  much  manual  labor. 

Shaft. — The  shaft  of  the  clavicle  bears  the  impressions  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  it.  On  its  upper  surface,  at  the  sternal  curve,  are  the  origins 
of  the  ‘  pectoralis  major ,  and  ‘  sterno-cleido-mastoid/  and  on  the  acromial 
curve,  the  origin  of  the  ‘  deltoid 9  and  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  trapezius/ 
On  its  under  surface  are — 1,  a  longitudinal  groove  for  the  insertion  of  the 
‘  subclavius  *;  2,  a  rough  surface  near  the  sternal  end  for  the  attachment 
of  the  6  costo-clavicular 9  (or  rhomboid)  ligament;  3,  near  the  acromial 
end,  a  tubercle  and  a  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  6  conoid ,  and 
c  trapezoid ,  ligaments  (coraco-clavicular) :  the  ridge  is  about  one  inch 
from  the  scapular  end — here  fractures  of  the  bone  are  likely  to  escape 
notice,  in  consequence  of  the  ligaments  preventing  the  separation  of  the 
fractured  ends;  4,  near  the  middle  is  a  foramen  for  the  nutrient  artery 
of  the  interior. 

Sternal  End. — The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  thick,  strong  and 
expanded.  It  is  oblong  from  before  backward,  and  articulates,  through 
the  medium  of  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  with  the  sternum.  In  the 
recent  state,  when  crusted  with  cartilage,  the  articular  ^mjafce  is  slightly 
convex  from  above  downward,  and  concave  from  befGjt backward;  and, 
moreover,  its  circumference  projects  on  all  sid^^considerably  beyond 
the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum,  to  which^&fs  so  firmly  attached  by 
its  ligaments  that  dislocation  is  very  rare,  Notwithstanding  the  small 
size  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  stern^^A  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is 
ten  times  more  common  than  a  dislocation  of  its  sternal  end.  Part  of 
the  ‘  sterno-hyoid 9  muscle  arises  fa<3&  this  extremity  of  the  clavicle  a  little 
internal  and  posterior  to  tho^ragl?  surface  for  the  rhomboid  ligament. 
At  the  point  where  the  clgtfiei^  comes  into  friction  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib,  there  is  oii^Jb  distinct  impression,  a  sort  of  improvised  artic¬ 
ulation  blending  wi^Cfejae  articular  surface  for  the  sternum. 

Acromial  Ej  n^P-The  acromial  end  is  broad  and  flattened,  and  pre¬ 
sents  an  oblc^^urface,  which  looks  forward  and  slants  a  little  inward, 
to  articula;  teSSi  ;h  the  inner  border  of  the  acromion.  The  plane  of  this 
articul^Sl^is  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  clavicle  in  its 
proj^jnace  after  a  dislocation. 
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Like  all  the  long  bones,  its  structure  is  spongy  at  the  extremities, 
but  very  compact  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  where  there  is  a  small 
medullary  cavity.  The  compact  wall  is  much  thicker  on  the  concave 
side  of  each  of  its  curves  than  elsewhere. 

Connections. — The  clavicle  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula,  and  with  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

Ossification. — The  clavicle  begins  to  ossify  about  the  sixth  week  of 
foetal  life,  that  is,  sooner  than  any  other  bone  in  the  body.  It  has  only 
one  centre  of  ossification  for  the  shaft.  The  sternal  end  has  an  epiphysis 
which  makes  its  appearance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year, 
and  subsequently  coalesces  with  the  shaft. 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  smooth  surface 
upward;  the  flat  acromial  end  outward;  and  the  convex  side  of  the  sternal 
end  forward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — All  Primates  have  clavicles  to  which 
they  owe  the  breadth  of  their  shoulders.  In  the  Carnivora  the  clavicles 
do  not  articulate  with  any  bone,  but  are  simply  suspended  in  the  muscles, 
and  are  always  more  or  less  rudimentary  (see  Felis  leo,  No.  4475).  Bears 
seldom  have  clavicles. 

There  is  no  clavicle  in  the  elephant  (No.  2654),  qA  Hyrax  capensis 
(No.  3115  C).  The  three  sub-orders  of  Ungulataji^fee lio  clavicles,  i.e. 
Pachydermata,  Ruminantia,  Solidungula,  as  the  horse  and  ox.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  Cetacea,  Sirenia  and  Crocodilia. 

The  majority  of  birds  have  claviclesymb'  strength  of  which  bears  a 
direct  relation  to  the  powers  of  flight.  are  early  anchylosed  together 

in  the  middle  line,  and  form  a  singl^&pne  called  the  furculum  or  merry¬ 
thought.  The  chief  action  of  thks  eiastic  arch  of  bone  would  appear  to 
be  to  counteract  the  great  p^qral  muscles  which  tend  to  press  the 
humeri  inward  during  tl^JS&vnward  stroke  of  the  wing.  The  apteryx 
and  some  parrots  hav^i^rlavicles. 


THE  SCAPULA. 
(Plates  XLVIIL,  XLIX.) 


Position  and  Use. — The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is  placed  at 
the^&pk)  of  the  chest.  When  the  arm  hangs  loosely  by  the  side,  the 
sQpila  ought  to  extend  from  the  first  rib  to  about  the  lower  edge  of  the 
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seventh,  and  the  lower  angle  should  be  a  little  further  from  the  spine 
than  the  upper.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  a  good  guide  to  the 
seventh  rib.  During  life  this  angle  is  held  down  by  the  upper  border  of 
the  ‘  latissimus  dorsi/  and  sometimes  gives  origin  to  some  of  its  fibres. 
In  emaciated  persons  the  yielding  of  this  muscle  allows  the  lower  end  of 
the  scapula  to  project  very  perceptibly. 

The  scapula  acts  as  a  movable  fulcrum  in  the  motions  of  the  arm,  and 
gives  extensive  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  effect  the  movement. 
It  is  a  flat  triangular  bone,  and  so  thin  in  places  as  to  be  translucent. 
We  have  to  examine  its  two  surfaces,  its  three  borders  and  angles,  and 
its  outstanding  processes. 

Outer  Surface. — The  ‘  outer  surf  ace 9  of  the  scapula  (‘  dorsum  sca¬ 
pula  9)  is  slightly  convex,  and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  very 
prominent  ridge  of  bone,  termed  the  6  spine/  The  part  above  the  spine 
is  called  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  supra-spinatus > 
muscle;  that  below  the  spine  is  called  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  ‘  infra-spinatus/  Near  the  axillary  border  are  distinct  im¬ 
pressions,  indicating  the  origins  of  the  ‘  teres  major 9  and  4  minor 9  muscles. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  the  impressions  of  the  ‘  art  evict  clorsctlis  scapula / 

Spine  and  Acromion. — The  ‘  spine 9  of  the  scapula  commences  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  bone  by  a  smooth  triangular  surface  over  which 
the  tendon  of  the  trapezius  plays.  From  this  the  spine^an  be  plainly 
felt  in  the  living  subject  as  it  rises  into  a  high  crest,  vm$h*runs  toward 
the  neck  of  the  scapula,  where  it  stands  out  fromJjSH’est  of  the  bone, 
and  suddenly  altering  its  direction  at  a  right  anaH^rojects  forward  so  as 
to  form  a  lofty  arch  overhanging  the ‘  glenoi^Smy/  This  arch  is  termed 
the  ‘  acromion ?  (aupos  gdjios).  It  prote\£^ne  shoulder  joint  and  gives 
great  leverage  to  the  powerful  ‘  deltoid  VrStfch  raises  the  arm.  It  is  not  only 
a  defence,  but  prevents  luxation  iipgyrd:  without  this  the  head  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  would  not  remain  a  momedQki  its  socket.  It  is  this  process  which 
gives  breadth  to  the  shoulde^^Jn  the  inner  border  of  the  acromion  is 
the  surface  which  articitf£fcSs/vvith  the  clavicle;  this  surface  slants  from 
above  inward,  so  that  Die^favicle,  once  dislocated,  is  with  difficulty  kept 
in  its  place.  The  oiiVof  the  acromion  gives  attachment  to  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligan^njQwhich  bridges  over  the  gap  left  in  the  bone  between  it 
and  the  corab^h  process,  and  thus  completes  the  arch  for  the  shoulder. 
Through  tiqs  coraco-acromial  ligament  we  pass  the  point  of  the  knife,  in 
excisi^u^We  liead  of  the  humerus,  and  thus  reach  the  shoulder- joint  in  a 
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moment.  Beverting  to  the  spine,  we  observe  that  it  has  thick  rough 
borders;  above,  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  trapezius/  and  below,  for  the 
origin  of  the  ‘  deltoid/ 

Inner  Surface. — The  ‘  inner  surface 9  of  the  scapula  is  concave,  and 
called  the  ‘  subscapular  fossa/  It  gives  origin  to  the  ‘  subscapular  is/  and 
presents  three  or  four  slanting  ridges  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous 
septa  by  which  this  muscle  is  intersected.  The  hollows  between  these 
ridges  were  mistaken,  even  by  the  great  anatomist  Vesalius,  for  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  ribs.  On  this  surface  also  observe  the  insertion  of  the 
4  serratus  magnus/  chiefly  into  the  rough  surfaces  on  the  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior  angles,  but  also  into  a  very  narrow  tract  along  the  posterior  border. 

Glenoid  Cavity. — The  ‘  anterior  angle  *  of  the  scapula  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  bone,  and  here  is  the  ‘  glenoid  cavity  *  for  the  articulation  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  cavity  is  very  shallow,  of  an  oval  form, 
with  the  larger  end  downward,  and  the  long  diameter  vertical;  it  looks 
directly  outward  and  a  trifle  forward,  giving  the  arm  an  extensive  range 
of  motion.  Its  margins  are  rather  prominent  and  rough,  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  collar  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  slightly  deepens  the  socket. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  margin  arises  the  ‘long  head  of  the  biceps/ 
Just  below  the  cavity  is  the  origin  of  the  ‘  long  head  of  the  triceps/  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  cavity  is  a  slight  constriction  termed  the  ‘  neck 9  of 
the  scapula.  The  neck  is  most  plainly  seen  behind,  it  forms  with 

the  spine  a  deep  groove  (great  scapular  groove),  kMjtig  from  the  supra¬ 
spinous  to  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  /-vn 

When  we  speak  of  fracture  of  the  neck  jarafte  scapula,  we  mean  frac¬ 
ture  behind  the  coracoid  process.  This/Iam^of  fracture  is  very  rare.  It 
happens  to  old  persons  from  falling  ^  the  shoulder.  The  shock  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  head  of  the  humeruOand  is  thence  transmitted  to  the 
glenoid  cavity.  The  chief  symi  A  of  such  an  accident  is  slight  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  arm  and  dropping  office  shoulder.  Whoever  sees  for  the  first 


[lla;^Lf  there  is  this  important  distinction,  that  in  the  case  of 
Abnormal  appearance  of  the  joint  can  be  restored  by  simply 
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Coracoid  Process. — From  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
just  behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  stands  off  a  projec¬ 
tion  termed  the  ‘  coracoid  process/  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
beak  of  a  raven  (uopaS).  Arising  from  a  very  broad  base,  it  takes  first  a 
direction  inward,  but  soon  curves  forward  toward  the  acromion,  like  a 
half-bent  finger,  and  overhangs  the  glenoid  cavity  on  the  inner  side.  Its 
apex  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  the  acromion,  and 
on  a  lower  plane.  It  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  direction  of 
these  points  of  bone,  and  their  accurate  bearing  to  the  glenoid  cavity  and 
to  each  other,  since  they  serve  as  landmarks  in  determining  the  nature  of 
obscure  injuries  about  the  shoulder.  Into  the  front  part  of  the  coracoid 
process  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  ‘pectoralis  minor/ and  from  the 
‘  apex ,  arises  the  common  tendon  of  the  4  coraco-brachialis/  and  the  *  short 
head  of  the  biceps/  At  the  upper  part  of  its  root  is  a  rough  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  ‘  coraco-clavicular 9  (‘  conoid 9  and  ‘  trapezoid 9)  liga¬ 
ments  which  bind  down  the  clavicle;  and  the  border  next  to  the  acromion 
gives  attachment  to  the  ‘  coraco-acromial  ligament/  which  extends  across 
the  interval  between  these  points  of  bone,  and  completes  the  arch  for  the 
shoulder- joint. 


Three  Borders. — The c  superior  border 9  of  the  scapula  presents,  near 
the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  a  small  notch,  which,  in  the  recent  state, 
is  bridged  over  by  a  ligament.  It  gives  passage  to  kpra-scapular 
nerve.  Behind  the  notch  is  the  origin  of  the  ‘  omahwgjld 9  muscle.  The 
‘  posterior  border 9  is  always  the  longest  in  mam&pd  is  therefore  called 

^generally  the  shortest. 


the  base  of  the  scapula:  in  the  lower  animal^. 

It  gives  insertion  to  the  ‘  levator  anguli  sca^^^the  ‘  rhomboideus  major  * 
and  ‘  minor  ’  muscles,  and,  as  before  meS^ioned,  to  the  ‘  serratus  magnus/ 
The  ‘  inferior  or  axillary  border 9  is  byC^  the  thickest  and  strongest,  and 
supports  the  glenoid  cavity.  TWpleep  groove  along  it  gives  origin  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  ‘  suVs^^tflaris ,  muscle. 

Connections. — The  srawJhi  is  connected  by  its  acromial  process  to 
the  clavicle  which  serveCtikeep  well  apart  the  shoulders.  In  its  glenoid 
cavity  it  receives  the<fcead  of  the  humerus.  The  ‘  blade  ’  moves  freely  on 
the  ribs,  to  whichQjis  connected  by  muscles  only.  The  sliding  move¬ 
ment  of  the^qja^a  on  the  chest  can  be  properly  understood  only  on  the 
living  subie^S  It  can  move  not  only  upward  and  downward,  as  in 
shruggLH^Vhe  shoulders — backward  and  forward,  as  in  throwing  back  the 
shoi^erS,  or  in  reaching  forward  as  in  boxing — but  it  has  a  rotatory 
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movement  round  a  movable  centre.  This  rotation  is  seen  while  the  arm 
is  being  raised  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position,  and  is  effected 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  trapezius  with  the  serratus  magnus.  The 
glenoid  cavity  is  thus  made  to  look  upward;  the  inferior  angle  slides  for¬ 
ward,  and  is  well  held  under  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

Ossification. — The  scapula  has  seven  centres  of  ossification.  The 
‘  primary 9  centre,  which  appears  a  little  behind  the  glenoid  cavity  about 
the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life,  forms  all  parts  of  the  bone,  except  the 
coracoid  process,  the  acromion,  the  inferior  angle,  and  the  base:  these 
are  cartilaginous  at  birth.  There  are  two  centres  of  ossification  for  the 
coracoid  process.  The  chief  centre,  representing  the  true  coracoid  bone, 
appears  soon  after  birth,  and  about  the  fifteenth  year  unites  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone.  The  second  centre  is  an  epiphysis  for  the  tip.  About 
puberty,  the  other  secondary  centres  appear;  namely,  two  for  the  acro¬ 
mion  (one  near  the  summit,  the  other  near  the  base);  one  for  the  inferior 
angle;  and,  lastly,  one  for  the  border  of  the  base.  They  all  unite  to 
the  scapula  about  the  twenty-second  year.92  In  a  practical  point  of  view 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  acromion  is  not  invariably  united  to  the 
spine  by  bone.  In  some  rare  cases  it  remains  permanently  distinct,  and 
is  united  to  the  spine  only  by  ligament,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  frac¬ 
ture.  V 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  samd^jggifton  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body,  if  he  holditffcfepine  backward,  the 
acromion  upward,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  outw*&d^  to  receive  the  head  of 
the  humerus  which  is  directed  inward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  ^apiRa  is  present  in  all  mammalia. 

In  ruminants  the  coracoid  and  a^^mion  are  absent. 

The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  pigQnd  tapir  have  a  very  large  process 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  spino^y  which  in  man  is  attached  a  portion  of 
the  trapezius.  vV<2T-> 

The  supra-scapular/n«ikh  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  ossification 
of  the  ligament  in  t^e^wo-toed  sloth  (No.  2387  F). 

The  coracoid  |Sycess  is  a  remarkable  bone  in  birds.  In  them  it  is  of 
great  strengt^pq  solidity,  and  extends  from  the  sternum  to  the  scapula. 


lie^hck 


92  Tln^hcleus  at  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
epiphj^s,  but  only  an  occasionally  present  scale,  like  those  sometimes  found  on  the 
co^coJcTjind  having  no  morphological  bearing,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
iteo/Humphry,  F.R.S. 
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where  it  helps  to  form  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  forms  a  buttress  on  each 
side,  which  supports  the  shoulder  during  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
wing.  This  process  never  articulates  with  the  sternum  in  any  mammal 
excepting  in  the  ornithorhynchus  and  the  echidna. 

On  the  top  of  the  sternum  of  the  echidna  (No.  1708)  there  is  a 
T-shaped  bone  called  the  episternum.  On  each  of  its  lateral  branches 
lies  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  is  the  clavicle  in  this  animal.  Extending 
forward  from  the  glenoid  cavity  toward  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  a  block 
of  bone  which  corresponds  to  our  coracoid  process,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
is  a  second  piece  of  bone  called  the  epicoracoid.  The  coracoid  being,  as 
we  may  say,  in  two  pieces  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  in  us  the  cora¬ 
coid  has  two  centres  of  ossification  which  now  and  then  remain  separate. 
This  coracoid  will  be  seen  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  glenoid 
cavity. 


THE  HUMERUS. 


(Plate  L.,  LI.) 

The  humerus  is  the  longest  and  strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  upper 
extremity.  It  is  a  lever  of  the  third  order,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the 
shoulder- joint,  and  the  power  at  the  insertions  of  the  muscles 

which  move  the  bone.  It  articulates  with  the  scapula  at^^f  and  the  ra¬ 
dius  and  ulna  below.  Like  all  the  long  bones  it  has  a^p&y  or  shaft,  and 
articular  ends.  -O' 

Head  and  Neck. — At  the  upper  end  is  thsdQooth  eminence  termed 
the  ‘head/  It  forms  about  one-third  of  4 sphere,  and  articulates  with 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The(^d  of  the  humerus  is  much 
larger  than  the  socket  in  which  it  pkw^This  arrangement,  together  with 
the  shallowness  and  direction  (u$$M)of  the  socket,  explains  the  great 
range  of  motion  which  the  shonN^r- joint  enjoys.  It  is  the  freest  of  all 
fche  joints,  and  resembles  u^^mechanics  call  a  ‘  universal  *  joint:  there 
is  no  part  of  the  body  jv]gj^h  cannot  be  touched  by  one  hand  or  the  other. 
The  head  springs  froqjp^he  shaft  by  a  slightly  constricted  base,  called  the 
‘  anatomical  necl^CjgVhich  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  is  attached. 
Although  thisS^w>  short  and  thick  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
neck,  yet  itsMv  es  the  important  purpose  of  removing  the  head  a  little 
away  frjm  We  axis  of  the  shaft.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  axis  of  the 
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head  and  neck  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  of  the  shaft.  When  the 
arm  hangs  quietly  by  the  side,  wrth  the  thumb  in  front,  the  precise 


direction  of  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus  is  upward, 
inward,  and  a  little  backward  from  the  shaft — a  direction  which  facili¬ 
tates  rotation  inward.  In  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  where  rota¬ 
tion  outward  is  more  required  than  rotation  inward,  this  direction  is 
reversed. 

Raise  the  arm  of  the  skeleton  to  a  right  angle,  and  you  observe  that 
much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  out  of  the  socket. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  humerus  is  so  liable  to  be  dislocated 
when  the  arm  is  extended;  the  head  of  the  bone  in  this  position  being 
chiefly  supported,  below,  by  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint.  Again, 
when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle,  there  is  another  point  worthy  of 
notice:  that  the  humerus  alone  cannot  be  raised  higher,  for  the  reason 
that  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  bone  does  not  admit  of  eleva¬ 
tion  beyond  a  right  angle.  When  we  do  raise  the  arm  beyond  a  right 
angle,  the  additional  elevation  is  accomplished  by  the  movement  of  the 
scapula  upon  the  chest,  an  effect  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  trapezius 
and  serratus  magnus  muscles. 

Tuberosities. — At  the  root  of  the  neck,  or  rather  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  are  two  projections,  termed  the  ‘  tuberosities/  which  give  greater 
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Shaft :  Bicipital  Groove  :  Surgical  Neck. — The  first  thing  to  be 
observed  in  the  shaft  is,  that  its  lower  part  is  twisted  inward,  and  that 
it  is  slightly  curved  forward.  This  twist  and  curve  make  the  axis  of 
motion  at  the  elbow  such,  that  the  fore-arm  naturally  bends  toward  the 
front  of  the  body.  Immediately  below  the  tuberosities  is  the  ‘  surgical 
neck *  of  the  humerus;  so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  anatomical 
neck  already  described.  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  is  common;  of  the 
anatomical  neck  rare.  On  the  front  of  the  shaft  is  the  bicipital  groove, 
up  which  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  runs,  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  so  that  it  acts  like  a  strap  and  keeps  down  the  head  of 
the  bone.  Up  this  groove,  too,  a  little  artery  (a  branch  of  the  anterior 
circumflex)  creeps  to  supply  the  joint.  Into  the  outer  margin  of  the 
groove  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  ‘pectoralis  major*;  into  the  inner 
margin  the  tendon  of  the  6  teres  major*;  and  into  the  bottom  of  it  the 
tendon  of  the  ‘latissimus  dorsi.*  These  muscles  play  an  important  part 
in  causing  displacement  in  fracture  when  it  occurs  through  the  surgical 
neck.  There  is  often  a  double  displacement:  i.e.  the  upper  fragment  is 
drawn  outward  by  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  tuberosities,  and  the 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward  and  inward  by  the  muscles  which  go 
from  the  trunk  to  the  arm. 

The  middle  of  the  shaft  is  marked  by  ridges  and  impressions  denoting 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles.  Along  its  anterior  asna^fcAjuns  a  very 
prominent  elevation  (the  6 anterior  border*  of  some  ana(gpist),  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  external  border  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

Deltoid  Ridge. — About  the  middle  of  tlieV^fer  aspect  there  is  a 
rough  impression  ( deltoid  ridge)  for  the  ins&riscpJbf  the  ‘  deltoid  *  which 
raises  the  arm.  Near  this,  on  the  inner  &spfecr,  is  a  smooth  surface  for 
the  insertion  of  the  ‘  coraco-brachialis.*  Q^gainst  this  surface  the  brachial 
artery  can  be  effectually  compressi  The  surface  looks  forward  and 
inward,  and  as  the  artery  runs  aWjgyt,  the  surgeon  must  remember  this 
obliquity  and  apply  compressfim*  m  the  proper  direction — outward  and 
backward — or  the  artery  ^llNslip  off  the  bone.  Here  also  is  generally 
situated  the  foramen  ^f^tne  nutrient  artery  of  the  marrow,  which  runs 
from  above  downw^T^  Below  the  deltoid  ridge  the  shaft  begins  to  be 
twisted,  and  berttfQ*  gradually  flattened  and  expanded  for  the  formation 
of  the  articullfc^Jhd.  It  is  generally  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
that  ununM  fractures  of  the  humerus  are  met  with,  partly  on  account 
of  the  injtWy  to  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  medulla,  and  partly  on  account 
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of  the  action  of  the  deltoid  in  causing  a  displacement  of  the  upper  frag¬ 
ment  over  the  lower. 

Condyloid  Ridges. — The  lower  half  of  the  shaft  presents  two  ridges, 
one  on  each  side,  called  respectively  the  ‘  internal 9  and  ‘  external  condyloid 
ridges/  because  they  lead  to  the  ‘  condyles ,  or  points  of  bone  which  pro¬ 
ject  on  each  side  of  the  elbow.  The  external  ridge  begins  just  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  is  the  more  prominent  of  the  two;  its 
upper  two-thirds  gives  origin  to  the  6  supinator  radii  longus/  and  its  lower 
third  to  the  ‘  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior/  It  is  called  the  supinator 
ridge,  and  is  generally  best  developed  in  animals  which  possess  great 
power  in  the  fore-legs  and  paws  for  fighting  or  burrowing.  It  is  rather 
feebly  marked  in  man,  considering  the  mobility  and  strength  of  his  fore¬ 
arm.  The  ‘supinator  longus 9  is  not  so  much  a  supinator,  as  a  powerful 
assistant  to  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  in  flexing  the  elbow.  The 
internal  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  ‘  internal  intermuscular 
septum/  The  front  surface  of  this  part  of  the  shaft  gives  origin  to  the 
‘  brachialis  anticus/  which  begins  by  two  little  tongues,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 

The  back  part  of  the  shaft  is  occupied  by  the  origins  of  the  outer  and 
inner  ‘  heads  of  the  triceps/  which  are  separated  by  a  groove  directed  in 
a  spiral  manner  downward  and  outward  for  the  passage  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery.  The  origin  the  outer  head 
is  narrow,  and  lies  external  to  and  above  the  groo^m^xfending  as  high 
as  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.  The  origyrorthe  inner  head  is 
below  the  groove,  reaching  as  high  as  the  1^0pimit  of  the  teres  major 
and  covering  all  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft/wto  to  the  external  condyle. 

Lower  End. — The  lower  end  of  thd^iymbrus  curves  slightly  forward, 
and  presents  a  pulley-like  surface,  ^Hpsd  to  the  flexion  and  extension,  as 
well  as  the  rotatory  movement  Jtr  ie  fore-arm.  On  the  outer  side,  we 
observe  the  ‘  lesser  head 9  (cat>i®kim),  which  corresponds  with  the  shal¬ 
low  cavity  at  the  end  of  thXjaliius.  The  chief  point  about  this  head  is, 
that  it  projects  directhriOvard,  so  that  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent  there 
is  a  smooth  surface  reafty  for  the  rotation  of  the  radius.  On  the  inner 
side  is  the  ‘  trochl^Pn  pulley  for  the  ulna.  This  admits  of  flexion  and 
extension  onlwf\5me  direction  of  this  pulley  is  oblique;  that  is,  it  slants 
from  behis^&rward,  and  from  without  inward,  so  that  the  fore-arm,  in 
the  act  bending,  comes  naturally  in  front  of  the  chest.  Observe  that 
th^  intyJr  ^border  of  the  trochlea  descends  much  lower  than  the  outer. 
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Fig.  59.— Section  to  show  the 
Trochlea  of  the  Humerus, 
o.  Olecranon. 
c.  Coronoid  process. 


thus  protecting  the  ulna  from  dislocation  inward.  Above  the  trochlea 
there  is  a  deep  cavity  in  front  ( coronoid  fossa)  which  receives  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  in  flexion;  and  a  similar  one  behind  ( olecranon  fossa) 
receiving  the  ‘  olecranon/  or  the  point  of  the  elbow,  in  extension  of  the 
fore-arm.  External  to  the  coronoid  fossa,  immediately  above  the  lesser 
head,  is  a  shallow  depression  for  the  head  of  the 
radius  in  extreme  flexion.  Between  the  ‘  olec¬ 
ranon  and  coronoid  fossae'  the  bone  is  trans¬ 
lucent,  as  is  well  seen  in  Fig.  59,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  section  through  the  joint.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  thinness,  a  transverse  fracture 
through  the  humerus  in  this  situation  is  not 
uncommon.  From  the  displacement  produced 
so  close  to  the  elbow  joint  this  accident  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward.  However,  the  bearing  of  the 
condyles  with  respect  to  the  olecranon  enables  us  in  most  cases  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  diagnosis.  If  the  olecranon  be  higher  than  the  condyles,  there 
is  dislocation  of  the  elbow;  if  not  higher,  the  ulna  is  in  its  proper  place. 

Condyles. — The  internal  condyle  projects  more  than  the  external, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  powerful  pronator  and  flexors  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  namely,  to  the  ‘  pronator  radii  teres/  4  flexor  carnsWlialis/  ‘  pal- 
maris  longus/  ‘flexor  sublimis  digitorum/  and  ‘  flexor  carpi  ulnaris/ 
The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  is  alsfrQvEached  to  it.  The 
external  condyle  gives  origin,  in  front,  to  the  cc@rhon  tendon  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  muscles;  namely,  the  ‘  extensor  cmjOmialis  brevior/ ‘  extensor 
digitorum  communis/  ‘  extensor  mininu  and  ‘  extensor  carpi  ul¬ 

naris':  behind,  it  gives  origin  to  th^vSnconeus.'  Lastly,  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  is  att^ied  to  it. 

Connections. — The  head  oroje  humerus  articulates  with  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula  at  the^Mwlder.  At  the  lower  end  on  its  outer  side 
is  a  round  convex  surface  Qiich  articulates  with  the  cup  on  the  top  of 
the  radius;  while  tlig  nrohlea  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  sigmoid 


Dhe  humerus  has  seven  centres  of  ossification.  There 


.  V 

cavity  of  the  ulna.^y*' 

OssificatiqsQvTt _  _ 

is  one  for  th^Jutft,  which  appears  about  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life 
when  the^etus  is  about  an  inch  long.  About  the  second  year  after  birth 
the  cem^  of  the  head  appears;  and  about  the  third  year,  the  centre  of 
thc^Jjterosities.  About  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  the  centres  for  the 
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the  Head  of 
the  Humerus, 
showing  that 
it  includes  Tu¬ 
berosities. 


head  and  tuberosities  have  coalesced,  and  form  a  large  epiphysis  on  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this  epiphysis  includes 
the  tuberosities  (see  Fig.  60).  On  the  inner  side,  the  line  of  junction 
runs  close  to  the  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the  bone:  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  event  of  separation,  the  shoulder-joint  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  implicated. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  ossification  of  the 
lower  end  commences  by  a  fourth  centre  in  the  lesser  head. 
About  the  fifth  year,  a  fifth  centre  appears  in  the  internal 
condyle.  About  the  twelfth  year,  a  sixth  centre  appears  in 
the  great  sweep  of  the  trochlea;  and,  lastly,  about  the  four¬ 
teenth  year,  the  seventh  centre  appears  in  the  external 
condyle,  and  uniting  with  the  others  forms  a  large  epiphysis 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft.  The  lower  epiphysis  unites 
to  the  shaft  at  puberty,  while  the  upper  remains  separate 
until  maturity.  Therefore  there  may  be  a  separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  from  the  shaft  by  violence  as  late  as  about  the  twenty-first 
year,  but  of  the  lower  end  not  later  than  about  the  sixteenth  year.  (See 
Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  No.  54.) 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  epiphysis  of  the  upper  end,  though 
the  first  to  ossify,  yet  remains  separate  from  the  shaft  about  three  or  four 
years  longer  than  that  of  the  lower  end.  This  is  rdance  with  the 

rule,  that,  of  the  epiphyses  of  a  long  bone,  thos(WMward  which  the  nutri¬ 
ent  artery  of  the  marrow  runs  are  always  the  first’  to  unite  with  the  shaft. 
Remember,  that  the  nutrient  arteries  of  tSeinarrow  of  the  bones  of  the 
upper  extremity  run  toward  the  elbo^^  Tn  the  bones  of  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity,  they  run  from  the  knee. 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  Vm  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  stude^tVbody,  if  he  hold  the  rounded  head  up¬ 
ward  and  turned  inwardA^jUrti  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  bicipital  groove 
being  in  front.  ^ 

Comparative  4sleology. — In  man  the  legs  are  longer  than  the 
arms,  and  grow^^pfer  than  the  rest  of  the  body  after  birth.  In  apes  and 
monkeys  the^&oXerse  of  this  is  true,  and,  after  birth,  the  arms  grow  faster 
than  th^^Vof  the  body.  In  most  giants  the  great  proportion  of  the 
height  «s  sue  to  the  length  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  curious  that 
thdN^ft  humerus  of  the  gorilla  (No.  5178)  is  of  the  same  length  as  that 
he  Irish  giant  O'Brien  (Hum.  Ost.  Ser.,  No.  223),  who  stood  about 
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eight  feet,  while  the  height  of  the  gorilla  is  only  four  feet  four  inches. 
The  left  humerus  of  O'Brien  is  20  mm.  shorter  than  the  right,  and  there 
exists  a  similar  difference  in  the  two  humeri  of  the  gorilla.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  the  corresponding  bones  of  opposite  sides  commonly 
differ  a  little  in  length,  without  giving  rise  to  any  obvious  deformity. 

The  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossae  occasionally  communicate  by  a  small 
hole  in  man.  This  seems  to  be  pretty  constantly  the  case  in  the  Bush¬ 
man,  gorilla,  tapir  and  dogs.  (See  Separate  Series,  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg., 
as  well  as  in  the  articulated  skeletons.) 

Above  the  inner  condyle  in  many  carnivora  is  a  foramen  (supra-con- 
dyloid)  which  transmits  the  median  nerve  and  the  brachial  artery.  (See 
Separate  Series,  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg. :  tiger,  lion,  and  leopard.)  A  trace 
of  this  foramen  occurs  now  and  then  in  man  by  the  ossification  of  a  part 
of  the  fibrous  band  which  passes  over  the  median  nerve  and  from  which 
the  pronator  teres  arises.98 

The  deltoid  ridge  is  especially  prominent  in  the  Carnivora  (see  that  of 
the  seal).  It  is  extensive  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir,  and  the  horse, 
which  have  heavy  limbs  to  raise. 

The  tuberosities  are  very  large  in  the  heavy-limbed  rhinoceros  and  the 
heavy-boned  dugong. 

Notice  how  extensive  the  supinator  ridge  is  in  the  aye-aye  and  the 
beaver. 

In  moles  the  clavicle  articulates  with  the  humerus  2400  C). 

There  is  no  complete  articulation  between  the  l^Qferus  and  fore-arm 
in  Cetacea,  nor  between  their  carpus,  fore-arm  o^jfi^its;  the  upper  extrem¬ 
ity  forming  a  flipper  which  has  free  movemesA^nly  at  the  shoulder  joint. 
(See  the  Cachalot  Whale.)  C 

In  flying  birds,  notice  the  large  fo^pe  n,  at  which  the  air  enters  the 
cavity  in  the  bone  immediately  bel^  the  head,  and  feel  the  great  light¬ 
ness  of  their  bones.  The  hiM&^ps  of  the  adjutant  (No.  1306)  is  a 
mere  shell.  A  bone  of  thisuHJdf  thirteen  inches  long,  weighed  only  half 
an  ounce,  while  a  corres^njling  one  seventeen  inches  long  of  an  ostrich, 
weighed  half  a  poui\d^iat  is,  it  was  sixteen  times  as  heavy. 

In  snakes  there(fl^io  trace  of  fore-limb,  and  consequently  no  humerus 
(No.  629).  . . 

93  On  thAsupra-condyloid  foramen  read  Hyrtl,  Topogr.  Anat.  vol.  n.  p.  283; 
also  Grfl^ekj  Canal  is  supra  Condyloideus  humeri,’  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Imp.  de  St. 
Peter^ufi^  1859,  p.  57;  and  Professor  Struthers,  ‘Edin.  Med.  Jour.’  1848. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  humerus  of  the  turtle  there  is  a  line  which  may 
appear  to  denote  an  epiphysis,  but  it  simply  marks  the  limit  to  which 
the  cartilaginous  cap  extended  in  the  recent  bone  (see  No.  1016).  These 
animals  have  no  epiphyses. 


THE  BADIUS. 


(Plates  LIL,  LIII.) 


The  radius  is  the  external  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  In  learning  this 
bone,  keep  in  mind  that  both  its  ends  rotate  upon  the  ulna,  and  admit  of 
the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand. 

Axis  of  Rotation. — In  a  well-articulated  skeleton  the  axis  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  radius  is  represented  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the 
sigmoid  cavity  at  the  lower  end  is  a  segment;  in  other  words,  to  the 
centre  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  much 


larger  than  the  upper,  and  is  the  chief  support  of  the 
hand:  now  since  the  radius  receives  all  shocks  from 
the  hand,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  br  1  than  the  ulna. 


p  Like  the  humerus,  the  radiu^Cm  ulna  are  both 


?w  levers  of  the  third  order,  as  sc@pin  Fig.  61.  The 


as  sajgfjj  in 


fulcrum  F  is  at  J1  "  |oint — the  weight  to  be 
raised  is  the  fore-s  power  P  is  the  insertion 

of  the  biceps.  1  its  to  the  greatest  advan- 


fulcrum  F  is  at  J1  1,1  rj<oint — the  weight  to  be 


ore°afm1eveSo£the  raised  is  the  fore-!  power  P  »  the  insertion 


Fore-arm  Levers  of  the 
Third  Order. 


is  bent  to  a  rigltt  aftgle,  because  the  power  acts  at  a 


tage  when  the  arm  is  bent 
right  angle  to  the  lever. 


right  angle  to  the  lever.  O 


Observe  that  the  has  a  smooth  circular  border,  which  rotates  in  the 
lesser  sigmoid  c£vwv  of  the  ulna.  This  rotation  of  the  radius  can  he  rlis- 


one*s  own  person  below  the  external  condyle  of  the 


,  and  below  this,  is  the  ‘  tubercle 5  which  gives  insertion  to  the 


PLATE  LI  I. 
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3tyIoId  process. 
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Anterior  view. 
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Fig. 


tendon  of  the  ‘  biceps/  This  tubercle  projects  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hone,  so  that  the  biceps  can  supinate ,  as  well  as  lend,  the  fore-arm.  The 
posterior  half  of  the  tubercle  is  rough  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon; 
the  anterior  half  is  smooth,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bursa  which  facilitates 
the  play  of  the  tendon. 

Shaft. — The  outer  side  of  the  shaft  is  thick  and  rounded;  and  from 
this  side  its  front  and  back  surfaces  gradually  converge  to  a  sharp  edge, 
which  faces  the  ulna  (see  Fig.  62),  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane 
represented  by  the  dotted  line.  The  shaft 
is  slightly  arched  outward,  by  which  arrange¬ 
ment  it  increases  the  breadth  of  the  forearm, 
and  gives  more  power  to  the  ‘ pronator  teres/94  The  bones  are  fur¬ 
thest  apart  when  the  hand  is  placed  vertically  with  the  thumb  upward: 
hence,  fractures  of  the  fore-arm  are  put  up  with  the  hand  vertical,  that 
there  may  be  less  risk  of  the  opposite  bones  uniting. 

On  the  front  surface  of  the  shaft  there  is  a  blunt  ridge  leading  from  the 
tubercle  obliquely  toward  the  outer  side  of  the  bone.  It  gives  origin  to 
part  of  the  ‘  flexor  sublimis  digitorum/  Above  this  ridge  is  the  insertion 
of  the  ‘  supinator  brevis/  and  below  it  is  a  slightly  excavated  surface  for 
the  origin  of  the  ‘  flexor  longus  pollicis/  Below  this  is  the  insertion  of 
the  f  pronator  quadratus/  On  the  outer  and  lack  part^c^rjie  middle  of 
the  shaft  is  a  rough  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  nr®^or  teres/  This 
insertion  being  at  the  outer  and  lack  part  of  the^Caft,  gives  the  muscle 
greater  power  of  pronation.  In  amputation  ojSfee  fore-arm  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  saw  through  the  bones  below  the  inri?ra^i  of  this  muscle,  that  the 
istump  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  pronatdJ^  " 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  ©harked  by  the  origin  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  muscles  of  the  thumb;  nama&  the  ‘  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pol¬ 
licis/  and  the  ‘  extensor  primirifi^rarodii  pollicis/ 

Lower  End. — The  low^yfchd  of  the  radius  expands  into  a  surface 
slightly  cupped  transvers^)  as  well  as  from  before  backward,  which  ar¬ 
ticulates  with  the  ‘  soq$&jpid 9  and  *  semilunar 9  bones  of  the  carpus.  In  the 
recent  state,  if  noj  dry  bone,  this  surface  is  divided  by  a  slight  ridge; 

the  part  for  th^ft&sphoid ?  is  triangular,' while  that  for  the  c  semilunar ,  bone 
is  square.  XnVus  inner  side  is  the  concave  articular  surface  (‘  semilunar 9 


he%a)liu! 


94  TJh<?Vgiids  of  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  (^ptremely  arched.  The  power  of  his  arms  is  enormous. 
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or  4  sigmoid  ’  cavity),  which  rotates  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  On  its 
outer  side  is  the  conical  projection,  termed  the  4  styloid*  process,  of  which 
the  apex  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist; 
while  the  base  gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  4  supinator  radii  lon- 
gus.*  In  front,  the  lower  end  has  a  rough  and  elevated  margin  for  the 
attachment  of  the  powerful  anterior  ligament  of  the  carpus:  and  behind 
there  are  four  grooves  for  the  passage  of  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and 
fingers.  (Plate  LVI.)  Beginning  from  the  outer  side,  we  observe:  1,  a 
groove  for  the  4  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis/  and  the  4  extensor  primi 
internodii  pollicis  *;  2,  a  groove  for  the  4  extensores  carpi  radiales,  longior  * 
and  4  brevior  *;  3,  a  very  distinct  and  slanting  groove  for  the  4  extensor 
secundi  internodii  pollicis  4,  a  groove  for  the  4  extensor  indicis  *  and  the 
4  extensor  communis  digitorum.*  In  the  recent  state  these  grooves  are 
made  complete  canals  by  the  4  posterior  annular  ligament/ 

The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  composed  of  cancellous  tissue  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  bone,  as  shown  in  the  adjoining  Fig.  63.  In 
falls,  therefore,  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  lower  end 
of  this  bone,  which  receives  the  full  force  of  the  .shock, 
is  very  liable  to  be  broken  transversely  about  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  above  the  wrist  joint.  This  fracture  of  the 
radius  is  commonly  called  Colles*s  fracture,  after  the  Irish 
surgeon  who  first  accurately  desdufe^Ait.  The  lower 


Fig.  63.— Section 
through  the  Lower 
end  oi  the  Radius, 
to  show  the  Thin¬ 
ness  of  its  Compact 
Wall. 


fragment,  with  the  hand,  is  thrc@fr  backward  so  as  to 
make  an  unnatural  swelling  oi^ke  back  of  the  fore-arm: 
the  upper  fragment  protrucfe^@?i  ^ie  palmar  aspect  of  the 
fore-arm  just  above  Now  a  fracture  with  such 

displacement  is  liable  to  be  mistake^foP^a  dislocation  of  the  wrist.  The 
two  injuries  may  be  distinguished©  iollows: — If  the  styloid  process  be 
in  the  same  line  with  the  shafi  bvpf'the  radius,  the  injury  is  probably  a  dis¬ 
location  of  the  wrist  ba(*k@WB  if  it  be  not  in  the  same  line,  there  is 
probably  a  fracture  of  tdravbwer  end 
more  frequent  accid^itjof  the  two. 

Connection^fipThe  radius  articulates  above  with  the  humerus,  and 
rotates  in  the J©er  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  Below,  it  articulates 


of  the  radius,  which  is  by  far  the 


with  the  ^&fiS*°id  and  semilunar  bones  of  the  wrist,  and  rotates  upon  the 
head  of  Jm&\ilna. 

Ossification. — The  radius  has  three  centres  of  ossification:  one  for 
t^snaft,  and  one  for  each  end.  The  upper  end  begins  to  ossify  at  the 
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fifth  year,  and  is  united  at  the  seventeenth.  The  lower  end  begins  about 
the  second  year,  and  is  not  united  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty. 
(Hor.  Hum.  Ost.,  Ho.  54.)  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  law, 
that  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shafts  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  ossifi¬ 
cation. 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body,  if  he  hold  the  rounded  head  up¬ 
ward,  the  bicipital  tubercle  inward,  and  the  oblique  line  forward. 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  ruminants  the  ulna  and  radius  are 
immovably  united.  The  ulna  is  at  the  back  of  the  radius,  and  forms  a 
very  prominent  olecranon,  on  the  top  of  which  may  be  seen  an  epiphysis 
in  the  fore-limb  of  the  bison. 

In  the  zebra  (Solidungula)  the  ulna  is  represented  by  an  olecranon 
adhering  to  the  back  of  the  radius,  but  in  the  elephant  the  ulna  is  very 
large  and  the  radius  is  small.  (See  the  Separate  Series,  Mus.  Roy.  Coll. 
Surg.) 

In  bats  and  birds  the  radius  is  enormously  long,  forming  the  principal 
support  of  the  wing  in  the  former  (Ho.  2616  H). 


is  the  inner  of 


THE  ITLHA. 

(Plates  LIL,  LIII.) 

The  ulna,  so  called  because  it  forms  the  elbow4 
the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 

Upper  End. — Its  upper  end  presents (ajlefep  semicircular  cavity, 
with  a  smooth  ridge  at  the  bottom,  whicjrapcurately  fits  on  the  trochlea 
of  the  humerus,  and  forms  a  perfect  hingVJoint 
admitting  of  flexion  and  extension  (only.  (See 
Fig.  64.)  This  is  called  tl^X££feater  sig¬ 
moid'  9&  cavity,  in  contradistii(cjLbn  to  a  smaller 
one,  termed  the  ‘  lesser  Vsigmoid,'  which  is 

placed  on  its  outer  site&nd  forms  a  socket  for  h  ^.-section  through  the 
the  rotation  of  the of  the  radius.  In  front GreaterSigmoid  Cavityo£ the  m,,a' 
of  the  greater^&OTtffid  cavity  is  a  rough  projection,  termed  the  ‘  coronoid 
process'  the  top  of  a  curve),  the  rough  surface  in  front  of 


om  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  letter  Sigma,  which  the  Greeks 
originaj^used  in  the  form  of  the  English  C. 
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which  gives  insertion  to  the  ‘  brachialis  anticus 9  (a  flexor  of  the  fore¬ 
arm)  and  origin  to  the  second  head  of  the  ‘  pronator  teres/  and  the 
second  head  of  the ‘flexor  sublimis  digitorum/96  Besides  this,  it  limits 
the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm.  When  the  fore-arm  is  flexed  on  the  arm 
as  much  as  possible,  the  point  of  the  process  strikes  against  the  fossa 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  and  prevents  further  flexion.  In 
dislocation  of  the  ulna  backward  the  coronoid  process  is  very  liable  to 
be  broken:  this  complication  makes  reduction  more  easy,  but  subsequent 
retention  of  the  bones  in  their  proper  place  more  difficult.  Violent 
action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  may  break  off  the  coronoid  process:  but 
this  is  very  rare.  An  instance  of  this  happened  to  a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  in  consequence  of  hanging  with  one  hand  from  the  top  of  a 
high  wall. 97  When  it  is  broken,  the  coronoid  process  unites  by  ligament, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  the  fragments  by  the  brachialis  anticus.  At 
the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  below  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  brachialis 
anticus/  is  a  rough  tubercular  elevation  for  the  insertion  of  the  oblique 
ligament,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  attached  to  the  radius  just 
below  the  tubercle  for  the  biceps. 

Olecranon. — Behind  the  sigmoid  cavity  is  the  ‘  olecranon  *  (coXevr/, 
elbow,  and  xpavor ,  head).  This  serves  many  purposes  and  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  perfection  of  the  hinge  of  the  elbtow-joint.  It  gives 
leverage  to  the  ‘triceps/  which  is  inserted  into  xtends  the  fore¬ 

arm.  It  forms  a  convenient  knob  of  bone  for  th^Drotection  of  the  joint 
when  we  lean  on  the  elbow,  and  it  limits  tk&MMension  of  the  fore-ann. 
The  surgical  interest  about  it  is,  that  it^^ sometimes  broken  by  a  fall 
upon  the  elbow;  and  the  fracture  ge^rally  takes  place  just  at  the  slight 
constriction  or  notch  where  the  x^franon  joins  the  shaft:  so  that  the 
joint  is  involved  in  the  mischiel  ^Fractures  of  the  olecranon,  like  those 
of  the  patella  and  coronoid  j/rarass,  unite,  generally,  by  ligament,  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  keep^Sfilfgments  in  apposition.  But  if  the  tendi¬ 
nous  expansion  frorj  triceps  be  not  torn,  the  union  may  take  place 
by  bone.  V-/ 

In  almost  afl^SJuries  about  the  elbow- joint,  however  swollen  the  parts, 
one  can  alwaj^Jeel  the  olecranon  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
In  detq^^ahg,  therefore,  the  nature  of  obscure  injuries  about  this  joint, 

often  the  coronoid  process  gives  origin  to  a  second  head  of  the  flexor  lon- 
lsSollicis. 


17  Mr.  Liston,  4  Practical  Surgery.1' 
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it  is  useful  to  know  that,  when  the  arm  is  extended,  the  tip  of  the  olecra¬ 
non  and  the  internal  condyle  are  about  one  inch  apart  and  in  the  same 
transverse  line.  When  the  arm  is  bent  to  a  right  angle,  the  olecranon 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  condyle  and  below  it.  By  this  test  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  ulna  backward  and  fracture  through  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  can  be  distinguished. 

Shaft. — The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  triangular,  and  tapers  gradually  from 
the  upper  toward  the  lower  end,  which  inclines  a  little  outward  toward 
the  radius  and  terminates  in  the  little  ‘  head’ 
round  which  the  radius  rolls.  A  transverse 
section,  seen  in  Fig.  65,  shows  the  shape  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  about  the  middle.  We 
observe  that  their  sharp  edges  are  turned  FlG’  65‘ 

toward  each  other,  and  that  to  these  is  attached  the  interosseous  membrane, 
(represented  by  the  dotted  line)  which  connects  the  bones.  Together, 
they  form  a  shallow  concavity  in  front  and  behind,  wherein  the  muscles, 
of  the  fore-arm  are  lodged. 

The  greater  part  of  the  front  as  well  as  of  the  inner  surface  of  the- 
shaft  is  occupied  by  the  origin  of  the  ‘  flexor  profundus  digit orum/  On 
the  front,  too,  is  the  canal  for  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  medulla.  It 
runs  toivard  the  elbow  like  that  in  the  radius.  Lower  down  is  the  origin 
of  the  ‘  pronator  quadratus/  The  back  part  of  the  shafjjij^w^rked  by 
ridges  and  surfaces  for  the  muscles  thus: — near  the  elbq^te  the  trian¬ 
gular  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  ‘  anconeus nextVpomes  the  ridge 
for  the  origin  of  the  ‘  supinator  radii  brevis/  whici^Uko  arises  from  the 
depression  just  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  ca^rWQ  Below  the  supinator 
brevis  arise  in  succession  parts  of  the  6  exte^ol^ossis  metacarpi  pollicis/ 
of  the  ‘  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollici^and  also  the  ‘  indicator/  98 

Of  the  three  edges  of  the  shaft,  th f&pternal  gives  attachment  to  the= 
interosseous  membrane;  the  is  covered  by  the  origin  of  the 

‘  flexor  profundus  digit  or  unT;  fl&qposterior  gives  attachment  to  a  strong 
aponeurosis,  which  covers  tffe  puscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  affords  additional ^surf ace  for  the  origin  of  the  c  flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris/  the  ‘  flexor  profi^kfs  digit orum/  and  the  ‘  extensor  carpi  iilnaris/ 
The  posterior  ed»^QSr  ridge  of  the  ulna,  as  it  is  generally  called)  de¬ 
serves  the  moreN^ice,  because  being  subcutaneous  it  can  be  traced  from 

98  It  is  n^v^ommon  to  find  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  ‘  extensor  primi  inter-- 

nodii  polfcisSarise  from  tlie  ulna. 
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tlie  olecranon  to  the  styloid  process,  and  is  therefore  an  important  guide 
in  cases  of  doubtful  fracture.  Before  reaching  the  elbow  the  ridge 
bifurcates,  and  encloses  a  triangular  space,  which  is  also  subcutaneous: 
here  we  feel  for  fractures  of  the  olecranon. 

Lower  End. — The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  termed  its  ‘  head/  It  can 
be  plainly  felt  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  when  the  hand  is  pronated.  It  has, 
on  one  side,  a  convex  surface,  forming  rather  more  than  half  a  circle, 
round  which  the  radius,  and  with  it  the  hand,  rotates  to  the  same  extent. 
It  has  also  another  articular  surface,  lined  with  a  synovial  membrane, 
which  looks  toward  the  wrist  joint,  and  corresponds  with  the  interartic- 
ular  fibro-cartilage  interposed  between  it  and  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the 
wrist.  The  ulna  does  not  reach  down  quite  so  low  as  the  radius;  the 
fibro-cartilage,  however,  partly  fills  up  the  interval.  This  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  two  bones  allows  more  extensive  horizontal  movement  of 
the  wrist  toward  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  styloid  process  projects  from  the  lower  end  of  the  back  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  thus  does  not  interfere  with  the  rotation  of  the  radius;  it 
gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Between 
the  process  and  the  head  there  is  a  groove  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
bone  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  ‘  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 9  (Plate 
LVI.);  and  interiorly,  the  process  is  separated  from  the  head  by  a  depres¬ 
sion  for  the  attachment  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage^pf  the  wrist. 

The  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  carn&M’eadily  felt  beneath 
the  skin,  and  are  important  guides  in  the  detestation  of  injuries  of  the 
wrist,  whether  fracture  of  the  radius  or  disl^tjion.  The  relative  position 
of  the  styloid  processes  with  regard  t^the  axis  of  motion  at  the  wrist 
will  settle  the  question.  #  v/ 

Connections. — The  ulna  artfffittates,  above,  with  the  trochlea  of 
the  humerus  and  with  the  heaq^f  the  radius;  below,  it  articulates  with 
the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  rad©)  but  is  prevented  from  articulating  with 
the  cuneiform  bone  of  tft^s^rist,  by  the  intervention  of  an  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage. 

Ossification jj-T^e  ulna  has  three  centres  of  ossification,. — one  for 
the  shaft  and  oe^ffoid  process,  one  for  the  lower  end,  and  a  third  for  the 
olecranon^  lower  end  begins  to  ossify  about  the  fifth  year,  and  unites 
to  the  sfc^I^about  the  twentieth.  The  top  of  the  olecranon  remains  car- 
tilaghAus  until  the  age  of  eight,  about  which  time  it  begins  to  ossify:  it 
with  the  base  about  puberty.  (Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  No.  54.) 
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Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity 
upward;  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  which  receives  the  radius,  outward; 
and  the  styloid  process  behind. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  ulna  in  many  birds  will  be  seen 
to  be  very  long,  like  the  radius,  forming  the  largest  part  of  the  length 
of  the  wing,  and  to  he  dotted  by  a  line  of  small  tubercles  along  its  outer 
surface  where  the  wing  feathers  are  attached.  See  the  length  of  the 
ulna  in  the  Frigate  bird  (No.  1188  A)  and  the  prominent  feather-tubercles 
in  the  Adjutant  (No.  1306).  Contrast  the  great  length  of  the  ulna  and 
radius  in  the  swift  flying  birds,  as  the  Frigate  (No.  1188  A)  and 
Albatross  (No.  1189)  with  the  shortness  of  those  which  do  not  fly,  as  the 
Great  Auk  (No.  1118),  the  Ostrich  (No.  1362),  and  the  Cassowary  (No. 
1357  A). 


BONES  OF  THE  HAND. 

(Plates  LIY.,  LV.,  LVI.) 


The  skeleton  of  the  hand  consists  of  twenty-seven  bones.  The  first- 
eight  are  the  little  bones  of  the  carpus;  the  five  succeeding  bones  con¬ 
stitute  the  metacarpus:  these  support  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  Each 
finger  has  three  bones,  termed,  in  order  from  the  wrist,  the  first,  second,, 
and  third  or  ungual  phalanges.  The  thumb  has  only  two  phalanges. 


THE  CARPUS. 


(Plate  LYI.) 


Number  and  Names. — The  carpus  consists  of  eight  little  bones, 
arranged  in  two  transverse  rows  of  four  bones  each,  thus  forming  a 
broad  base  for  the  support  of  the  hand.  What  is  the  advantage  of  so 


astiteity 


surfaces  are  crustecfc^dth  cartilage  and 


there  had  been  a  SMulfie  bone  instead  of  the 


auch  more  liable  it  have  been  to  fracture 

3,  dislocation  of  r  more  bones  of  the  carpal 
i;  but  it  does  fcagpCn  sometimes.  Sir  C.  Bell 
t  played  th^Wragon  in  a  pantomime  at  Covent 


Is,  owmg*fo  the  breaking  of  the  wire  that  sus- 
di»fffi?Aion  of  some  of  the  carpal  bones  in  both 
*  'are  named  as  follow,  beginning  from  the 


radial  side: —  ^  Pp 

C  j 

First  or  Proximal  Row*<‘  Scaphoid, ’  ‘  semilunar, ’  ‘  cuneiform,’  ‘  pisiform.  ’ 


Second  or  Distal*®!©  .  ‘  Trapezium,  ’  ‘  trapezoid,  ’ ‘  os  magnum,  ’ 4  unciform.  ’ 


The  sti^^^^will  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  general  shape  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  oones  by  examining  them,  at  first,  collectively.  For  this 


purposs^t  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  have  before  him  an  articulated 
hand>as  well  as  the  separate  bones. 
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Carpal  Arch. — The  outline  of  the  carpus  as  a  whole  is  oblong,  with 
the  broad  diameter  in  the  transverse  direction.  Its  bones  are  wedged 
together,  and  so  form  an  arch  with  the  concavity  toward  the  palm,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers.  Fig.  3  in  Plate 
XXXVIII.  snows  that  the  piers  of  the  arch  are  formed  on  one  side  by 
projections  from  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium;  on  the  other,  by  the  pisi¬ 
form  and  the  hook  of  the  unciform.  The  arch  is  converted  into  a  com¬ 
plete  tunnel  by  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Radio-carpal  Joint. — To  begin  with  the  bones  of  the  first  row. 
Excluding  the  pisiform,  which  is  only  an  outstanding  ‘  sesamoid 9  bone,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  scaphoid,  semilunar  and  cuneiform  bones  form  a  con¬ 
vex  articular  surface,  which,  with  the  lower  end  of  the  bones  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  forms  the  radio-carpal  joint.  This  joint  admits  not  only  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  flexion  and  extension,  but  also  of  the  horizontal  movements  of 
the  wrist  (abduction  and  adduction).  The  upper  articular  surfaces  of  the 
first  row  of  bones  are  prolonged  further  down  their  dorsal  than  their  pal¬ 
mar  aspect:  hence  the  free  movement  of  extension  at  the  wrist.  The 
articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  fit  into  the  radius; 
while  that  of  the  cuneiform,  which  is  the  least  extensive  of  the  three, 
would  articulate  with  the  ulna,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage  attached,  in  the  recent  state,  to  the  lower  encLof  the  ulna. 
The  bones  of  the  first  row  articulate  with  each  other  surfaces 

crusted  with  cartilage,  but  they  are  so  firmly  connected  m  figaments  that 
there  is  very  little  movement  between  them. 

Intercarpal  Joint. — Collectively,  the  lowerXgw  of  the  first  row  form, 
with  the  bones  of  the  second  row,  an  impo^RIlJWnovable  joint,  which  we 
call  the  4  intercarpal/  It  is  very  different^n^orm  from  the  first  joint 
(radio-carpal)  of  the  wrist,  since  its  outlQb  is  alternately  convex  and  con¬ 
cave.  By  means  of  this  second  jomw^e  get  a  great  range  of  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  wrist.  If  thm^iftu)  been  only  a  single  joint  for  this 
amount  of  motion,  it  would  been  comparatively  insecure,  and  very 
liable  to  dislocation,  whe^a^dislocation  of  the  wrist  happens  very  rarely 
indeed.  By  reference  3  Plate  LVI.  it  is  seen  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
scaphoid  has  a  cow^^rticular  surface  which  corresponds  with  the  tra¬ 
pezium  and  tr$e&^i&,  and  also  a  concave  one,  which,  with  a  concavity  in 
the  semiluna^^a  cuneiform  bones,  forms  a  deep  socket  for  the  reception 
of  the  h^ashsE  the  os  magnum  and  the  unciform. 

Alternations  of  First  Row. — The  scaphoid  articulates  with  five 


$ 
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bones  inclusive  of  the  radius;  the  semilunar  with  five  inclusive  of  the 
radius;  the  cuneiform  with  three;  and  the  pisiform  with  one,  namely, 
the  cuneiform. 

In  consequence  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist  being  inserted 
below  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones,  they  necessarily  act  on  the  4  inter- 
carpal  joint  ’  as  well  as  on  the  radio-carpal.  Thus  a  greater  amount  of 
motion  is  provided  at  the  wrist  than  it  otherwise  could  have  possessed 
with  safety.  If  such  free  motion  had  been  given  to  one  joint,  the  angle 
of  flexion  must  have  been  great  and  the  ligaments  looser  than  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  joint. 

Bones  of  the  Second  Row. — The  trapezium  and  trapezoid  form 
a  shallow  socket  for  part  of  the  scaphoid,  while  the  os  magnum  and  unci¬ 
form  form  a  convexity,  which  fits  into  the  deep  socket  formed  by  the  sca¬ 
phoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  in  the  first  row.  Below,  the  second 
row  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bones,  as  follows:  The  trapezium 
with  two,  that  of  the  thumb  by  a  concavo-convex  surface,  and  partly 
with  that  of  the  index  finger;  the  trapezoid  with  one,  that  of  the  fore¬ 
finger;  the  os  magnum  with  three,  that  of  the  middle  finger,  and  beside 
this  with  those  of  the  index  and  ring  fingers;  and  the  unciform  with 
two,  those  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  Thus  the  trapezium  supports  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  the  trapezoid  that  of  the  index  finger;  the 
os  magnum  that  of  the  middle  finger;  and  the  cuneij^n^those  ring 

and  little  fingers.  The  consequence  is,  that  thej^mhcarpal  bones  present 
different  degrees  of  mobility, — that  of  the  thuAp^being  the  most  movable, 
those  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  the  leasCSo. 

Articulations  of  Second  Row.— pte  the  bones  of  the  first  row, 
those  of  the  second  articulate  with^acn  other  by  plane  surfaces  firmly 
connected  by  ligaments.  The  tra^^ium  articulates  with  four  bones;  the 
trapezoid  with  four;  the  os  MM.im  with  seven;  the  unciform  with  five. 

Distinction  of  Indivffipal  Bones.— Thus  far  we  have  examined 
the  bones  of  the  caroujfVmlectively;  how  are  we  to  distinguish  them  in¬ 
dividually?  Whoew^r^emembers  what  has  been  already  said,  will  readily 
recognize  the  sedate  bones;  and  if  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  parietal 
(page  39),  wfeigj  has  been  applied  to  the  other  bones,  be  also  applied  to 
these,  th^j$annot  be  much  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  hand  a 
given  bo^e  belongs. 

hoid  Bone. — The  4  scaphoid 9  bone  may  be  told  by  its  boat- 
^tped  socket  ( anacpr^ i,  a  boat),  by  its  long  narrow  groove  on  the  dorsal  as- 
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pect  between  its  two  convex  surfaces,  ancl  by  its  ‘  tubercle  *  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  ligaments  of  the  wrist  (anterior  annular  and  external  lateral). 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  concave  surface  forward 
for  articulation  with  the  os  magnum,  the  tubercle  outward  for  articula¬ 
tion  with  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  and  the  groove  toward  the  dorsum. 

Semilunar  Bone. — The  ‘  semilunar  ’  bone  maybe  told  by  its  semi¬ 
lunar  shape  (whence  the  name).  There  is  a  narrow  crescentic  surface 
on  its  outer  side  for  articulation  with  a  similar  surface  on  the  scaphoid, 
and  a  broader  crescentic  surface  on  its  inner  side  for  articulation  with  a 
similar  surface  of  the  cuneiform. 

In  the  concavity  of  the  bone  there  are  two  articular  surfaces:  the 
outer,  a  large  one  for  the  head  of  the  os  magnum;  and  the  inner,  a  smaller 
one  for  its  slight  articulation  with  the  unciform. 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  concave  surface  for¬ 
ward  for  articulation  with  the  os  magnum  and  unciform;  the  narrower 
crescentic  surface  outward  for  articulation  with  the  scaphoid,  and  the 
small  non-articular  surface  toward  the  dorsum. 

Cuneiform  Bone. — The  6  cuneiform  ’  bone  may  be  told  by  its  little 
round  articular  surface  for  the  pisiform  bone,  and  its  concavo-convex 
surface  below'  for  the  unciform.  4 

Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  p§|lyojL  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  th^C^fescentic  surface 
outward  for  articulation  with  a  similar  surface  of  ijft^emilunar;  the  con¬ 
cave  surface  forward  for  articulation  with  a  cop&^onding  surface  on  the 
‘unciform’;  and  the  round  flat  surface  toward  %he  palm  for  articulation 
with  the  pisiform.  ^ 

Pisiform  Bone.— The  ‘  pisiform  ’  Ore  may  be  told  by 
its  pea-shape  (whence  its  name)  by  its  round  flat  ar¬ 
ticular  surface  for  the  cuneifcnfo 

Right  or  Left  ? — Thi^yne  will  be  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  correspondingjme  in  the  student’s  body  if  he 
hold  the  articular  stt^fipe  toward  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  Pi^fon^f'^ifuy 

0nlo,pg0^ 

to  articulate  with  >>th6  cuneiform;  the  projection  forward, 
and  the  groo"&S®ward  the  outer  side.  In  this  position  the  bone  will  be 
seen  to  lean  outward,  toward  the  palm,  thus  resembling  the  unciform 
process\j^mB  unciform  bone. 
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Trapezium. — The  ‘  trapezium '  (so  named  from  its  shape)  may  be 
told  by  its  saddle-shaped  articular  surface  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb;  by  the  deep  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  ‘  flexor  carpi  radialis/ 
and  the  prominent  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  that  groove  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  the  origins  of  the  ‘  opponens 
pollicis '  and  ‘  abductor  pollicis. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  tubercle  toward  the 
palm,  the  saddle-shaped  surface  forward  to  articulate  with  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  and  the  process  which  articulates  with  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  inward. 

Trapezoid  Bone. — The  ‘  trapezoid'  bone  (so  named  from  its  shape) 
may  be  told  by  its  four  articular  surfaces  and  four  angles. 

Right  or  Left  ?— This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  small  non-articular 
surface  toward  the  palm;  the  concave  surface  backward  to  articulate  with 
the  scaphoid,  and  the  convex  surface  outward  to  articulate  with  the  tra¬ 
pezium. 

Os  Magnum. — The  6  os  magnum '  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  all  the  carpal  bones.  It  lies  directly  ,  in  the  axis  of  the  hand,  and 
articulates  with  seven  bones.  Its  large  round  ‘head'  forms  the  ball  for 
the  socket  in  the  scaphoid  and^  semilunar  above.  Its  fcuter  border  artic¬ 
ulates  with  the  trapezoid;  its  inner  with  the  uncifoV^yfcs  lower  with  the 
third  metacarpal  bone  chiefly,  and  also  with  th^Qond  a>id  fourth.  Its 
posterior  dorsal  surface  is  flat  and  rough;  its  ^arerior  bulges  a  little  for¬ 
ward. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  wifj(e>in  the  same  position  as  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  student's^kly  if  he  hold  the  convex  head  back¬ 
ward  to  articulate  with  the  concayeSurfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar; 
the  flattened  articular  surfac^wrtvard  for  the  unciform,  and  the  tubercu- 
lated  non-articular  surfa^e®to®d  the  palm. 

Unciform  Bone*-^yhe  ‘  unciform '  bone  may  be  told  by  its  remarka¬ 
ble  hook-like  procesV^J^hence  its  name. 

Right  or  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 

responding  wOi  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  convex  surface  back¬ 
ward  fqn^wbulation  with  the  concave  surface  of  the  cuneiform;  the 
unciforar^rocess  toward  the  palmar  aspect,  and  the  flat  surface  for  articu- 
lati(STy\gith  the  os  magnum  outward. 
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Muscles  attached  to  the  Carpal  Bones. — -No  muscles  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus.  On  the  palmar  aspect  the 
pisiform  gives  insertion  to  the  ‘  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,'  and  origin  to  the 
6  abductor  minimi  digiti.'  The  trapezium  gives  origin  by  its  ‘ridge 'to 
the  ‘  opponens  pollicis,'  to  parts  of  the  ‘  abductor  pollicis,'  and  outer  head 
of  the  ‘flexor  brevis  pollicis.'  The  trapezoid  and  os  magnum  to  the 
‘  flexor  brevis  pollicis.'  The  unciform  gives  origin  by  its  ‘  process'  to  the 
‘  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,'  and  to  the  ‘  opponens  minimi  digiti. ' 

Ossification. — The  carpus  is  entirely  cartilaginous  at  birth.  Each 
bone  ossifies  from  a  single  nucleus.  The  nucleus  of  the  os  magnum  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  first  year;  that  of  the  unciform  in  the  second;  that  of  the  cunei¬ 
form  in  the  third;  those  of  the  trapezium  and  semilunar  in  the  fifth;  that 
of  the  scaphoid  in  the  eighth;  that  of  the  trapezoid  in  the  ninth;  that  of 
the  pisiform  in  the  twelfth.  This  is  the  last  bone  in  the  body  to  ossify. 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  many  of  the  Carnivora,  as  the  seal, 
walrus,  tiger,  and  dog,  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  anchylosed  into  one 
mass.  In  the  bat,  the  scaphoid  lunar  and  cuneiform  form  only  one  bone. 
In  the  dugong,  all  the  carpal  bones  are  anchylosed  into  three  bones,  the 
distal  row  being  in  one  piece. 

In  birds,  as  in  other  animals,  they  are  diminished  in  number  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  digits  which  each  usually  sntfrrats. 

The  carpus  of  the  orang-outan,  baboon,  and  several(^feer  monkeys 
contains  one  more  bone  than  that  of  man,  which  see^jp^due  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  scaphoid  into  two  parts.  (See  Separate^^es,  Mus.  Eoy.  Coll. 
Surg.) 

& 

THE  META0.RPUS. 

(Plate^J^.,  LV.) 

The  metacarpus  consists  of  ve  bones  which  support  the  phalanges 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  ^Ftj(ey  are  described  as  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  corun^g  from  that  of  the  thumb;  and,  regarding 
them  as  ‘  long  bonesJ^hich  they  much  resemble  in  their  general  struct¬ 
ure,  we  speak  of  shafts  and  their  two  ends;  the  upper  end  being 

termed  the  ‘  bas^\^he  lower,  the  ‘  head  ’  of  the  bone. 

Shafts, fvjie  ‘  shafts '  are  slightly  concave  towards  the  palm,  form¬ 
ing  the  |Njllow  of  the  hand.  They  are  made  somewhat  triangular  on 
sectioi^^  the  impressions  of  the  ‘  interosseous '  muscles  which  occupy  the 
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‘  interosseous  spaces/  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  on  the  palmar  surface, 
the  base  on  the  dorsal  surface  forming  the  support  of  the  extensor  tendons 
of  the  fingers. 

Bases. — Their  ‘  bases ,  articulate  not  only  with  the  bones  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  but,  by  ‘  lateral  facets/  with  each  other:  that  of  the  thumb,  how¬ 
ever,  stands  out  alone,  so  as  to  oppose  all  the  others.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  hand  of  man,  that  the  point  of  the  thumb 
can  touch  with  perfect  ease  the  tips  of  all  the  fingers. 

Heads. — The  lower  ends  or  4  heads 9  are  rounded  for  articulation  with 
the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  heads 
extend  chiefly  toward  the  palm.  They  allow  the  fingers  not  only  to  be 
flexed  and  extended,  but  to  be  moved  laterally.  On  each  side  of  their 
heads  are  a  tubercle  and  a  deep  pit  for  the  attachment  of  the  thick  and 
strong  lateral  ligaments. 

The  shaft  of  each  metacarpal  bone  has  a  canal  for  the  nutrient  artery 
of  the  medulla.  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones, 
the  direction  of  this  canal  is  upward;  but  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  its  direction  is  downward. 

Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  Thumb.— The  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  is  distinguished  by  the  characteristic  saddle-shaped  surface  at  the 
base,  which  articulates  with  the  trapezium.  Besides  ; which,  its  shaft  is 
shorter,  broader,  and  stronger  th0jrhe  others,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  many  and  powefltu  muscles  which  act  upon 
it.  There  are  no  less  tM^nine  muscles  to  work  the 
thumb.  Its  great  in  all  directions,  so  essential 

to  the  power  and  ^rf^tuion  of  the  human  hand,  depends 
upon  this  saddle-CIJkped  .joint  at  its  base;  and  its  power 
of  antagonizjd^the  fingers  is  owing  to  its  basp  being  set 

First  Righ?Metaf  0 ®  on  a^preflhiterior  to  them.  But  for  a  little  buttress 
carpal,  outer  side.  0f  bor^&hich  projects  from  the  inner  and  front  part  of 

the  trapezium,  th<0hpmb  would  fall  into  the  same  line  as  the  fingers, 
and  would  not^ssess  that  power  of  opposing  them  which  makes  the 
human  hand^^i  a  wonderful  instrument. 99  On  the  palmar  aspect  of  its 
head,  qh^&tae  two  smooth  surfaces  occasioned  by  the  play  of  the  outer 
and  infl^r  sesamoid  bones  which  are  connected  with  the  tendons  of  inser- 
thm, ret  the  ‘  flexor  brevis  pollicis/ 

TRight  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor- 
er  99  Mr.  Lockwood,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
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responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  rounded  head  forward, 
the  flattened  surface  toward  the  dorsum,  and  the  process  of  bone  at  the 
base  toward  the  inner  side. 

Metacarpal  of  Fore-finger. — The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  is  distinguished  by  its  deeply  indented  surface  at  the  base,  which 
is  immovably  wedged  with  three  of  the  carpal  bones;  also  by  having  a 
‘  lateral  facet  ’  on  the  inner  side  for  the  third  metacarpal.  (Fig.  68.) 


Inner  side. 

Fig.  68.— Base  of  Second  Right 
Metacarpal. 


Inner  side.  Outer  side. 

Figs.  69  and  70.— Base  of  the  Third  Right 
Metacarpal. 


Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body  if  he  hold  the  rounded  head  for¬ 
ward,  the  flattened  surface  toward  the  dorsum,  and  the  facet  for  the 
insertion  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  outward. 

Metacarpal  of  Middle  Finger.— The  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
middle  finger  may  be  known  by  its  having  a  smooth  squa^CVsurface  at  the 
base  for  the  os  magnum,  and  an  angular  projection  at  ►earner  of  it  for 
the  insertion  of  the  ‘  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior>^b  has  also  ‘  lateral 
facets  ’  on  each  side.  Sometimes,  as  seen  in  FjgV§9,  the  inner  facet  is 
divided  into  two. 

Right  or  Left  ?— This  bone  will  bei\^e*same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student’s  body>i|Sjie  hold  the  rounded  head  for¬ 
ward,  the  flattened  surface  toward^ie  dorsum, 
and  the  pointed  process  for  the  (jWtion  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevift^mward. 

Metacarpal  of  Riffg  Finger.— The  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  of  the  mig^anger  articulates  with 
the  unciform  and^h^  of  the  os  magnum.  It 
may  be  distin^ifiim  by  its  smaller  size;  by  the 
absence  of  ingular  projection  at  the  base, 

which  is  4l^t;  and  by  its  having  two  facets  on  the  outer  side  and  one 
on  th  ,iO;  (Figs.  71,  72). 


Inner  side.  Outer  side. 
Figs.  71  and  72.— Base  of  Fourth 
Right  Metacarpal. 
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Outer  side.  Inner  side. 

Figs.  73  and  74.— Base  of 
Fifth  Right  Metacarpal, 


Right  or  Left  ? — The  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  be  bold  the  head  forward,  the  flat¬ 
tened  surface  toward  the  dorsum,  and  the  single  facet  on  the  side  of  the 
base  inward  for  articulation  with  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Metacarpal  of  Little  Finger. — The  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  may  be  recognized 
by  its  concavo-convex  surface  at  the  base  to  articu¬ 
late  with  the  unciform  bone,  and  by  its  having  only 
one  lateral  facet,  namely,  on  the  outer  side  (Fig. 
73).  The  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
is  for  the  6  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.' 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student's  body  if  he  hold  the  rounded  head  for¬ 
ward,  the  flattened  surface  toward  the  dorsum,  and  the  non-articular  side 
of  the  base  inward. 

Ossification. — Each  metacarpal  bone  has  a  centre  of  ossification  for 
the  shaft  and  proximal  end,  which  appears  about  the  eighth  week  of 
foetal  life.  Each  also  has  an  epiphysis  at  its  distal  end,  of  which  the 
nucleus  appears  about  the  fourth  year.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  however,  has  its  epiphysis  at  the  proximal  end,  like  the  pha¬ 
langes  of  the  fingers.  All  unite  to  the  shafts  about  the  ^bitieth  year.100 
(Nor.  Hum.  Ost.,  No.  54.) 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  all  birds  excejrtQ^  the  extinct  archae¬ 
opteryx  the  metacarpal  bones  are  anchylosed  i^gther.  (See  the  Sepa¬ 
rate  Series  in  the  Mus.  Eoy.  Coll.  Surg.) 

Contrast  the  short  metacarpal  bon^s  o#Ahe 
mously  long  ones  of  the  horse  or  giraf^^ 


the  elephant  with  the  enor- 


100  To  the  rule  stated  there  are  cer^aMy  exceptions.  I  have  seen  preparations 
clearly  showing  separate  epipl]  The  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 

fore  and  middle  fingers.  I  havB^Qb  seen  a  separate  epiphysis  at  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thrifts'  Whether  these  additional  epiphyses  be  normal 
or  exceptional,  they  always  name  the  first  to  the  shaft,  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  artery  of  thtfHS?jrrow,  which  in  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  runs  toward 
the  head,  in  those  of  ingers  toward  the  base. 


THE  BONES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 


(Plate  LIY.) 


General  Description. — Each  finger  consists  of  three  hones,  succes¬ 
sively  decreasing  in  size,  and  termed  respectively  the  first,  second,  and 
last  or  ungual  ‘  phalanges/  The  thumb  has  only  two  phalanges.  A 
general  description  will  suffice  for  all. 

The  structure  of  each  phalanx  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  great  long 
bones,  and  a  longitudinal  section  through  one  of  them  would  display  the 
great  thickness  of  the  compact  wall  of  the  shaft. 

Considering  the  phalanges  as  ‘long*  bones,  we  speak  of  their  shafts 
and  their  articular  ends.  The  shafts  are  convex  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
and  flat  on  the  palmar;  on  each  side  of  this  flat  surface  is  a  ridge  for  the 
attachment  of  the  fibrous  sheath  (theca),  which  keeps  the  tendons  in 
their  places.  vOi 

First  Phalanges. — The  first  phalanges  are  distingrtjS&ed  by  their 
greater  length,  and  by  the  shape  of  their  metacarpal  which  do  not 

form  strictly  hinge- joints,  but  have  concave  oval  ^^ices,  with  the  long 
diameters  transverse,  adapted  for  lateral  movem^^as  well  as  flexion  on  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  In  accopdmee  with  this  lateral  move¬ 
ment,  we  observe,  on  each  side,  a  tuber^^for  the  insertion  of  the  in¬ 
terosseous  muscles  which  produce  it.  heir  distal  ends  are  divided  by 
a  shallow  groove  into  two  little  condyles  with  the  lateral  tubercles  and  de¬ 
pressions  for  the  lateral  ligame^j^ 

Second  Phalanges.— TW  second  phalanges  are  shorter  than  the 
first,  and  are  recognizecU)Y™e  shape  of  their  proximal  ends,  which  have 
two  little  concave  surf^qps,  with  an  intervening  ridge,  and  so  form  a  hinge 
with  the  little  con^fes  of  the  first  phalanges.  The  first  phalanges  have 
only  one  arti  (^Jv%urface  at  their  proximal  ends,  and  are  thus  distin- 
guished  frojA  the  second.  Each  has  also  a  tubercle  behind,  into  which 
J  y|he  extensor  tendon. 

Phalanges. — The  last  or  ungual  phalanges  are  the  shortest. 
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Their  ends  expand  into  a  horse-shoe  shape,  smooth  on  one  surface  for  the 
support  of  the  nails,  and  rough  on  the  other  for  the  support  of  the  pulp 
of  the  fingers. 

Unequal  Length  of  Fingers. — It  has  been  asked.  What  are  the 
advantages  of  the  fingers  being  of  unequal  length?  Close  them  upon  the 
palm,  and  then  see  whether  or  not  they  correspond.  This  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a  thousand  purposes,  to  which  the  works 
of  human  art  and  industry  bear  ample  testimony. 

Ossification. —  Each  phalanx  has  two  centres  of  ossification:  one 
for  the  shaft  and  distal  end;  the  other  for  the  proximal  end,  which  remains 
an  epiphysis  till  about  the  twentieth  year.101  (Hor.  Hum.  Ost.,  No.  54.) 

Comparative  Osteology. — In  the  separate  series  in  the  Mus.  Koy. 
Coll.  Surg.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elephant  has  five  digits;  the  elk  four, 
viz.  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th;  the  ox  two,  the  3rd  and  4th;  the  rhinoceros 
three,  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th;  the  tapir  four,  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th; 
the  zebra  and  horse  one,  the  3rd. 

The  flipper  of  the  whale,  which  corresponds  to  the  front  limb,  has  no 
nails:  some  of  the  digits  have  more  than  three  phalanges.  (See  the  round- 
headed  whale,  Ho.  2518  B,  and  the  lesser  fin- whale.) 

Bats  (Cheiroptera)  have  their  four  ulnar  digits  very  much  elongated, 
forming  the  framework  for  the  wing.  At  least  three  oftthese  digits  bear 
no  nails.  The  hook  at  the  top  of  the  baffs  win^^sjhe  thumb-nail. 
(See  Sep.  Ser.  Mus.  Boy.  Coll.  Surg.,  as  well  a^^J  2416  E  and  2416  G 
to  2416  L.)  ^ 

In  the  digitigrade  Carnivora,  as  the  tigeEand  cat,  the  sharp  claws  are 
firmly  fixed  into  the  ungual  phalang^s^wd  these  are  under  ordinary 
circumstances  bent  backward  on  to  tf$^  back  and  outer  side  of  each  cor¬ 
responding  second  phalanx  by  an  eOtic  ligament,  and  are  thus  held  out 
of  the  way  as  long  as  the  flexc^gpofundus  digitorum  remains  at  rest. 

When  a  cat  pats  you  mj^y*4he  only  uses  the  flexor  sublimis  digito¬ 
rum;  but  when  she  da@Vou  in  anger  she  uses  her  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  which  flexQ&Ahe  ungual  phalanx  and  brings  down  the  claw. 

That  which  i%^^nmonly  called  the  knee  in  the  horse,  is  really  the 
wrist.  From>&Ly  joint  down  to  the  foot  extends  the  greatly  elongated 
third  meta&wal  bone. 


101  Thk  centre  of  ossification  in  the  shaft  of  every  long  bone  appears  in  its  middle, 
es^epi^^in  the  case  of  the  ungual  phalanges,  which  commence  to  ossify  at  their 
cli^rSl  ends. 


In  birds  three  fingers  can  be  traced  as  forming  the  extremity  of 
the  wing.  (See  Sep.  Ser.  Mns.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.) 

The  phalanges  were  very  numerous  in  the  Ichthyosauria.  (Pal.  Ser., 
No.  222,  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.) 


SESAMOID  BONES. 

(Plate  LIY.) 

Position  and  Use. — These  little  bones  are  so  called  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  in  size  and  shape  to  the  grain  ‘  sesamum.’  They  are  met  with 
in  the  substance  of  tendons  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints — the  ‘  patella/ 
or  ‘  knee-pan/  being  the  best  example.  Their  use  is  to  increase  the 
leverage  of  the  tendons.  The  thumb  has  two  of  these  bones  beneath  its 
metacarpal  joint,  which  increase  the  leverage  of  the  ‘  flexor  brevis  polli- 
cis/  We  rarely  find  any  in  the  fingers. 

Comparative  Osteology. — Of  all  animals,  the  mole  has  the  most 
remarkable  apparatus  of  ‘  sesamoid 9  bones.  Its  prodigiously  strong  dig¬ 
ging  feet  are  provided  with  many  of  them,  which  increase  the  leverage  of 
the  brachial  muscles,  and  enable  the  animal  almost  to  swim  through  the 
earth. 

Interosseous  Muscee,  ^ 

Number  and  Arrangement.- 
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dorsal  interossei  arise  by  two  heads  from  the  opposed  sides  of  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  so 
that  they  separate  the  fingers  from  each  other;  in  other  words,  they  draw 
the  fingers  from  a  stationary  line  supposed  to  pass  down  the  centre  of 
the  middle  finger,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  75. 

The  palmar  interossei  arise  each  from  one  metacarpal  bone,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  fingers,  so  that  they  bring  them  together;  in  fact,  they 
draw  toward  the  stationary  line  down  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  76. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SKELETON. 


A  general  survey  of  the  human  skeleton  shows  how  admirably  it  is 
adapted  to  the  erect  attitude. 

Adaptation  of  the  Skeleton  to  the  Erect  Position. — 1.  When 
a  man  stands  erect,  an  imaginary  vertical  plane  (a  b)  supposed  to  fall 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  would  pass  through  the  occipito-atlantoid, 
lumbo-sacral,  sacro-iliac,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle-joints;  in  a 
word,  through  all  the  joints  which  transmit  the  weight  to 
the  ground.  This  explains  why  a  man  can  carry  a  weight  on 
the  top  of  his  head  easier  than  in  any  other  way. 

Position  of  Foramen  Magnum  and  Condyles. — 

2.  The  foramen  magnum  and  the  condyles  of  the  occiput  are 
nearly  horizontal  (when  the  head  is  held  upright)  and  they 
are  advanced  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  skulk 
and  thus  the  head  is  nearly  balanced  on  the  cups  of  the  ^jis^ 

The  head  has  a  slight  tendency  to  drop  forward,  bi  i±<2>  is  is 
limited  by  the  ligamentum  nuchae.  Contrast  the.  ppmion  of 
the  condyles  in  the  human  skull  with  that  )^-rbe  orang- 
outan,  in  which  the  condyles  are  not  only^^ed  nearer  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  but  obliquely,  making  an  angle  of  40° 
with  the  horizon.  The  lower  we  go  iiQme  scale,  the  greater 
is  the  contrast.  In  the  horse,  focffiptance,  the  plane  of  the 
condyles  and  foramen  magnunpra^rtical.  In  this,  and  all 
other  herbivorous  quadrupedfe^wie  weight  of  the  head  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  enormousl^strong  and  elastic  ligament  (ligamentum  nuchae, 
or  pack-wax),  the  strength  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
head  and  its  tendency  to  drop.  It  extends  from  the  lofty  spines  (withers) 
of  the  anteripr^^sal  vertebrae  to  the  crest  of  the  occiput. 

Directibri  of  the  Face. — 3.  The  face  is  placed  perpendicularly 
under  th^Wanium,  so  that  the  planes  of  the  face  and  forehead  are  par- 
allek  ai»ptnis  characteristic  of  the  human  face  is  well  adapted  for  the 


Fig.  77. 
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erect  attitude.  If  man  went  on  all  fours,  he  would  habitually  see  and 
smell  nothing  but  the  ground.  As  it  is,  the  direction  of  the  orbits  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  therefore  gives  the  greatest  range  of  vision;  and  the  direction 
of  the  nose  gives  the  greatest  range  of  smell.  We  are  reminded  here  of 
the  beautiful  lines — 


‘  Pronaque  dum  spectent  animalia  caetera  terram, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus.  ’ 

Ovid,  Metam.  I.  84-86. 


Breadth  of  the  Thorax. — 4.  The  thorax  is  much  broader  in  the 
transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  This  great  breadth  of 
the  chest  is  peculiar  to  man  and  the  highest  species  of  ape;  it  throws  the 
arms  farther  apart,  and  gives  them  a  more  extensive  range;  besides  which, 
it  diminishes  the  tendency  there  would  otherwise  be  in  the  trunk  to  fall 
forward.  Contrast  this  with  the  chest  of  quadrupeds,  compressed  later¬ 
ally  and  deep  from  sternum  to  spine,  so  that  the  fore  legs  come  nearer 
together,  and  fall  perpendicularly  under  the  trunk. 

Curves  of  the  Spine. — 5.  The  vertebral  column  gradually  increases 
in  size  toward  the  base.  It  is  curved,  which  makes  it  all  the  stronger, 
and  better  adapted  to  break  and  diffuse  shocks:  and  these  curves,  waving 
alternately,  distribute  the  weight  in  the  line  of  gravitj^AThis  line  passes 
through  all  the  curves,  and  falls  exactly  on  the  ceimhjbr  the  base.  Ob¬ 
serve,  moreover,  the  length  and  size  of  the j^lious  processes  in  the 
lumbar  region  for  the  origin  of  the  ‘  erector^irafe/ 

Shape  and  Inclination  of  the  PeJyi^^G.  The  weight  of  the  ver¬ 
tebral  column  is  supported  on  a  sacyu^Jbroader  in  proportion  than  in 
any  other  animal.  The  iliac  bones/a^e  widely  expanded  and  concave  in¬ 
ternally;  they  support  the  visc^j  and  give  powerful  leverage  to-  the 
muscles  which  balance  the  ti  The  whole  pelvis  is  remarkably  broad, 

and  thus  the  base  of  sujtarofr  is  widened;  and  the  plane  of  its  arch  so 
inclines  as  to  transmilrthe/weight  from  the  sacrum  (or  crown  of  the  arch) 
vertically  on  to  thg  mmds  of  the  thigh  bones:  lastly,  the  deepest  and 
strongest  part  of^Njtr  socket  for  the  thigh  bone  is  in  the  line  of  weight: 
consequently^fBT  joint  is  never  more  secure  than  in  the  erect  position. 

With^t^^road  and  capacious  pelvis  of  man,  contrast  the  long  and  nar¬ 
row  pelAs  of  animals,  which,  instead  of  forming  an  angle  with  the  spine, 
is^lm^trn  the  same  line  with  it. 
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Lower  Limbs. — 7.  In  proportion  to  the  trunk,  the  lower  limbs  of 
man  are  longer  than  in  any  other  mammal,  the  kangaroo  not  excepted. 
Their  great  length  prevents  their  being  adapted  for  locomotion  in  any  but 
the  erect  attitude.  The  femur  has  a  long  neck,  set  on  to  the  shaft  at  a 
very  open  angle,  so  that  the  base  of  support  is  rendered  still  wider.  The 
long  shaft  of  the  femur  inclines  inward,  bringing  the  weight  well  under 
the  pelvis,  which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage  in  progression:  and 
when  the  leg  is  extended,  the  femur  can  be  brought  into  the  same  line 
with  the  tibia;  thus  the  weight  is  transmitted  vertically  on  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  of  the  knee-joint,  while  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  expanded  and  give  adequate  extent  of  support. 

Contrast  our  long  lower  limbs  with  the  short  and  bowed  legs  of  the 
gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  orang-outan.  Watch  attentively  one  of  these 
three  apes  (the  highest  of  the  mammalia  below  man)  in  the  act  of  walking; 
you  will  find  that  he  supports  himself  alternately  on  the  right  and  left 
knuckles  as  well  as  on  his  feet. 

Feet. — 8.  The  foot  of  man  is  broader,  stronger,  and  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  body  than  in  any  other  animal;  so  that  man  can 
stand  on  one  leg,  which  no  other  mammal  can  do.  Its  strong  component 
bones  form  a  double  arch  of  exceeding  elasticity,  which  touches  the 
ground  at  both  ends,  and  receives  the  superincumbent  weight  vertically 
on  its  ‘  crown/  The  great  bulk  and  backward  prolon^io^  of  the  os 
calcis  at  right  angles  to  the  tibia  support  the  arch  b®>nd,  and  form  a 


powerful  lever  for  the  great  muscles  of  the  calf, 
progression,  while  the  bones  of  the  great  toe 


raise  the  body  in 
foportionately  strong, 


J  may  be  raised, 
le  whole  fabric  of  the  skele- 


and  form  the  chief  support  upon  which  th^ 

Upper  Limbs. — 9.  We  see,  then,  tfe/t/ 
ton  is  so  adjusted  as  to  exempt  the  upj@  limbs  from  taking  any  part  in 
its  support.  These  are  kept  wide  x&jj^rt  by  the  clavicles,  and  their  com¬ 
ponent  joints  admit  of  the  fragfcra&nge  of  motion.  The  twenty-seven 
bones  at  the  extremity  of  eao^bnstitute  those  instruments  of  consummate 
perfection,  the  ‘  hands, Qfiwhich,  even  if  a  formal  dissertation103  had  not 
been  written,  one  npg^  well  forbear  to  speak,  since  they  have  such  elo¬ 
quence  of  their  ‘Nam  caeterae  partes  loquentem  adjuvant,  hae, 

prope  est  ut  ipsae  loquuntur:  his  poscimus,  pollicemur,  vocamus, 

dimittimus,^fcmamur,  supplicamus,  abominamur,  timemus;  gaudium. 


don, 4 


,nd,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  Design.  ’  Lon- 
y  Sir  Charles  Bell,  F.R.S. 
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tristitiam,  dubitationem,  confessionem,  pcenitentiam,  modum,  copiam, 
numerum,  tempus,  ostendimus/  104 

Comparative  Osteology. — Some  of  the  vertebrata  have  bones 
which  do  not  exist  in  man  as  such  and  are  only  represented  in  him  by 
fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissue.  Thus  there  is  the  bone  of  the  heart,  ‘  os 
cordis/  in  the  bullock — bos  taurus — (No.  4),  an  example  of  the  visceral 
system  of  bones  or  splanchno-skeleton.  Another  instance  is  the  bony 
sclerotic  of  many  fishes  and  some  birds.  This  is  well  seen  in  a  specimen 
from  the  sun-fish  (No.  5).  There  was  a  ring  of  bone  in  the  sclerotic  of 
the  extinct  flying  lizards  (Pterosauria),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Ichthy- 
osauria,  the  life-size  models  of  which  animals  are  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  In  the  Phocidae,  Trichechus,  the  walrus,  and  in  many  dogs,  is 
found  the  ‘os  penis 9  (Nos.  3906,  3907,  3908,  3909,  and  3910,  the  last 
showing  a  fracture  which  has  been  repaired).  Another  is  the  ‘  intercla- 
vicula*  found  in  Reptilia.  It  is  often,  too,  present  in  birds,  though  it  is 
in  them  confluent  with  the  clavicles.  In  many  of  the  Lacertilia  a  par¬ 
tially  ossified,  or  cartilaginous  rod  runs  up  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
ischia,  and  supports  the  front  wall  of  the  cloaca,  and  is  called  the  ‘  os 
cloacae/  In  all  pouched  animals  (Marsupialia),  as  in  the  kangaroo  (Ma¬ 
cropus  major,  Ost.  Ser.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus.  1724),  and  in  the  Monotremata 
(that  is,  in  Echidna  and  Ornithorhynchus,  Ost.  Ser.  Coll.  Surg.  Mus. 
1698,  1699),  are  found  the  marsupial  bones:  ossificatreAs,  or  often  only 
chondrifications,  of  the  internal  pillars  of  the  e  1  i^tbdominal  rings. 
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OS  HYOIDES. 


(Plate  XXXVIII.) 


Position  and  Use. — The  os  hyoides,  so  called  from  its  likeness 
to  the  Greek  letter  Upsilon,  is  situated  between  the  larynx  and  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  It  is  suspended  from  the  styloid  processes  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  hones  by  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments,  often  partly  ossified  in  man,  and, 
generally,  distinct  bones  in  animals.  When  the  neck  is  in  its  natural 
position,  it  can  be  plainly  felt  on  a  level  with  the  lower  jaw,  and  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  behind  it.  It  serves  to  keep  open  the  top  of  the 
larynx,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  tongue. 

It  is  divided,  for  the  sake  of  description,  into  a  ‘  body 9  or  front  part, 
and  a  £  greater 9  and  a  ‘  lesser  cornu 9  on  each  side. 

Body. — The  ‘body*  (basi-hyal  part)  is  the  thickest  and  strongest 
part.  Its  upper  surface  is  marked  by  the  impressions  of  scles  at¬ 

tached  to  it.  There  are,  generally,  a  transverse  andX&perpendicular 
ridge:  the  latter  is  in  the  median  line.  Often  theraS^  little  projection 
from  the  middle,  which  is  interesting  as  a  rudiment  of  the  process  to 
which  is  attached  the  lingual  bone  of  anim^TsNmich  runs  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  tongue.  Its  under  surface^  slightly  excavated  (as  seen 
in  Plate  XXXVIII.  Fig.  2),  which  sho\©a  transverse  section  through 
the  centre  of  the  body.  Into  th  isJ^llow  the  thyroid  cartilage  rises 
behind  the  os  hyoides  in  degluti10jiV  The  plane  of  the  body  is  nearly 
horizontal;  the  anterior  thyro/hwold  ligament  is  attached  to  its  posterior 

border.  cr 

Cornua. — The  gmriiy  cornu  (‘ thyro-hyal*  part)  projects  backward 
about  one  inch  and  not  quite  horizontally,  but  with  a  slight  incli¬ 

nation  upward^J&L  terminates  in  a  blunt  end,  tipped  with  cartilage. 
Until  the  micffS^  period  of  life,  the  great  cornu  is  united  to  the  body  by 
cartilage $^b&l\this  ossifies  in  the  progress  of  age. 

Th cornu  (‘  cerato-hyal  *  part)  is  not  much  larger  than  a  barley- 
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corn,  and  projects  backward  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  junction  of  the 
body  and  the  greater  cornu.  It  articulates  with  the  body  by  a  little 
joint,  and  is  freely  movable:  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  it. 

The  many  muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  are  shown  in  the  plate. 

The  os  hyoides  is  connected  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  three  liga¬ 
ments,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  elastic  tissue.  These  ligaments 
are: — 1.  The  anterior  thyro-hyoid  (Plate  LVII.  Fig.  1),  which  extends 
from  the  ‘  pomum  Adami 9  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  body  of  the 
os  hyoides.  2.  The  two  posterior  tliyro-hyoid ,  which  extend,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  end  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  vacant  space  left  in  the  dried 
preparation  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  closed  in 
the  recent  state  by  the  tliyro-hyoid  membrane . 

Ossification. — The  bone  is  ossified  from  five  centres — one  for  the  body, 
and  one  for  each  of  its  four  cornua.  The  body  and  greater  cornua  begin 
to  ossify  in  the  last  month  of  foetal  life.  The  lesser  cornua  begin  to 
ossify  in  the  first  year,  and  generally  in  middle  age  unite  to  the  rest  of 
the  bone. 

Comparative  Osteology. — The  posterior  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone 
is  concave  from  side  to  side  and  from  above  downward,  t  This  concavity 
is  characteristic  of  the  higher  mammalia.  In  the  it  will  lodge 

the  tip  of  the  finger,  while  in  the  howling  monk^xp  Mycetes  laniger,  it 
develops  into  a  sac  large  enough  to  hold  a  pigeafc^egg. 

Notice  a  remarkable  anterior  projectiopSgdni  the  front  of  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone  of  the  horse,  seen  als^mo^  or  less  in  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  and  especially  in  birds.  (Sep.  Ser.  mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.) 


PLATE  LVII. 


THE  LARYNX. 

(Plate  LVII.) 


Situation  and  Use. — The  larynx  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe.  It  answers  a  double  purpose.  It  guards  the 
opening  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the  lungs:  it  is  the  organ  of 
the  voice  and  of  song.  Its  framework  consists  of  a  number  of  cartilages 
connected  by  joints  and  elastic  ligaments  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
moved  upon  each  other  by  appropriate  muscles;  the  result  of  this  motion 
being  to  act  upon  two  elastic  ligaments  termed  the  ‘  vocal  cords/  upon 
which  the  voice  essentially  depends. 

Thyroid  Cartilage.— The  thyroid  cartilage  ( Ovpeos ,  a  shield)  is  so 
named  because  it  shields  the  delicate  apparatus  behind  it.  It  consists  of 
two  lateral  symmetrical  plates  (alae),  united  in  front  at  an  angle  which 
forms  the  prominence  termed  c  pomum  Adami/  This  prominence,  which 
is  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  has  a  ‘  notch^mthe  upper 
part,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  angle  had  been  sliced  off  toQ^hnit  the  carti¬ 
lage  to  rise  with  greater  facility  behind  the  os  hydfSefc  in  deglutition. 
More  than  this,  there  is  a  bursa  of  considerabl^Qfee  which  diminishes 


Ictically  interesting,  be- 
>f  the  neck,  sometimes  as 


friction  between  the  surfaces.  The  bursa  i 
cause  it  may  enlarge  and  form  a  cyst  in  fox 
large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg. 

Outer  Surface  and  Ridge.--J0>k  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  ala 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (Pig.  l).^Wjiasan  oblique  ridge,  running  down¬ 
ward  and  forward,  with  tubem^at  each  end,  indicative  of  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  muscles.  The  lifTgB^gives  origin  to  the  ‘  thyro-hyoid 9  and  inser¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  sterno-thyroiT^miuscles.  Behind  the  ridge  is  the  origin  of 
the  inferior  constricteXp?  the  pharynx,  extending  down  to  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage*  ^QKlTe  posterior  border  of  the  ala  is  nearly  vertical,  and 
gives  insertiosSQvfche  stylo-pharyngeus.  The  inferior  border  of  the  ala 
has  generaJ]V  two  curves,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  ‘  crico-thyroid 9 
muscl^. >JJiil  muscle  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  conse- 
quend^when  it  acts,  it  draws  the  two  cartilages  together. 
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Cornua. — The  posterior  part  of  each  ala  has  two  projections,  termed 
its  4  cornua 9  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior  cornu  gives  attachment 
to  the  posterior  thyro-hyoid  ligament.  The  inferior  cornu  articulates 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  is  a  perfect  joint,  provided  with  a  syno¬ 
vial  membrane  and  ligaments.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
form  of  the  joint  admits  of  only  vertical  movement  of  the  thyroid  carti¬ 
lage,  the  axis  of  motion  being  a  transverse  line  drawn  through  both  joints. 
Upon  this  movement  depends  the  tuning  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Angle. — So  much  for  the  outside  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Now  for 
the  parts  attached  within  the  angle.  To  see  them  properly,  one  of  the 
alae  should  be  removed,  as  in  Fig.  2.  You  then  observe  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  objects  are  attached  to  the  angle,  beginning  at  the  top:  1,  the  anterior 
thyro-hyoid  ligament;  2,  below  this,  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis;  3,  lower 
down,  the  false  vocal  cords;  4,  still  lower,  the  true  vocal  cords;  5,  below 
these,  the  origin  of  the  4  thyro-arytenoideus  lastly,  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  angle,  is  the  attachment  of  the  4  crico-thyroid 9  ligament. 

Cricoid  Cartilage. — The  cricoid  cartilage  (Plate  LVII.)  forms  a 
complete  ring  (whence  its  name),  a  little  broader  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  than  in  the  transverse.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  trachea, 
immediately  below  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  ring  is  not  of  the  same 
depth  all  round.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  and  from  this/^rt  the  upper 
border  of  the  ring  gradually  rises,  so  that,  behind,  the^Wg  is  a  full  inch 
in  vertical  depth,  and  occupies  part  of  the  interp^Nbetween  the  alae  of 
the  thyroid.  This  slope  of  the  cricoid  toward  tjfiyfront  permits  the  ver¬ 
tical  play  of  the  thyroid.  It  cannot  be  t£O^Jr6ngly  impressed  upon  a 
student  that  he  should  make  his  finger  fulmar,  in  his  own  neck,  with 
the  projections  of  the  thyroid  and  the^pricoid  cartilages,  and  the  slight 
depression  between  them,  indicating  the  site  of  the  crico-thyroid  mem¬ 
brane.  These  parts  lie,  one  bel^vfne  other,  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck,  and  are  the  guides  operation  of  laryngotomy  and  trache¬ 

otomy.  The  operation  ©Jyngotomy  consists  in  dividing  the  crico-thy- 
roid  ligament  transversely^  close  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  that  the  incision 
may  be  as  distant  i&Jjjpssible  from  the  vocal  cords. 

Passing  fron^T^re  front  toward  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  notice 
the  origin  ^NJtree  muscles,  namely — the  4  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis 9 
along  th^V-ipper  edge  (Fig.  2);  the  4  crico-thyroid "  in  the  middle  (Fig. 

;  ^nfcQ)bw  er  down,  a  portion  of  the  4  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx/ 
the  back  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  3)  there  is  on  either 
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side  a  broad  excavation  for  the  origin  of  the  ‘  crico-arytenoideus  posticus/ 
Generally  these  muscles  are  separated  by  a  slight  vertical  crest  which 
gives  attachment  to  some  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus.  At 
the  top  of  the  cricoid  are  the  two  small  oval  articular  surfaces,  one  on 
each  side,  for  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  be  examined  presently. 

The  side  of  the  cricoid  articulates  with  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  by  means  of  a  perfect  joint,  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane 
and  ligaments.  The  structure  of  this  joint  permits  the  two  cartilages  so 
to  move  upon  each  other  that  their  opposite  borders  can  be  approximated 
by  the  ‘  crico-thyroid 9  muscle.  It  deserves  especial  attention,  because  the 
degree  of  this  approximation  regulates  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Lastly,  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  is  horizontal,  and  connected  to 
the  first  ring  of  the  trachea  by  an  elastic  membrane. 

Arytenoid  Cartilages  and  Cornicula  Laryngis.— The  arytenoid 
cartilages,  so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  an  ancient  ewer  (a pvt  air  a), 
are  situated,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cricoid  (Fig.  3). 
Each  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in  form,  with  the  apex  above,  looking  to¬ 
ward  its  fellow,  and  slightly  curved  backward.  The  apex  of  each  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  nodule  of  cartilage,  termed  the  ‘  cartilage  of  Santorini 9 
(‘corniculum  laryngis  ’).  The  base  presents  an  oval  concave  surface, 
which  forms  a  perfect  joint,  with  a  corresponding  convex^urface,  on  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  This  joint  has  a  loose  synovial  rane  and  liga¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  arytenoid  cartilages  admit  of  approximated  or 

separated,  a  freedom  of  motion  which  is  esse^iMxo  the  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  glottis  or  chink  between  t®irue  vocal  cords  through 
which  the  air  enters  the  trachea. 

Tubercles  of  the  Arytenoid.— $^t the  base  of  each  arytenoid  car¬ 
tilage  (Plate  LVII.  Fig.  2)  observe  Qe  anterior  tubercle  to  which  the 
true  vocal  cord  is  attached,  an posterior  tubercle,  which  gives  inser¬ 
tion  to  two  muscles — nam^l^&fte  ‘  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis 9  and  the 
‘  crico-arytenoideus  postkr^r:  these  muscles  are  inserted,  not  into  the 
same  side,  but  into  oji^o^ite  sides  of  the  tubercle :  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  they  antagomfijpach  other. 

Each  arytei  ^cartilage  has  three  surfaces — a  posterior,  an  anterior 
or  external^msl  an  internal.  The  posterior  surface  is  excavated  and  has 
attached  tcvfc  the  ‘  arytenoid eus ,  muscle  (Fig.  3),  which  crosses  from  one 
cartitag&sko  the  other,  and  fills  up  the  gap  between  them.  The  anterior 
siAjace  is  also  excavated,  and  occupied  by  the  insertions  of  the  ‘  crico- 
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ary tenoideus  lateralis  *  and  the  ‘  thyro-arytenoideus/  The  internal  sur- 
face  is  flat,  looks  toward  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  contributes 
to  form  part  of  the  margin  of  the  glottis. 

Epiglottis. — The  epiglottis  is  a  structure  composed  of  yellow  elastic 
cartilage  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  projecting  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  like  the  flap  of  a  valve.  In  shape  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  the  leaf  of  an  artichoke.  Its  apex  is  attached  to  the  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Its  ordinary  position  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so, 
leaving  the  glottis  free  for  respiration;  but  during  deglutition  the  larynx 
is  raised,  and  the  tongue  is  depressed,  so  that  the  epiglottis  becomes  more 
horizontal,  drops  like  a  valve  over  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  tends  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  food  into  it.  This  falling  of  the  epiglottis  is  not 
produced  by  any  special  muscle;  it  is  simply  mechanical. 

Cuneiform  Cartilages. — These  cartilages  are  the  smallest  and  least 
essential  of  the  whole  group.  They  are  found  in  the  ‘  aryteno-epiglot- 
tidean  fold/  a  prominent  line  of  mucous  membrane  running  on  each 
side  from  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis  to  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
They  are  thin  and  narrow,  not  much  larger  than  pins*  heads  and  not 
constant. 

Thus  there  are  nine  cartilages  in  all,  of  which  four — namely,  the  thy¬ 
roid,  cricoid  and  two  arytenoid — are  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage  and 
are  prone  to  ossify  in  old  age.  The  remaining  five  are^fAyellow  elastic 
fibro-cartilage,  and  have  but  little  tendency  to  ossif 

Vocal  Cords,  True  and  False.— The  vocafQbds  are  four  elastic 
ligaments,  two  on  each  side,  extending  hori^Qilly  backward  from  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  antejacibpart  of  the  arytenoid.  The 
two  lower,  and  the  most  important,  aro$lerjrfed  the  ‘  true  ’  vocal  cords,  be¬ 
cause,  by  their  vibration,  they  prodrome  voice :  the  two  upper  cords 
are  called  ‘false/  because  they  J0re  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
voice.  The  rapidity  and  accigyaywith  which  the  true  vocal  cords  can 
change  their  tension,  theiipwm,  and  the  width  of  the  slit  between  them, 
render  the  voice  the  m^sliberfect  of  musical  instruments. 


Attachments^ 

cords  are  best  see: 


ocal  Cords. — The  precise  attachments  of  these 
he  dried  larynx,  in  which  all  the  surrounding  soft 
parts  have  b^Oemoved,  as  shown  in  Plate  LVII.  Fig.  2.  The  true 
vocal  cords S^httached  in  front  close  together  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilagg>^hout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  lower  edge,  and  they  diverge 
as  tWSpass  backward  to  be  attached  to  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  base 
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of  the  arytenoid.  The  false  cords  also  proceed  from  the  angle  of  the 
thyroid  a  little  higher  than  the  true,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  front 
part  of  the  arytenoid.  In  the  recent  larynx  these  cords  are  not  free 
all  round,  like  the  strings  of  a  violin;  they  are  Only  free  along  the  sides 
which  face  each  other;  everywhere  else  the  true  cords  are  in  contact  with 
muscle,  and  the  false  with  fat  and  areolar  tissue. 

Length  of  Vocal  Cords. — What  is  the  length  of  the  true  vocal 
cords?  During  life,  their  length  is  continually  varying,  to  a  slight 
degree,  with  the  pitch  of  the  voice;  but,  in  the  dead  subject,  they  are 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  adult  male.  From  an  examination 
of  several  male  larynges,  the  cords  are  found  to  differ  more  or  less  in 
length  in  different  individuals,  though  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch.  These  individual  differences  in  the  length  of  the  cords  make  cor¬ 
responding  variations  in  the  natural  tone  of  the  voice:  e.g.  tenor,  bary¬ 
tone,  or  base.  A  deep  voice  coincides  with  the  longer  cords;  a  shrill 
voice  with  the  shorter.  In  the  female  the  cords  are  about  one-fourth 
shorter  than  in  the  male.  In  boys,  too,  they  are  much  shorter  than  in  the 
adult;  hence  the  peculiar  voice  of  boys.  At  puberty  the  cords  lengthen 
with  the  development  of  the  larynx,  and  the  voice  is  said  to  break. 


Epiglottis 


Thyroid  cartilage . 

False  vocal  cord . 

Ventricle . 

True  vocal  cord . 

Thyro-arytenoideus  muscle 


Rima  glottidis. 


Cricoid  cartilage 


,  showing  the  Ventricles  of  the  Larynx. 


,  showing  the  Ventricles  of  the  Larynx. 


—In  the  perfect  larynx  is  a  little  recess 
1  the  false  vocal  cords,  like  a  little  side 
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are  best  examined  by  cutting  open  the  larynx.  Their  shape,  depth  and 
situation  are  represented  in  the  outline  of  the  subjoined  Fig.  78,  taken 
from  a  transverse  perpendicular  section  of  the  larynx.  They  appear  to 
allow  free  space  for  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  and  probably  strengthen 
the  voice.  They  are  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  bottom  of  each  is  supported  by  the  ‘  thyro-arytenoideus 5  muscle.  The 
length  of  the  ventricles  from  before  backward  corresponds  with  the  length 
of  the  vocal  cords.  Their  greatest  vertical  depth  is  toward  the  front, 
which  is  the  part  represented  in  the  section. 

Size  of  the  Ventricles.— The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  are  large 
enough  to  lodge  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  pea.  A  pill  forced  down  a 
child's  throat  against  its  will  has  been  known  to  catch  in  one  of  the  ventri¬ 
cles,  and  occasion  death,  after  a  few  struggles,  from  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Rima  Glottidis. — The  term  6  rima  glottidis '  or 6  glottis  *  is  applied  to 
the  interval  between  the  true  vocal  cords  through  which  the  air  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  trachea.  It  is  about  one  inch  in  length.  Its  boun¬ 
daries  (Fig.  79)  are  formed  by  the  vocal 
cords  and  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  vocal  cords  form  about  the  anterior 
two-thirds,  the  cartilages  about  the 
posterior  third  of  th^V>pening.  The 
glottis  admits  of  l^Jglnade  wider,  or 
narrower,  or  mp^ren  be  completely 
Fig.  79.-Shape  of  the  Glottis  when  at  rest.  cl0Sed,  by  tl^C^ion  of  muscles  which 

we  shall  examine  presently.  In  a  state  of  j-s|Vit  is  triangular;  the  apex 
being  in  front  at  the  thyroid  cartilage, (a^Xhe  base  between  the  aryte¬ 
noid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79,  where  the  Jfedenoid  are  cut  through  on  a  level 
with  the  vocal  cords.  When  the^Tbttis  is  dilated  in  inspiration  by  the 
‘  crico-arytenoidei  postici/  it  Msjjmes  spear-shaped,  as  seen  in  Fig.  81. 
During  expiration  the  gl<  radually  resumes  its  triangular  shape  or 
state  of  rest;  and  this  mt(JTyTo  a  state  of  repose  is  effected,  not  by  muscle, 
but  by  an  elastic  ligam^ft  shown  in  Fig.  81,  which  draws  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  toward  ♦fc^gpmesial  line.  The  glottis,  like  the  chest,  is  dilated 
during  inspirati^Oby  muscular  tissue;  like  the  chest,  also,  it  is  contracted 
during  exnj^ibn  by  elastic  tissue. 

Musclefe  of  the  Larynx. — There  are  nine  muscles  which  act  spe- 
ciallj^Tt^i  the  rima  glottidis — four  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  middle. 
Tl^four  on  each  side  are  the  ‘  crico-thyroidei/  the  ‘  crico-arytenoidei 


Thyroid  cartilage. 
True  vocal  cord. 


Arytenoid  cartilage. 
Elastic  ligament. 
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postici/  the  ‘crico  arytenoidei  laterales/  and  the  ‘  thyro-arytenoidei." 
The  single  one  in  the  middle  is  the  ‘  arytenoideus." 

Crico-thyroid  Muscles. — The  ‘  crico-thyroid "  is  a  short  and  strong 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid,  including  the  lesser  cornu.  Its  ac¬ 
tion  is  to  stretch  the  vocal  cords.  It  does  this  by  depressing  the  thyroid 


Thyroid  cartilage. 


Arytenoid  cartilage. 


Thyroid  cartilage  depressed. 

True  vocal  cord. 

True  vocal  cord  stretched. 


Crico-thyroid  joint . 


Crico-thyroid  muscle. 
Cricoid  cartilage. 


Fig.  80.— Diagram  showing  the  Action  of  the  Crico-thyroid  Muscle. 


cartilage,  the  arytenoid  cartilage  remaining  fixed.  Under  this  condition 


the  thyroid  cannot  be  depressed  without  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords,  as  shown  line  in  Fig. 

80.  Consequently  the  ‘  crico-thyroid/  when  in  elongate  the 

vocal  cords. 


Crico-arytenoidei  Postici. — Each  ‘ crW^ytenoideus  posticus" 


id^Chlage. 


arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoi< 


and  is  inserted  into 


Thyro-arytenoi- 

deus. 


Crico-arytenoideus 

lateralis. 


Ideal  pivot. 


Crico-arytenoideus 

posticus. 


the  ]X)S^h’ior»  tubercle  of  the  arytenoid.  The  muscle  is  seen  in  action 
(den^d  by  wavy  lines)  in  Fig.  81.  Its  action  is  to  dilate  the  glottis.  It 
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does  this  by  drawing  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  arytenoid  toward  the 
mesial  line,  and  therefore  the  anterior  tubercle  from  the  mesial  line.  In 
this  movement  the  arytenoid  cartilage  rotates  upon  the  cricoid  as  upon 
a  pivot.  Moreover,  the  arytenoid  cartilage  is  a  lever  of  the  first  order; 
the  fulcrum  or  ideal  pivot  being  intermediate  between  the  power  at  the 
posterior  tubercle  and  the  weight  or  resistance  at  the  anterior.  The 
muscle  in  question  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  a  muscle  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  dilates  the  glottis  every  time  we  inspire.  During  expiration, 
when  the  glottis  is  restored  to  its  state  of  rest,  not  by  muscular  action, 
but  by  an  elastic  ligament,  the  ‘  crico-arytenoid/  marked  in  Dig.  81, 
the  muscle  relaxes,  and  has  time  to  rest.  This  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  ‘  crico-arytenoidei  postici 9  is  perpetually  going  on,  from 
the  first  moment  of  life  till  the  last. 

Crico-arytenoideus  Lateralis. — Each  ‘  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis 9 
arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into 


Vocal  cord 

Arytenoid  cartilage. 
Elastic  ligament  .  .  . 


Thyro-arytenoideus . 


Crico-arytenoideus 

ateralis. 


Crico-arytenoideus 

posticus. 


Fig.  82 —Glottis  Closed.  Muscles  Closing  it  represented  wavy. 


the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  aryte^cl.  Its  action  is  to  assist  in  closing 
the  glottis,  as  seen  in  Fig.  does  this  by  rotating  the  arytenoid 

cartilage  in  a  way  directlv  fee^verse  of  the  muscle  last  examined. 

Arytenoideus. — Tb^O^rytenoideus ?  muscle  arises  from  the  back  of 
one  arytenoid  cartilsfeej&nd  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  other.  (Plate 


LVII.  Fig.  3.)  ^Jjjyfiasps  the  two  cartilages  together,  and  therefore  as¬ 
sists  very  mateft\&y  in  closing  the  glottis.106 
_ _ _ _ 

106  Cea^^Jfiuscular  fibres  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
assist  the  ‘  wytenoideus  ’  and  the  ‘  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  ’  in  closing  the  glottis. 

aiu;  ~ 


o 


little  muscles  together  form,  as  Henle  has  shown,  a  ‘  sphincter’  of  the  glot- 
a^ghly  developed  and  complicated  homologue  of  the  single  and  simple  sphincter 
fie  which  embraces  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  in  reptiles. 


K 
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Thyro-arytenoidei. — Each  of  these  muscles  arises  from  the  angle 
of  the  thyroid,  and  is  inserted  into  the  front  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid.  They  relax  the  vocal  cords,  since  they  tend  to  draw  together 
the  cartilages  to  which  they  are  attached.  More  than  this,  they  assist  in 
narrowing  the  glottis.  But  their  special  action  appears  to  be  that  of 
bringing  the  lips  of  the  glottis  parallel  to  each  other;  that  of  placing 
them,  in  fact,  in  the  ‘  vocalizing 9  position.  The  glottis  must  he  made 
not  only  a  very  narrow  chink,  hut  its  lips  must  he  brought  parallel  to 
each  other,  before  they  can  be  made  to  vibrate  by  the  stream  of  the  air, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  voice  or  song.  The  motions  of  the  glottis 
in  singing,  speaking,  breathing,  and  coughing  can  be  distinctly  seen  in 
the  laryngoscope. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx: 


Antagonists 


Antagonists 


j  Crico-thyroidei . stretch  the  vocal  cords 

(  Thyro-arytenoidei . relax  the  vocal  cords 

(  Crico-arytenoidei  postici . open  the  glottis 

j  Crico-arytenoidei  laterales  )  clQSe  the  gl()ttis 
(  Arytenoideus . . . ) 


)  govern  the  pitch  of 
f  the  notes. 

/  govern  the  opening 
C  of  the  glottis. 
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In  describing  the  anatomy  of  this  intricate  and  delicate  organ,  a  general 
outline  of  its  structure  will  first  be  given,  and  afterward  the  details  of  its 
several  parts. 

General  Idea  of  the  Subject. — To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  look  at  the  diagram.  Fig.  1,  Plate  LYIII.  In  this  is 
seen  the  elastic  fibro-cartilage  termed  the  6  pinna  9  of  the  ear,  which  col¬ 
lects  the  sonorous  undulations  of  the  air,  and  transmits  them  down  the 
passage  called  the  6  meatus  auditorius  externus/  This  passage,  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  is  a  little  contracted  in  the  middle,  where 
its  floor  is  a  little  raised.  It  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  fibrous  membrane 
(membrana  tympani)  which  is  fixed  in  a  groove  in  the  bone,  is  placed 
obliquely,  and  stretched  in  all  respects  like  the  parchment  of  a  drum, 
except  that  its  outer  surface  is  a  little  concave. 

Tympanum. — On  the  inner  side  of  the  meqjhrana  tympani  is  a 
small  chamber  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  .^ge,\ermed  the  ‘  tym¬ 
panum  9  or  middle  ear.  This  chamber  is  fillejWwn  air,  which  is  admitted 
through  a  tube  (Eustachian  tube)  about  ai^Mi  and  a  half  long,  leading 
from  the  back  part  of  the  nostrils  intov®£iront  part  of  the  tympanum. 
Thus  there  is  an  equilibrium  of  air  iqn^feh  sides  of  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani.  In  fact,  the  Eustachian  trag  performs  the  same  office  for  the  ear 
as  the  hole  which  is  made  in  iffieSfde  of  a  drum  for  the  necessary  purpose 
of  opening  a  commimicatirar^vith  the  external  air.  Opposite  to  the 
Eustachian  tube,  that  te  back  part  of  the  tympanum,  are  the  irregu¬ 

lar  openings  of  the^m^syfid  cells,  which  also  contain  air.  All  these  air  cavi¬ 
ties  are  lined  by  Continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
passages  of  tlf^^se.  This  explains  the  degree  of  deafness  which  is  often 
produced  taCi) common  cold,  or  other  disease  of  the  throat;  the  Eusta- 
chian^^e  being  temporarily  obstructed  by  the  swelling  of  its  lining 
menflDnhie. 

Ossicula  Auditus.  Malleus,  Incus,  and  Stapes.— In  the  tym- 
^)anum  itself  we  find  three  little  bones  (ossicula  auditus)  known  separately 
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by  names  more  descriptive  of  their  shape  than  their  office — 4  malleus/ 

4  incus/  and  4  stapes/  These  bones  are  connected  by  perfect  joints,  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  chain,  surrounded  by  atmospheric  air,  across  the  cav¬ 
ity  of  the  tympanum;  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  over  them. 
The  handle  (manubrium)  of  the  malleus  at  one  end  of  the  chain  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  4  membrana  tympani/  and  the  foot-plate  of  the  stapes  at 
the  other  end  closes  the  4  fenestra  ovalis/  an  opening  on  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum  leading  to  the  4  vestibule 9  of  the  internal  ear.  Both  ends 
of  the  bony  chain  are  attached  to  membrane,  since  the  foot-plate  of  the 
stapes  does  not  exactly  fit  into  the  fenestra  ovalis;  membrane  intervening 
between  their  edges.  Moreover,  certain  little  muscles  are  attached  to  the 
bones,  and  slacken  or  tighten  the  membranes.  Besides  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
there  is  another  opening  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  called  the 
4  fenestra  rotunda/  It  leads  into  the  cochlea  and  is  closed  by  membrane. 

Internal  Ear. — The  internal  ear,  often  called,  on  account  of  its  in¬ 
tricacy,  the  4  labyrinth/  consists  of  a  little  chamber  termed  the  4  vesti¬ 
bule/  the  three  4  semicircular  canals/  and  the  4  cochlea/  All  these  parts 
are  embedded  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  like  passages 
cut  out  of  a  solid  rock.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  exploring  them. 
Bear  in  mind  their  relative  position.  The  4  vestibule 9  is  in  the  middle, 
the  canals  are  behind,  and  the  cochlea  is  in  front. 

Vestibule. — The  vestibule  communicates,  behind,  witJ^J^e  five  open¬ 
ings  of  the  semicircular  canals;  in  front,  with  the  cochra^f  on  the  outer 
side  with  the  tympanum  through  the  fenestra  ov*mX (occupied  by  the 
stapes);  and  on  the  inner  side  by  minute  apertin;  pswith  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  internus,  through  which  the  auditory  i(e™e'enters  the  ear.  These 
apertures  transmit  those  branches  of  the  amatory  nerve  which  supply  the 
membranous  contents  of  the  vestibule  ajicrme  semicircular  canals. 

Cochlea. — The  cochlea,  so  nam^rrom  its  resemblance  to  a  snail's 
shell,  is  an  exceedingly  curious  ^fojSfcitre.  It  is  placed  so  that  the  base  of 
the  shell  corresponds  to  th&  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus, 
while  the  apex  points  forwWlJand  outward  toward  the  Eustachian  tube. 
It  is  formed  by  the  sph^^onvolutions  of  two  gradually  tapering  tubes, 
or  rather  by  one  tub^Qparated  into  two  compartments  by  a  longitudinal 
septum  (lamimjN&tfalis),  composed  partly  of  thin  bone,  but  chiefly  of 
membrane.  InNiie  diagram  the  course  of  the  septum  is  indicated  by  a 
dotted  oirt^e/  This  septum  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  cochlea, 
becauso^be  auditory  nerve  expands  upon  it.  It  runs  all  through  the- 
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tube,  except  at  the  apex,  where  it  suddenly  terminates  in  a  curved  hook, 
and  leaves  an  aperture  (helicotrema),  so  that  the  two  portions  of  the 
tube  communicate.  One  portion  of  the  tube  (scala  vestibuli)  opens  into 
the  vestibule;  the  other  portion  (scala  tympani)  leads  into  the  tympanum 
through  the  c  fenestra  rotunda/  This  last  foramen  is  open  only  in  the 
dry  bone;  in  the  recent  state  the  fenestra  rotunda  is  closed  by  the  ‘  mem- 
brana  tympani  secundaria/  which  therefore  has  the  air  of  the  tympanum 
on  the  one  side  and  the  fluid  in  the  cochlea  on  the  other.  The  central 
pillar  of  the  cochlea  round  which  the  tube  makes  two  and  a  half  turns  is 
called  the  ‘  modiolus  ’  or  ‘  axis/ 

Semicircular  Canals. — The  semicircular  canals  are  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  called,  from  their  position,  ‘  superior/  ‘  posterior/  and  £  ex¬ 
ternal/  They  are  placed  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  like  the 
faces  of  a  cube.  Each  canal  forms  the  greater  part  of  a  circle,  and  opens 
at  each  end  into  the  vestibule.  There  are  only  five  openings,  since  two 
of  the  canals  have  an  opening  in  common.  Each  canal  has  a  dilatation 
at  one  end  termed  the  ‘  ampulla  this  makes  room  for  a  corresponding 
dilatation  of  the  membranous  canal  within  it,  upon  which  the  auditory 
nerve  expands.  The  ‘  ampulla/  therefore,  is  the  most  important  part  of 
each  canal. 

Uses  of  these  Excavations. — These  curious  amjVlaborate  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  petrous  bone  form  receptacles  for  a  flumjmVhich  floats  the 
delicate  membrane  destined  to  receive  the  termuMynlaments  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve.  This  membrane  is  the  very  essefw^of  the  organ  of  hearing. 
It  is  to  the  ear  what  the  retina  is  to  the  In  the  vestibule  and  semi¬ 

circular  canals  it  forms  a  continuous,  Imyorosed  sac,  which  copies  pretty 
accurately  the  shape  of  these  caviti^tavithout  being  in  contact  with  their, 
bony  walls.  It  is  bathed  within^na  without  by  a  thin  albuminous  fluid. 
That  part  of  the  fluid  withinrfSre  membrane  is  called  the  ‘  endolymph 
that  without,  the  ‘  peril^M^*  or  ‘  liquor  Cotunnii/  Within  the  cochlea 
the  membrane  is  ar in  a  different  manner.  It  forms  here  the 
greater  part  of  the  'Vmina  spiralis/  and  encloses  a  third  scale  or  spiral 
passage,  the  ‘  cai^^  membranacea/  or  ‘  canalis  cochlese/  absent  in  the 
macerated  JaM^inth.  Inside  this  membranous  canal  is  a  series  of  cellular 
bodies  art^^ed  in  a  very  complicated  manner,  and  known  as  the  ‘  organ 
of  Cortfl/^  The  membranous  canal  is  filled  with  endolymph;  the  cavities 
of  ^5)soala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani  are  occupied  by  perilymph. 

J^The  auditory  nerve  enters  the  ear  through  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
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temus.  At  the  bottom  of  this  passage  are  a  multitude  of  small  foramina, 
which  transmit  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  nerve  to  their  respective 
destinations.  Some  are  distributed  upon  the  sac  in  the  vestibule;  some 
upon  the  dilatations  (ampullae)  of  the  membranous  semicircular  canals; 
others  run  down  the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  and  are  distributed  to  the  struct¬ 
ures  within  the  canalis  membranacea. 

Probable  Function  of  these  several  Parts. — Now  for  the  ex¬ 
planation,  usually  received,  of  the  function  of  these  several  parts.  The 
waves  of  sound,  collected  by  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  pass  down  the  ex¬ 
ternal  auditory  passage,  strike  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  and  cause  it 
to  vibrate.  These  vibrations  are  carried  by  the  little  bones  across  the 
tympanum  to  the  membrane,  which  closes  the  ‘  fenestra  ovalis/  or  open¬ 
ing  into  the  vestibule.  This  membrane,  thus  thrown  into  vibration, 
communicates  motion  to  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth;  the  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve  receive  the  impression  and  transmit  the  sensation  of  sound 
to  the  brain.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  excite  corespond¬ 
ing  vibrations  in  the  air  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  again 
communicates  them  to  the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and 
through  this  they  reach  the  cochlea.  Here  we  have  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  and  the  membrane  closing  it:  that  is, 
we  have,  interposed  between  air  and  a  fluid,  a  tense  memb^ie,  which  is 
the  very  best  medium  for  transmitting,  with  increasedX^tensity,  vibra- 


tions  from  one  to  the  other. 


cf* 


After  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  am^femy  of  the  ear,  proceed  now  to 
a  more  minute  examination  of  its  component  parts.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  learner  is  already/ familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone  described  at  page  ^ 

Meatus  Auditorius  Externus. — This  passage  leads  to  the  mem¬ 
brana  tympani.  Its  outa^Jiird  is  formed  by  a  tubular  continuation  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  e^Jts  inner  two-thirds  by  the  osseous  canal  in  the 
temporal  bone,  ^©cartilaginous  part  is  united  by  fibrous  membrane  to 
the  rough  mafvha  of  tl 
does  not  itselr 
upper  p§rC^>: 
io$L  nss 


verti 


of  the  processus  auditorius.  The  cartilage,  however, 
rm  a  complete  tube;  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  at  the 
mpleted  by  fibrous  membrane.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
'ssures  in  the  cartilage.  These  breaks  in  the  cartilage  give 
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greater  freedom  of  motion;  they  are  interesting  practically,  as  explaining 
how  collections  of  matter  in  the  parotid  gland  sometimes  make  their  way 
into  the  meatus  auditorius. 

Length. — The  length  of  the  meatus,  measured  from  the  middle  of 
its  external  orifice  to  the  middle  of  the  membrana  tympani,  is  about  one 
inch  and  two  or  three  lines.  The  anterior  wall  is  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  longer  than  the  posterior,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  membrana  tympani. 

Direction. — The  direction  of  the  meatus  is  inward  and  forward.  It 
describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  concavity  downward.  Besides  this  gen¬ 
eral  curv6,  the  cartilaginous  part  is  slightly  curved  with  the  concavity 
forward,  and  the  osseous  part  with  the  concavity  backward.  Altogether, 
the  meatus  has  such  a  curious  shape  that  it  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  looking  at  a  cast  of  it.  Every  surgeon  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  see  the  whole  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  at  one  view:  one  can 
seldom  see  more  than  a  part  of  it,  however  much  the  ear  be  dilated  and 
pulled  so  as  to  straighten  the  outer  curve.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
meatus  is  about  the  middle.  Beyond  this  point  we  ought  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  speculum. 

Meatus  in  the  Infant. — The  preceding  description  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  refers  to  its  condition  in  the  adult,  tin  infancy,  the 
meatus  is  extremely  short  on  account  of  the  non-devd^(fcnent  of  the  bony 
portion,  which  at  this  period  is  a  mere  ring  (see  ^feSporal  Bone*).  The 
membrana  tympani,  too,  is  almost  on  the  planaSs^tlie  base  of  the  skull, 
this  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  craniumJS^r  a  new-born  child,  where 
the  membrane  absolutely  lies  on  the  flc/rSrvthe  meatus.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  a  surgeon  should  bear  t^se  facts  in  mind  when  examining 
the  ears  of  very  young  children.  O 

Insects  sometimes  find  the  p&tiy  down  the  meatus  and  cause  intense 
pain.  An  instance  is  rela^^5y'Wilde106  which  is  worth  giving,  if  only 
to  show  how  to  dislodge/mrehi :  ‘I  remember  being  out  shooting  with  a 
friend,  who,  suddenlj^e^claiming,  “Oh,  an  earwig!”  and  throwing  aside 
his  gun,  fell  on  ihfisround,  making  the  most  piteous  groans,  and  rolling 
about  in  ^Puspecting  that  some  insect  had  got  into  his  ear,  I  pro¬ 


per  from  a  ditch,  and  poured  it  into  the  meatus.  While 
result,  a  little  animal,  well  known  among  anglers  as  the 


fly,  crept  out,  and  my  friend  was  instantly  relieved/ 


106  Wilde,  ‘Aural  Surgery/ p.  178. 
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Membrana  Tyfripani. — The  membrana  tympani  is  a  thin,  semi¬ 
transparent,  fibrous  membrane,  of  a  greyish  color,  placed  very  obliquely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  Its  direction  is  down¬ 
ward,  forward,  and  inward.  This  obliquity  increases  the  extent  of  sur¬ 
face;  so  that  every  wave  of  sound,  reflected  down  the  meatus,  must  fall 
upon  it.  Its  circumference,  which  is  nearly  circular,  is  fixed  into  a  groove 
in  the  bone,  so  fine  that  it  might  have  been  traced  with  the  point  of  a 
needle.  (Plate  LVIII.  Fig.  2.)  This  groove,  however,  does  not  form  a 
complete  circle:  it  is  deficient  at  the  upper  part,  where  the  membrana 
tympani  is,  more  obviously  than  elsewhere,  continuous  with  the  skin  lin¬ 
ing  the  meatus. 


The  membrana  tympani  is  not  flat,  like  the  parchment  of  a  drum,  but 
slightly  conical,  with  the  apex  toward  the  tympanum.  This  shape  seems 
given  to  it  by  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  draws  the  membrane  a 
little  inward.  The  handle  of  the  bone  can  be  seen  in  the  living  subject, 
like  a  thin  white  streak,  which  is  not  quite  vertical,  but  inclines  slightly 
backward. 

Many  times  a  hole  exists  in  the  upper  part  of  the  membrane,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  obvious  defect  of  hearing  during  life.  This  suffi¬ 
ciently  explains  why  some  persons  who  are  not  deaf  can  blow  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  through  the  ear  as  well  as  through  the  nose. 

Structure  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. — Thin  the  mem¬ 

brana  tympani  is  very  strong.  It  has  three  strata:  ai^fcpter  stratum  of 
cuticle;  a  middle,  fibrous,  on  which  its  strength  ch^y  depends;  and  an 
internal,  mucous.  (Plate  LX.  Fig.  3.)  The  mi^C^  stratum  is  composed 
of  fibres  radiating  and  circular,  but  no  longpsjQhidered  muscular.  It  is 
this  coat  which  is  fixed  into  the  bony  fgrVesre,  and  contains  in  its  very 
substance  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  W  ^dermal  stratum  is  composed  of 
an  extremely  thin  layer  of  the  true  ^?jn,  continuous  with  that  lining  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus.  TM^ucous  lining  is  continuous  with  the 
lining  of  the  tympanum.  T^^tembrane  is  well  supplied  with  blood  by 
arteries  derived  from  th^?tNo-mastoid  and  the  tympanic  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary.  .. 

Tympanum,  ot^Middle  Ear. — We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been 
said  already  afomlQJie  tympanum,  but  pass  on  to  examine  what  is  to  be 
seen  on  its  ral  aspects,  namely:  its  external  aspect,  its  internal,  its 
anterior  a»A  posterior,  its  superior  and  its  inferior. 

External  Aspect. — On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  tympanum  there 

&11 
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is  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  closed  by  the  membrana 
tympani. 

Internal  Aspect. — On  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tympanum  (Plate 
LVIII.  Fig.  2)  are  seen — 1.  The  fenestra  ovalis  leading  to  the  vestibule: 
this  is  open  in  the  dry  bone,  but  closed  in  the  recent  state  by  the  base  of 
the  stapes  which  is  held  to  the  margins  of  the  fenestra  by  ligamentous 
fibres.  The  fenestra  ovalis  looks  outward  toward  the  membrana  tympani. 
2.  The  fenestra  rotunda:  this,  in  the  recent  state,  is  also  closed  by  mem¬ 
brane  (membrana  tympani  secundaria);  in  the  dry  bone  it  leads  to  the 
tympanic  scale  of  the  cochlea,  and  also  into  the  vestibule;  but  the  fenes¬ 
tra  does  not  communicate  with  the  vestibule  in  the  perfect  state.  The 
fenestra  rotunda  looks  almost  directly  backward.  3.  The  promontory: 
this  is  formed  by  the  bulging  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea;  its  surface 
is  marked  by  grooves  for  the  ramifications  of  Jacobson’s  nerve. 

Anterior  Aspect. — On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tympanum,  we  have 
— 1.  The  bony  canal  for  the  ‘  tensor  tympani  ’  (in  the  drawing,  this  canal 
is  cut  open).  Just  before  its  termination  in  front  of  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
the  canal  makes  a  sudden  curve  outward,  in  order  to  form  a  little  pulley 
for  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  within.  In  most  bones  this  part  of  the 
canal  is  broken,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  spoon;  for  this  reason, 
it  is  called  the  ‘  processus  cochleariformis.’  2.  The  Eustachian  tube.  3. 
The  orifice  of  the  Glaserian  fissure  which  transmits  tl^yj^xator  tympani  ’ 
and  the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  In  about  five  spe^iens  out  of  six,  the 
chorda  tympani  runs  through  a  little  canal,  pjj^pto,  and  a  little  above 
the  Glaserian  fissure;  but  this  4  canal  of  Ilu^gw.',’  as  it  has  been  termed, 
is  of  no  practical  moment,  and  hardly  (Mw^es  a  new  name. 

Posterior  Aspect. — On  the  po^nftr  aspect  of  the  tympanum,  are — 
1.  The  opening  into  the  mastoid  c$2Ib.  2.  The  pyramid — a  small  pro¬ 
jection  containing  a  canal,  ab,e^^the  size  of  a  bristle,  which  lodges  the 
‘  stapedius  muscle.’  At  tjm^as^of  the  pyramid  (but  within  it)  are  two 
minute  canals  which  transit,  the  one  an  artery,  the  other  a  nerve,  to 
the  stapedius.  The(  pyramid  is  always  supported  by  a  minute  bony 
column,  which  ext^ds  like  a  flying  buttress  from  its  apex  to  the  promon¬ 
tory.  3.  The  ^^men  chordae,  ‘iter  chordae  posterius.’  This  minute 
foramen  i^S^fle  below  the  level  of  the  pyramid,  and  close  to  the  groove 
for  the  a^eliment  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Introduce  a  bristle  into 
it,  ^nd  you  find  that  it  leads  into  the  c  aqueductus  Fallopii.’  It  transmits 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  This  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  facial  (which, 
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remember,  is  contained  in  the  ‘  aquednctus  Fallopii 5 :  see  Plate  LX.  Fig. 
4).  It  comes  up  through  the  foramen  chordae,  runs,  not  across  the  tym¬ 
panum,  but  across  the  membrana  tympani,  outside  the  mucous  membrane, 
between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  process  of  the  incus;  it 
leaves  the  membrane  through  the  Glaserian  fissure  (or  through  a  distinct 
canal)  and,  joining  the  gustatory,  eventually  goes  to  the  submaxillary 
ganglion. 

Superior  Aspect. — On  the  superior  aspect  of  the  tympanum  is  a 
thin  plate  of  bone  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  from  that 
of  the  cranium.  This  is  an  important  relation.  For  it  shows  how  readily 
inflammation  might  spread  from  the  tympanum  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Inferior  Aspect. — The  inferior  aspect,  or  floor  of  the  tympanum, 
is  formed  by  the  jugular  fossa,  which  lodges  the  jugular  vein.  A  little 
in  front  of  this  fossa  is  the  canal  for  the  carotid  artery,  which  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  tympanum  only  by  a  thin  scale  of  bone.  The  vicinity  of 
these  great  vessels  explains  the  sudden  and  profuse  haemorrhage  which 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  from  the  ear  when  diseased.  Professor 
Porter  speaks  of  blood  gushing  from  the  ear  with  a  rapidity  such  as  he 
never  witnessed  in  a  surgical  operation. 107  Ulceration  had  extended  into 
the  carotid  artery. 

In  another  case  of  sudden  and  profuse  bleeding  frop^the  ear,  Mr. 
Syrne  tied  the  carotid  artery.108  The  patient  died.  HyWfrwever  tied  the 
carotid  in  another  similar  case  in  which  the  pati^s^fecovered.  Dissec¬ 
tion  discovered  that  the  blood  came  from  the  Mrf^sinus,  near  the  jugu¬ 
lar  fossa,  the  thin  bony  septum  between  tMTWssa  and  the  tympanum 
having  been  destroyed  by  ulceration.  po%jJ^at  the  proximity  of  these 
large  vessels,  there  is  no  wonder  that  Mending  from  the  ear,  after  injury 
to  the  head,  makes  one  suspect  thf^extstence  of  a  fracture  through  the 
tympanum.  A. 

In  the  floor  of  the  tymp^OT&i  there  are  a  number  of  minute  holes, 
among  which  especially  i^e  one ,  the  upper  opening  of  the  canal  for 
Jacobson's  nerve.  TheViower  opening  of  the  canal  is  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  on  the  little  di^ffof  bone  which  separates  the  jugular  fossa  from  the 
carotid  canal.  XkAierve  in  question  is  a  branch  of  the  glosso-pliaryngeal. 
It  enters  npanum,  and  ramifies  upon  the  promontory,  forming 


107  Gr^NsJs’s  *  Clinical  Medicine,  ’  vol.  i. 

NEclin^urgli  Monthly  Journal,’  No.  HI.;  4  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,’ 
No.|Cf  ?T  p.  319. 
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what  is  called  the  ‘  tympanic  plexus."  It  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tympanum.  Its  principal  branches  are  generally  indicated  by 
grooves  made  for  their  passage  on  the  promontory.  In  a  preparation 
where  there  appeared  to  be  neither  groove  nor  nerve,  the  nerve  was 
subsequently  found  lodged  in  a  complete  bony  canal  within  the  pro¬ 
montory. 

Aqueductus  Fallopii. — The  ‘aqueductus  Fallopii/  or  canal  for 
the  facial  nerve,  which  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  expression  of  the  face 
(Plate  LIX.  Pig.  1.),  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
internus;  it  runs  for  a  short  distance  outward,  then  turns  horizontally  back¬ 
ward  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  just  above  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
and,  lastly,  descending  behind  the  tympanum,  emerges  at  the  stylo-mas¬ 
toid  foramen.  Its  course  suggests  how  liable  the  nerve  is  to  be  injured 
in  fracture  through  the  temporal  bone,  or  in  disease  of  the  ear.  While 
in  this  canal  the  nerve  sends  off  three  important  branches,  all  to  ganglia. 
These  are  shown  in  Plate  LX.  Pig.  4.  The  first  branch,  the  greater 
petrosal,  or  Vidian,  runs  down  the  hiatus  Fallopii  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion;  the  second,  or  lesser  petrosal,  goes  to  the  otic  ganglion;  the 
third,  or  chorda  tympani,  runs  with  the  gustatory  nerve  to  the  submaxil¬ 
lary  ganglion.  Two  less  important  nerves  are  also  given  off  from  the 
facial  in  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  namely,  the  extern^Aetrosal  which 
communicates  with  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  monS^eal  artery,  and 
the  nerve  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 

The  objects  seen  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  (tyrnpanum  may  be  better 
understood  in  the  following  tabular  form:--^ 


Mastoid  cells. 

Pyramid  for  stapedius. 
Foramen  chordae. 


Aqueductus  Fallopii. 


Canal  for  tensor  tympani. 
Eustachian  tube. 
Glaserian  fissure. 


Fig.  83. 


Little  holies  in  the  Tympanum. — The  three  little  bones  in  the 
tympanum  a^e  drawn  larger  than  natural,  but  in  their  proper  relative 
.positifc^Jllate  LIX.  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  In  Fig.  3,  you  are  supposed 
to  |Se  Jooking  at  them  from  the  meatus  auditorius;  in  Fig.  2,  from  the 
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inside  of  the  tympanum.  The  dotted  line  in  each  figure  is  intended  to 
represent  the  outline  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

Malleus. — The  malleus  or  hammer  presents  a  head,  a  neck,  and  a 
handle  (manubrium).  The  4  head"  is  the  large  round  part  above  the  mem¬ 
brana  tympani.  It  articulates  posteriorly  with  the  incus  by  means  of  a 
concavo-convex  joint,  crusted  with  cartilage  and  provided  with  a  synovial 
membrane.  The  ‘  neck "  is  the  narrow  portion  between  the  head  and  the 
handle.  From  the  front  of  the  neck  springs  the  4  long  process 9  or  ‘  pro¬ 
cessus  gracilis  ’  which  runs  down  the  Glaserian  fissure  and  gives  insertion 
to  the  ‘  laxator  tympani."  In  infants  this  ‘  processus  gracilis"  may  be  re¬ 
moved  whole,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  malleus;  but,  in  the  adult,  it 
is  adherent  to  the  temporal  bone  and  cannot  be  extracted  entire.  The 
handle  or  ‘  manubrium "  descends  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  neck. 
Near  the  root  of  the  handle  is  a  little  projection  called  the  ‘  short  process," 
which  presses  against  the  upper  part  of  the  membrana  tympani.  The 
handle  itself  terminates  in  a  slightly  flattened,  outwardly  curved  extremity, 
a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  handle 
and  below  the  processus  gracilis,  is  inserted  the  ‘  tensor  tympani." 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  the  student"s  body,  if  he  hold  the  articular  surface 
backward,  the  handle  downward,  and  the  processus  brewra^utward. 

Incus. — The  incus,  or  anvil,  lies  behind  the  malL@|rs>  It  has  a  body, 
a  short,  and  a  long  process.  The  body  is  conj^|vplaced  above  and 
behind  the  membrai  ^convex  surface  which 


articulates  with  the  head  of  the  malleus.^Jm  ‘  short  process "  extends 
horizontally  backward  into  the  mastoid  4q1]/, and  is  fixed  there  by  a  liga¬ 
ment.  The  ‘  long  process "  descencte>Siearly  vertically,  parallel  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  and,  like  it^isti  little  convex  outwardly.  Toward 
the  extremity  it  suddenly  turn^\jf  and  supports,  on  a  narrow  pedicle, 
the  orbicular  process  form^N^ufermed  ‘os  orbiculare"  (Fig.  5). 


Right  or  Left  ?-JCl@Done  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  theVsfaldent’s  body,  if  he  hold  the  short  process  back¬ 
ward,  the  long  downward  and  inward. 


Os  Orbici^ace. — The  little  ‘  os  orbiculare,"  considered  by  some  as  a 
separate  always  anchylosed  in  the  adult  to  the  long  process  of 

the  incu«;  >ut  it  is  connected  with  the  stapes  by  a  very  distinct  joint. 

tapes. — The  stapes,  or  stirrup,  is  placed  horizontally,  with 
tl^jpase  in  the  fenestra  ovalis.  It  has  a  head,  a  neck,  two  ‘  crura "  or 
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branches,  and  a  base  or  foot-plate.  The  head  articulates  by  a  concave 
surface  with  the  orbicular  process  of  the  incus.  The  neck  gives  attach¬ 
ment  behind  to  the  ‘  stapedius/  (Plate  LX.  Fig.  2.)  The  anterior 
branch  of  the  stirrup  is  shorter  and  less  curved  than  the  posterior;  both 
are  grooved  on  their  concave  sides,  and  the  interval  is  closed  by  a  mem¬ 
brane.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  groove  in  the  crus  forms  half  an  Haver¬ 
sian  canal,  lodging  a  small  vessel.109  The  4  base  '  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  which  it  nearly  fills,  and  their  margins  are  united  by  an 
annular  ligament.  The  lower  border  of  the  base  is  straighter  than  the 
upper,  and  its  anterior  extremity  is  the  sharpest. 

Right  or  Left  ? — This  bone  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  student's  tympanum,  if  he  hold  the  base  inward, 
its  straighter  side  downward,  and  the  shorter  limb  forward. 

Ossification. — All  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  are  ossified  and  well 
developed  at  birth.  The  ear-bones  of  a  new-born  infant  and  those  of  the 
giant  O'Brien,  seven  feet  seven  inches  high,  are  very  nearly  the  same  size. 
Of  the  four  bones,  the  stapes  is  the  most  essential  to  hearing.  Disease  may 
destroy  the  others,  and  still  the  patient  may  hear:  but  when  the  stapes 
falls  out,  the  fluid  in  the  vestibule  escapes,  and  inevitable  deafness  results. 

Little  Muscles  moving  the  Bones  in  the  Tympanum.— There 
are  two  well-marked  muscles  with  distinct  tendons  attacM|  to  the  bones 
in  the  tympanum,  namely,  the  tensor  tympani  and  tM^pedius.  (Plate 
LX.  Figs.  1,  2.)  The  ‘  laxator  tympani '  is  still  <^pribed  as  a  muscle  by 
some  anatomists,  though  its  muscular  structu^e^ytoubted  by  many. 

Tensor  Tympani. — The  6  tensor  tym^m^is  a  well-marked  muscle. 
It  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bol^/ind  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  is  inserted  intovfeES.  handle  of  the  malleus,  just  be¬ 
low  the  processus  gracilis.  The  muaele  is  lodged  in  the  bony  canal  running 
above  and  parallel  with  the  Eu§1|0&ian  tube;  and  when  its  tendon  reaches 
the  end  of  the  canal,  whictaX^ms  an  elbow,  it  is  reflected  at  a  right  angle 
to  reach  its  insertion.  origin  to  insertion  #the  muscle  is  enclosed 

in  a  strong  fibrous  sheafed  The  tendon  slides  within  the  sheath,  and  has 
a  synovial  membrah^^ 

Laxator^ ^wnpani. — The  6  laxator  tympani '  arises  from  the  spine 
of  the  spln^^bone,  runs  up  the  Glaserian  fissure,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  proce$p?  gracilis  of  the  malleus.  Like  the  last  muscle,  it  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  sheath.  Whilst  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  mus¬ 
cularity  of  the  4  tensor  tympani/  many  modern  anatomists  believe  the 
4  laxator  tympani 9  to  be  a  ligament. 

Stapedius. — The  4  stapedius 9  arises  in  the  canal  of  the  pyramid.  Its 
little  tendon,  coming  out  of  the  canal  at  the  apex,  is  reflected  outward, 
and  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Anato¬ 
mists  are  not  agreed  about  the  precise  use  of  the  stapedius.  One  of  its 
actions  would  appear  to  be  to  tilt  the  steps  backward,  and  thus  diminish 
the  pressure  upon  the  fluid  in  the  vestibule. 

The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth,  comprising  the  vestibule,  semicircular 
canals,  and  cochlea,  should  now  be  examined.  And  first  of  the  vestibule, 
entered  through  the  4  fenestra  ovalis/ 

Vestibule. — The  vestibule  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  measuring  about  -^th 
of  an  inch  in  its  long  diameter,  and  rather  less  in  its  short.  Posteriorly  it 
receives  the  five  openings  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  opening  of 
the  4  aqueductus  vestibuli*;  anteriorly,  and  at  its  lower  part,  is  the  open- 
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Fig.  84.— Diagram  of  the  Right  Vestibule,  and  tMeJ^enings  into  it. 
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ing  into  the  vestibular  scale  of  the  co^hkaf  on  its  external  wall  is  the 
4  fenestra  ovalis/  In  all,  then,  there  a/^ight  openings  into  the  vestibule. 


The  internal  wall  of  the  vestibule  ^responds  with  a  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  4  meatus  auditorius  intsiC^/  On  this  inner  wall,  as  shown  in 


Plate  LXI.  Fig.  3,  are  twolsXgfet  depressions  separated  by  a  bony  ridge. 
The  upper  is  called  the>f<Oa  hemielliptica/  and  lodges  the  utricle;  the 
lower,  or  4  fovea  hemispfeerica/  lodges  the  saccule.  The  ridge  dividing 
these  4foveae*  isl£fr^S?n  as  the  4  crista  vestibuli/  The  utricle  and  the 
saccule,  as  wijl  J^seen,  are  distinct  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth. 
The  fovea^S^well  as  the  crista  vestibuli,  are  riddled  with  minute  fo¬ 
ramina,  otil^visible  with  a  lens,  through  which  the  filaments  of  the  audi- 
torv  i^eje  nter  the  vestibule.  The  vestibule  and  its  eight  openings  are 
repfk&ented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  Fig.  84. 
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Semicircular  Canals. — The  three  semicircular  canals  are  called, 
according  to  their  position,  the  4  superior/  the  4  posterior ,  (both  vertical) 
and  the  4  external 9  (horizontal).  The  superior  canal  crosses  the  petrous 
bone  at  right  angles,  and  stands  out  in  relief  on  its  anterior  surface.  Its 
4  ampulla  *  is  at  the  outer  orifice.  The  posterior  canal  is  the  longest  of 
the  three.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone, 
and  makes  a  little  relief  just  above  the  aqueductus  vestibuli.  Its  4  am¬ 
pulla  9  is  at  the  lower  orifice;  its  upper  orifice  joins  the  narrow  end  of  the 
superior  canal.  The  external  canal  is  the  smallest  of  the  three;  it  lies 
horizontally  in  the  petrous  bone  behind  the  superior  and  external  to  the 
posterior  canal;  its  convexity  is  directed  backward.  Its  ampulla  is  at  its 
outer  orifice. 

Cochlea. — The  cochlea  is  so  placed  that  its  base  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  where  it  receives  filaments  from  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve.  Its  apex  is  directed  forward  and  outward  close  to  the  canal 
for  the  tensor  tympani.  It  makes  two  turns  and  a  half,  which  run  from 
left  to  right  in  the  right  ear,  and  from  right  to  left  in  the  left,  round  the 
central  axis  termed  the  4  modiolus/  Its  first  turn,  bulging  into  the  tym¬ 
panum,  makes  the  4  promontory/  The  outer  wall  of  the  coil  is  composed 
of  a  lamella  of  very  hard  bone,  like  the  semicircular  canals:  the  inner  wall 
is  also  formed  of  compact  bone,  but  the  interior  of  the  4  mqdiqlus  *  is  spongy. 
The  last  half -turn  presents  peculiarities,  and  the  b^^^ay  to  examine 


Continuous  with  the  modi- 
;he  centre  of  the  modiolus. 


The  tympanic  scaleHhkw!  on  that  side  of  the  lamina  spiralis  which 
looks  towai  ^  1  rtne  cochlea.  Near  the  beginning  of  that  scale  is 


the  minute  termijMKpfi  of  the  aqueductus  cochleae.  (Plate  LXI.  Fig.  3.) 


Bony  Lanffiia  Spiralis. — The  bony  lamina  spiralis,  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the^m^  essential  part  of  the  cochlea  which  can  be  seen  in  the 


dry  bonoAs  shown  in  Fig.  85.  It  commences  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
N*) immediately  above  the  fenestra  rotunda.  (Plate  LXI.  Fig.  3.) 


this,  which  is  its  broadest  part,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  breadth 
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.■as  it  winds  round  the  axis  into  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  never  reaching 
more  than  half  across  the  tube,  and  it  finally  terminates  as  a  little  hook 
(hamulus)  in  the  funnel  of  the  last  coil.  On  the  concave  side  of  this 
hook  is  situated  (in  the  recent  state)  the  helicotrema  or  aperture  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  scales.  Examined  with  a  lens,  both  surfaces 
of  the  lamina  spiralis  will  be  seen  to  be  furrowed  by  canals  which  give 
passage  to  the  nerves  before  they  reach  the  membranous  part  of  the  sep¬ 
tum.  It  is  composed  of  two  very  delicate  and  brittle  plates  which  sepa¬ 
rate  from  each  other  at  the  axis.  In  the  tympanic  scale  are  seen  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  canals  just  alluded  to;  they  are  separated  by  little  columns  of 
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Fig.  85. 


bone  which  give  rise  to  a  fluted  appearance,  as  shown  in  5.  These 
columns  themselves  are  made  up  of  bundles  of  little  enclosing  the 

filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Modiolus. — The  axis  (modiolus)  of  the  codH^rus  conical.  The  base 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  internus;  th/7hW  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  second  turn  of  the  cochlea,  and  joii^^the  funnel  formed  by  the  last 
coil.  The  axis  is  composed  of  brittle  ^1  porous  bone,  and  its  interior 
is  traversed  by  numerous  canals  whjj^ransmit  the  cochlear  nerves  to  the 
lamina  spiralis,  Fig.  86.  One  ( canalis  centralis  modioli),  larger 

than  the  rest,  runs  through^&^centre  of  the  axis,  and  opens  on  its  sum¬ 
mit — that  is,  at  the  ape^oytne  funnel.  It  transmits  a  nerve  to  the  last 
half  turn  of  the  lamin^piralis. 

The  Meatus  ^hiternus. — The  meatus  auditorius  internus  is  situated 
on  the  posteri^^reace  of  the  petrous  bone.  Its  direction  is  nearly  hori¬ 
zontally  ouk\>^!*  its  length,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Its  diameter 
varies  a  little  in  different  bones,  but  is  always  larger  than  that  of  the 
nervog  w^Jcli  it  transmits. 

^interval  between  the  nerves  and  their  bony  canal  is  occupied  by 
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the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  fractures  through  the  base  of  the  skull,  in¬ 
volving  the  meatus,  this  fluid  sometimes  oozes  out  through  the  external 
ear.  Whenever  you  observe  this  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  the  case 
must  be  regarded  as  very  grave.  In  thirteen  cases  of  injury  to  the  head 
admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  blood  or  watery  fluid  flowed 
from  the  ear.  Of  these  thirteen,  six  died,  and  in  all  six  the  corresponding 
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Fig.  86. 


petrous  bone  was  found  fractured.  In  the  seven  cases  that  recovered, 
five  had  bleeding  from  the  ear,  and  two  only  had  a  discharge  of  fluid.  So 


Fig.  87,  the  bot- 
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Fig.  87.— Foramil 


f  r 

’amia^r  the  Bottom  of  the  Right  Meatus  Auditorius  Internus. 


of  unequal  size,  pKfpper  and  a  lower.  In  the  upper  and  smaller  one. 


there  are  t\^£pnings,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  aqueductus  Fallopii 
(transmitft&g^he  facial  nerve);  the  posterior,  when  examined  with  a  lens, 
present^  number  of  minute  foramina  which  transmit  the  divisions  of 
the  vo^Lbnlar  nerves  which  supply  the  utricle,  the  superior  and  the  ex- 
semicircular  canals. 
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In  the  lower  and  larger  depression,  we  observe  the  base  of  the  axis  of 
the  cochlea,  termed  ‘  lamina  cribrosa/  because  it  has  a  double  row  of  fo¬ 
ramina  arranged  spirally,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Now  take  any  one  of 
these  foramina,  which  appear  scarcely  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin, 
magnify  it  with  a  lens,  and  you  find  that  it  becomes  a  fossa  pierced  by 
holes  varying  in  number  from  three  to  seven.  So  fine  are  the  canals 
which  transmit  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve!  In  the  centre  of  the 
lamina  is  the  orifice  of  the  central  canal  of  the  axis,  which  is  the  largest 
of  all.  Behind  the  lamina  are  two  (sometimes  three)  openings  leading 
to  minute  perforations  which  transmit  the  nerve  to  the  6  saccule/ 
Lastly,  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus  is  the  orifice  of  a  very  constant 
canal  (represented  by  the  dotted  outline)  which  gives  passage  to  the  ves¬ 
tibular  nerve  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal. 


Ampulla  of  superior  semicircular  canal . 

Ampulla  of  external  semicircular  canal ....... 

Utricle . -  - 

Saccule . 

Ampulla  of  posterior  semicircular  canal . 
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Fig.  88.— Membranous  Labyrinth  and  Nerves  of  the, 


Membranous  Labyrinth. — The  membal^us  labyrinth  comprises 
the  two  little  bladders,  termed  the  6  utricK?Sp$.  the  c  saccule/  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule,  and  the  membranous  semicircular  cSnals  together  with  part  of  the 
cochlea.  It  floats  in  the  perilymph,  contains  the  endolymph.  It  is 
partly  represented  in  Fig.  88.  Jb 

Utricle. — The  utricle  o^™*&)the  upper  half  of  the  vestibule.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  make  a  go^^isplay  of  it.  The  best  way  to  examine  it, 
is  to  remove  very  careij^l^tne  roof  of  the  vestibule  and  that  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  semicircular  qaig^  and  then  to  put  the  preparation  into  water.  All 
the  membranous  ^^lcircular  canals  open  into  it.  It  floats  free  in  the 
perilymph  exq^Kat  its  fossa,  the  ‘  fovea  hemielliptica/  where  it  is  retained 
against  th^i$ve-like  plate  of  bone  through  which  the  utricular  nerves 
enter.  *IQhe  utricle  sends  a  slender  canal  down  the  aqueductus  vestibuli, 
whjch%nds  in  a  blind  extremity  outside  that  aqueduct  at  the  back  of 
bWs^trous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  canal  is  joined,  close  to  its 
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origin,  by  another  from  the  saccule.  Thus  the  utricle  and  saccule  do 
communicate,  though  indirectly. 

Saccule. — The  saccule  is  smaller  than  the  utricle  and  situated  below 
it,  close  to  its  appropriate  fossa,  the  ‘  fovea  hemispherical  It  is  attached 
to  this  fossa  by  the  saccular  nerve  in  the  same  way  as  the  utricle  is  attached 
by  nerve  filaments  to  the  fovea  liemielliptica.  The  saccule  is  connected 
with  the  membranous  canal  of  the  cochlea  by  a  small  duct,  the  ‘  canalis 
uniens/  The  utricle  communicates  with  the  saccule  in  the  indirect 
manner  just  described.  Hence  the  different  parts  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  communicate  throughout,  like  the  same  parts  in  the  bony 
labyrinth. 

Otoliths. — On  the  inner  wall  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  at  the  spot 
where  the  nerves  spread  out  upon  them,  is  a  small  mass  of  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  two  masses  are  the  ‘  otoconia 9  or  ‘  otoliths/  and 
are  homologues  of  the  large  white  *  ear-stones 9  seen  in  the  cod  and  whit¬ 
ing,  and  found  in  most  of  the  osseous  fishes.110 

Membranous  Semicircular  Canals. — The  membranous  semicir¬ 
cular  canals,  except  at  their  ampullae,  fill  only  about  one-third  the  space 
of  the  bony  canals;  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  perilymph.  The 
nerve  destined  to  each  membranous  ampulla  spreads  out  only  on  that 
surface  of  the  ampulla  which  is  toward  the  convexit^^Njjhe  rest  of  the 
canal.  The  nerve  does  not  advance  beyond  the  air^yia,  but  ramifies  on 
a  crescent-shaped  septum  (septum  transversum^Qkich  projects  into  the 
interior.  _  .. 

Membranous  Cochlea. — The  mej^wLous  cochlea  forms  a  third 
scale,  the  ‘  scala  media 9  or  4  canalis^oN^cluctus  cochlearis 9  (Fig.  89), 
separating  the  scala  vestibuli  from^yb  scala  tympani.  Its  floor  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  margin  of  the  b^^  lamina  spiralis  (L.  Sp.  0.  V.,  L.  Sp. 
0.  T.)  and  reaches  across  toJj©}puter  wall  of  the  cochlea,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  process  of  S5$osteum,  the  ‘ ligamentum  spirale*  (L.  Sp.). 
This  floor  is  named  ‘  itfSi»brana  basilar  is/  or  ‘  membranous  lamina  spiralis/ 

The  roof  is  a  verx  ctelicate  membranous  lamina,  the  ‘  membrane  of 

♦ 

Reissner 9 ;  it  is^&fned  toward  the  vestibular  scale.  Hence  the  ‘  scala 


110  ForNK^Hs  concerning  the  minute  structure  of  the  vestibule  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  tlte  ofbliths  with  certain  hair-like  bodies  belonging  to  the  nerve-filaments,  see 
Hr.'^^^^pritchard’s  paper  on  ‘  The  Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  the  Vestibule  and 
S^micWular  Canals  of  Mammals.  ’ — ‘  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science,  ’ 
dSb ber  1876. 
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media *  is  bounded  by  the  ‘  membrana  basilaris/  ‘  the  membrane  of  Riess- 
ner 3 ;  and  the  segment  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  included  between 
the  outer  attachments  of  these  two  membranes.  This  4  canalis  cochlearis 9 
communicates  at  one  end  with  the  saccule  by  the  4  canalis  unions/  so  that 
the  endolymph  is  continuous  in  both  those  cavities;  at  the  other  end, 
toward  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  it  terminates  in  a  blind  extremity  fixed 
to  the  wall  of  the  cupola,  partly  bounding  the  helicotrema. 


Testi-Wi 


Fig.  89.— Vertical  Section  of  the  First  Turn  of  the  dQ^lea,  showing  the  Membranous  Cochlea  and  the 
Position  of  the  Organ  of  After  Waldeyer  and  Quain. 


Organ  of  Corti. — danalis  cochlearis/  resting  on  the  4  mem¬ 
brana  basilaris/  are  t\m  of  cells  (Fig.  89  O.C.),  an  outer  and  an 
inner,  leaning  toward  other,  so  that  there  is  a  tunnel  (T.C.)  formed 
between  them.  are  covered,  but  only  partially,  by  a  membrane 

(membrana  tedAj-jji)  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis. 
Their  sinm^Vfeharacters  and  very  complicated  appendages  are  subjects 
too  minut^ko  be  described  here.111 


m 


nivte 
ijk>].  iii. 


ti’s  original  paper  in  Siebold  and  Kolliker’s  *  Zeitsch.  f.  Wissensch.  Zoolo- 
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HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY. 


Probable  Use  of  the  Organ  of  Corti. — This  organ  is  arranged 
on  the  principle  of  the  chords  or  notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  so  that 
different  sets  of  certain  fine  appendages  to  its  cells  may  vibrate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  different  kinds  of  vibrations  transmitted  from  without  to  the 
labyrinth.  As  they  communicate  with  nerves  these  differences  can  thus 
make  an  impression  on  the  brain.  Hence,  by  means  of  the  organ  of  Corti, 
we  can  distinguish  musical  notes  and  the  refinements  of  tone  in  delicate 
sounds,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  labyrinth  being  sufficient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  hearing. 
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Acetabulum,  144 

Acromion,  205 

Air  cells  in  bone,  7 

Alveolar  process,  71 

Ampullae,  254 

Analysis  of  bones,  3 

Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  209 

Animal  matter  of  bone,  3 

Anterior  clinoid  process,  60 

Antlers,  47 

Antrum  of  Highmore,  58 
Aquaeductus  cochleae,  52 
Fallopii,  260 
vestibuli,  52 
Arch,  carpal,  225 
of  foot,  167 
Arches  of  foot,  181 
Articular  arteries,  9 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  245 
Astragalus,  168 
Atlas,  119 
Axis,  120 


Basilak  process,  33,  102  ^ 

Bicipital  groove  of  humerus,  2^^CJ 
Blood  supply  of  bones,  9 
Bones,  air  cells  in,  7  Cl 
classification  °f, 
composition  of/^ 
elasticity  of 
hollow  6 

micro\copfc  structure  of,  12 
ye  structure  of,  6 


if 


Bones,  nomenclature  of,  6 
properties  of,  4 
strength  of,  5 
uses  of,  1 


Calcaneum,  171 
Callus,  32 

Callus  provisional,  32 
Canals,  accessory  palatine,  82 
Canal,  anterior  dental,  69 
anterior  palatine,  74,  99 
carotid,  54,  259 
infra-orbital,  69 
of  Huguier,  49,  25& 
posterior  palatin^w,  81 

pterygo-palafefoeMOO 
malar,  77 fQv 
semiui^Mr,  254,  264 

membranous,  268 
/vwh^ral,  129 
C  Vfdian,  62 

aliculi  of  bone,  13 
Canalis  centralis  modioli,  265 
Cancellous  tissue,  8 
Canine  fossa,  69 
Carotid  canal,  259 
Carpal  arch,  225 
Carpus,  224 
Cartilages,  costal,  192 
Cavity,  sigmoid,  of  radius,  218 
of  ulna,  219 
Cells,  ethmoidal,  64 
frontal,  41 
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Cells,  mastoid,  49 
maxillary,  70 
palatine,  82 
sphenoidal,  58 
Clavicle,  202 

curves  of,  202 
Coccyx,  136 
Cochlea,  253,  264 
membranous,  268 

Condyloid  ridge  of  humerus,  external, 
212 

internal,  212 
Coracoid  process,  207 
Cords,  vocal,  246 
Cornua  spenoidalia,  58 
Coronoid  fossa,  213 

process  of  lower  jaw,  88 
ulna,  219 

Corti,  organ  of,  254,  269 
Costal  cartilages,  192 
Cranial  fossae,  97 
Cribriform  plate,  64 
Cricoid  cartilage,  244 
Crista  galli,  64 
vestibuli,  263 
Cuboid  bone,  174 
Cuneiform  bone  of  carpus,  227 
bones  of  tarsus,  175 
cartilages  of  larynx,  246 
Cupola,  265 

Cuvier  on  fossil  bones,  115 


Dental  foramen,  88 
Digital  fossa,  154 
Diploe,  10,  89 
Diploic  veins,  10 
Ductus  cochlearis,  268  ~ 

* 

Ear,  anatomy  ol 
Earthy  matto^Mfones,  3 
Endosteuin,  II 
Ensif^rja^ftltftilage,  187 
Epiglottis,  245 


g> 


o 


Epipteric  bone,  55 
Ethmoid  bone,  64 
Ethmoidal  foramen,  anterior,  65 
posterior,  66 

notch,  45 

Eustachian  tube,  51,  252 


Face,  bones  of,  68 
Facial  angle,  112 
Falx  cerebri,  64 
Femur,  151 

Fenestra  ovalis,  253,  258 
rotunda,  253,  258 
Fibula,  163 
First  rib,  191 
Fissura  Glaseri,  49 
Fissure,  Glaserian,  258 
^  sphenoidal,  60,  106 
spheno-maxillary,  106 
Floating  ribs,  189 
Fontanelles,  39 
Foot,  arches  of,  167 
as  a  whole,  181 
bones  of,  167 
lever  of  secomFb^er?  168 
mechanism  in  walking,  183 
Foramen  cap£&^  44 
choi^$^@&8 

O^Wtoid,  anterior,  103 
posterior,  103 
ethmoidal,  anterior,  65 
posterior,  65 
infra- orbital,  69 
magnum,  33 
mentale,  89 
obturatum,  143 
occipital,  103 
opticum,  60 
ovale,  143 
parietal,  94 
rotundum,  61 
spheno -palatine,  82 
spinosum,  61 
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Foramen  stylo-mastoid,  53 
supra-orbital,  43 
Yesalii,  61 
Fossa,  canine,  69 
coronoid,  213 
digastric,  50 
digital,  154 
iliac,  139 
jugular,  53 
mental,  86 
olecranon,  213 
pituitary,  57 
pterygoid,  61 
scaphoid,  61 
spheno-maxillary,  104 
temporal,  94 
zygomatic,  103 
Fossae,  nasal,  107 
of  skull,  107 
Fovea  liemielliptica,  263 
liemispkerica,  263 
Fractures,  repair  of,  31 
Frontal  hone,  41 
sinus,  41 


1 


Glaserian  fissure,  258 
Glenoid  cavity,  48,  206 
Glenoid  fissure,  49 
Glottis,  248 

Groove,  bicipital,  of  humerus,  211 
optic,  57 

Growth  in  length  of  bones,  30 
Gumboil,  72 


o&Wr 


3 


Hamular  process,  61 
Hamulus  of  cochlea,  265 
Hamulus  of  lachrymal  boi 
Hand,  bones  of,  224  ^ 

Haversian  canals,  l&^T^O 
interspace^,  J# 
lamella^>^V 
system,  rS 
Helio^iaSf^,  265 

Hctodoros  on  Egyptian  embalming,  107 
Fallopii,  51 


Z 


Highmore,  antrum  of,  68 
Hollow  shaft  of  bone,  6 
Horns,  47 

Huguier,  canal  of,  258 
Humerus,  209 

Hunter’s  experiments  with  shots, 
Hyoid  bone,  241 

Incus,  252,  261 
Inferior  maxillary  bone,  86 
Inferior  spongy  bone,  84 
turbinated  bone,  84 
Infra-orbital  canal,  69 
foramen,  69 
Infundibulum,  41,  66 
Iliac  fossa,  139 
Ilium,  139 

Innominate  bone,  138 
Insertion  of  muscles,  34 
Inspiration,  mechanism  of,  193 
Intervertebral  fibro-cartilage,  127 
Ischium,  143 


Jaw,  buttresses  of  upper,  112 
Jaw,  joint  of,  90 
Jaw-bone,  lower, 

upper™^ 

Jugular  foran0^1O2 
fosss^^^ 

membranous,  267 
LaSj^mal  bone,  80 
JN^hrymal  fossa,  45 
^  groove,  73,  80 
process,  84 
sac,  73 

Lacunae  of  bone,  13 
Lamina  cribrosa  cochleae,  267 
spiralis  ossea,  253,  265 
Larynx,  243 
Layers  of  bone,  7 
Levers,  bones  act  as,  2 
Linea  aspera,  154 
Lower  extremity,  bones  of,  138 
Lymphatics  of  bone,  12 

Madder,  experiments  with,  28 


30 
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Malar  bone,  77 
canals,  77 

Malleolus  externus,  164 
internus,  162 
Malleus,  252,  261 . 

Manubrium,  187 
Marrow,  artery  of,  10 
red,  9 
yellow,  9 

Mastoid  process,  49 
Maxillary  sinus,  70 
Meatus  auditorius  externus,  50,  255 
internus,  51,  265 
of  nose,  66,  108 

Median  crest  of  palate  bone,  81 
Medullary  artery,  10 
membrane,  11 

Membrana  tympani,  252,  257 
Metacarpus,  229 
Metatarsus,  177 

Microscopic  structure  of  bone,  12 
Milk  dentition,  71 
Modiolus,  265 

Muscles  in  front  of  the  spine,  201 
of  back,  198 

superficial,  198 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  200 
Myeloid  cells,  9 
Nasal  bone,  78 
Nasal  duct,  73 
Nasal  fossae,  107 

process  of  sup.  maxillary  bone,  73 
slit,  65 

spine,  anterior,  74 
posterior,  81 
suture,  79 

Neck  of  humerus,  anatomical;  209 
surgical,  211 
Necrosis,  31  4 

Nerves  in 

Neuralgia  of  Me,  11 
Nose,  of,  108 

•  openings  of,  100 


0 


N^pstcrior  openir 
►J^tum  of,  109 


Notch  of  acetabulum,  144 
intercondyloid,  155 
ischiatic,  greater,  140 
lesser,  140 
sigmoid,  219 
Notches  in  sternum,  187 
Nutrient  artery  of  bone,  10 

Occipital  bone,  33 
Olecranon,  220 
Olecranon  fossa,  213 
Optic  foramen,  60 
groove,  57 

Orbital  wings  of  sphenoid,  60 

Orbits,  104 

Organ  of  Corti,  269 

Origin  of  muscles,  34 

Os  calcis,  171 

Os  hyoides,  241 

Os  innominatum,  138 

Os  magnum,  228 

Os  orbiculare,  261 

Os  planum,  65 

Os  unguis,  80  4 

Ossa  triquetra,  93 

Ossification,  30  (?) 

.^rarest 
OtolitbS%^8 

%T 

A90KH 

late  bone,  81 
'arietal  bone,  38 
Paroccipital  process,  37 
Patella,  158 
Pelvis,  arch  of,  147 
axes  of,  148 
brim  of  the,  139 
diameters  of,  148 
lever  of  first  order,  146 
obliquity  of,  148 
sexual  differences  of,  149 
Periosteum,  11 

blood-vessels  of,  11 
value  of,  30 


Osteoblasts,  ^ 

Osteolo^  srest  of,  1 
■litMV08 

^$#rfiONiAN  bodies,  39,  94 
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Perivascular  lymphatics,  12 
Phalanges  of  fingers,  233 
of  toes,  180 
Phosphate  of  lime,  4 
Pisiform  bone,  227 
Pituitary  fossa,  57 
Pre-maxillary  bones,  75 
suture,  75 

Process,  acromion,  205 
alveolar,  71 
basilar,  102 
clinoid,  57 
coracoid,  207 

coronoid,  of  lower  jaw,  88 
of  ulna,  219 
hamular,  61 
lachrymal,  84 
malar,  74 
mastoid,  49 
nasal,  73 
palatine,  73 
post  glenoid,  49 
pterygoid,  61,  100 
sphenoidal,  83 
styloid,  53 

of  radius,  218 
of  ulna,  222 
unciform,  66 
vaginal,  59 

Promontory  of  tympanum,  258 
Pterygoid  process,  61 
Pterygo-palatine  canal,  59 
Pubes,  141 
Pyramid,  258 

Radius,  216  ^ 

Radius,  rotation  of,  216 
Repair  of  fractures,  31<£j 
Ribs,  general  cliara^p  of,  189 
Rickety  bonef^H^ 

Ridge,  deltd&^L 
glut$g\  lob 

RidgeHn^tortrochanteric,  154 
Condyloid  of  humerus,  212 
i^Jia  glottidis,  248 


e 


$ 
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Rostrum  of  sphenoid,  58 


Sabke  cuts,  30 
Saccule,  268 

Sacro-iliac  symphysis,  135,  140 
Sacrum,  132 

Santorini,  cartilages  of,  245 
Scala  tympani,  254 
vestibuli,  254 

Scaphoid  bone  of  carpus,  226 
of  tarsus,  173 

fossa,  61 


Scapula,  205 
spine  of,  205 
Sella  Turcica,  57,  60 
Semicircular  canals,  254,  264 
membranous,  268 
Semilunar  bone,  227 
Septum  of  nose,  109 
Sesamoid  bones  of  hand,  235 
of  foot,  180 

Sigmoid  cavity  of  radius,  218 
Sinus,  frontal,  41 

inferior  petrosal,  9: 
lateral,  98 

superior  petr^p98 
Skeleton,  gen^Vpsurvey  of,  237 
Skull  as  92 


basjQjff  97 
^^e£of,  33 
^  buttresses  of,  111 
-cap,  94 

general  observations  on,  109 
lever  of  first  order,  109 
locking  of  bones  of,  110 
power  of  resisting  shocks,  111 
sexual  differences,  112 
tables  of,  109 
Sphenoid  bone,  56 
lesser  wings  of,  60 
rostrum  of,  58 
Sphenoidal  fissure,  106 
process,  83 

Spheno-maxillary  fossa,  104 
fissure,  106 
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Splieno-palatine  foramen,  83 
Spine,  116 

curves  of,  126 
ethmoidal,  56 
extent  of  motion  of,  126 
of  pubes,  143 
of  scapula,  205 

Spines  of  ilium,  anterior  and  posterior, 
140 


Spongy  bones,  66 
Squamosal  bone,  47 
Stapes,  252,  261 
Stature  of  individual,  30 
Sternum,  186 

Styloid  process  of  radius,  218 
of  ulna,  222 
Superciliary  ridge,  41 
Superior  maxillary  bone,  68 
Surgical  neck  of  humerus,  211 
Suture,  basilar,  57 
coronal,  45 
zygomatic,  55 
Sutures  of  skull,  92 
Symphysis  of  lower  jaw,  86 
lybis,  142 
sacro-iliac,  135,  140 


Tables  of  skull,  109 
Tarsus,  bones  of,  167 
Tarsus,  tunnel  of,  170 
Teeth,  71 

fangs  of,  72 
milk,  71 

of  lower  jaw,  87 
of  upper  jaw,  72 
permanent,  72 
sockets  of,  72 
Temporal  bone,  47 
mastoid  po 
petrous 
sqi 

Tendo  oculi, 

Thon^^A  whole,  193 

senfcral  description  of,  186 
nd  cartilage,  243 
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>f,  49 
!n  of,  50 
>ortion  of,  47 


Tibia,  159 

Toes,  relative  length  of,  183 
Torcular  Herophili,  36 
Trapezium,  228 

Trochanters,  major  and  minor,  153 
Tubercle  of  radius,  216 
Tubercles  of  dorsal  and  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae,  124 

Tuberosities  of  femur,  157 
of  humerus,  greater,  210 
lesser,  210 

of  tibia,  160 

Tuberosity  of  ischium,  144 
Tunnel  of  tarsus,  170 
Turbinated  bones,  66 
bone,  sphenoidal,  58 
Tympanum,  252 

Ulna,  219 
Unciform  bone,  228 
Unciform  process,  66 
Upper  extremity,  bones  of,  202 
Utricle,  267 


Vaginal  processes,  59 
Ventricles  of  larvn^HT 
Vertebra,  const^M  parts  of,  116 
Vertebrae,  co&nHal.  118 


122 
123 
133 

'ertebral  canal,  129 
column,  116, 126 

shape  of,  128 
strength  of,  126 
groove,  129 
Vestibule,  253,  263 
Vidian  canal,  61 
Vocal  cords,  246 
Vomer,  85 


Walking,  mechanism  of  foot  in,  183 
Wormian  bones,  93 


Zygoma,  48 
Zygomatic  fossa,  103 
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